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1 has been a long Time in my Thought to 
turn SENECA into Exgliſn: But whether 
as a Tranſlation, or an Abſtratt, was the 
Aueſtion. A Tranſlation I perceive it muſt not be, 
at laſt, for ſeveral Reaſons. Firſt, it is a thing 
already done to my Hand, and of above Sixty 
Years ſtanding ; though with as little Credit 
perhaps to the Author, as Satisfaction to the Read- 
er. Secondly, 1 here's a great deal in him, that 
is wholly Foreign to my Buſineſs : As his Philo» 
ſophical Treatiſes of Meteors, Earthquakes the 
Original of Rivers, ſeyeral frivolous Diſputes be- 
twixt the Fpicureans, and the Stoieks, &c. to ſay 
nothing of his frequent Repetitions of the ſame 


thing again in other Words (wherein he veix 


handſomely excuſes himſclf, by ſaying, That he 
does but Inculcate over and over the ſame Counſels, 
to thoſe that over and over Commit the ſame Faults. 2 
Thirdly, his Excellency conſiſts rather in a Rhap- 
ſody of Divine, and Extraordinary Hints, and No- 
tions, than in any Regulated My#hod of Diſcour 
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To the Reader. 


ſo that to take him as he lies, and ſo to go through 
| with him, were utterly inconſiſtent with the Qrder, ] 
and Brevity which I propound ; my principal De- 
ſign being only to Digeſt, and Common-place his 
Morals, in ſuch ſort, that any Man, upon Occa- 
ſion, may know where to find them. And, I have 
kept my ſelf ſo cloſe to this Propoſition, that 1 
have reduc'd all his ſcatter'd Ethiques to their pro- 
per Heads, without any Additions of my own, 
more than of Abſolute Neceſſity for the Tacking of 
Some other Man, in my Place, 
| would perchance make you Twenty Apologies, | 
ll | for his want of Skill and Addreſs, in Governing 


them together, 


* 


tb'i's Affair; but theſe are Formal, and Pedantique 
Fooleries ; As if any Man that firſt takes himſelf 
for a Coxcombin his own Heart, would afterwards 
make himſelf one in Print too. This Abſtract, ſuch 
as it is, you are extremely welcome to; and I am 


ö ſorry it is no better, both for your ſakes, and my 


own: For if it were written up to the Spirit of the 
Original, it would be one of the moſt valuable Pre- 
ſents that ever any Private Man beftow'd upon the 


| Publick: And this too, even in the Judgment of 


both Parties, as well Chriſtian as Heathen : Of 
which in its due Place. 


Next to my Choice of the Author, and of the 


Subject, together with the Manner of handling it, 
Ihave likewiſe had ſome regard, in this Publicati- 


_ Ground-work of my firſ# Eſay. We are fallen in- 
tan Age of vain Philoſophy ; (as the Holy Apoſtle 
Fs N 1 75 „ 


on, to the Timing of it, and to the Preference of 
this Topique of Benefits above all others, for the 
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Fo the Reader. 


calls it) and ſo deſperately over-run with Drofs - 
and Scepticks, that there is hardly any thing ſo 
Certain, or ſo Sacred, that is not expoſed to Que- 
7 tion, or Contempt. Inſomuch, that betwixt the 
1 Hypocrite, and the Atheiſt, the very Foundations of 
1 Religion, and Good Manners are ſhaken, and the 
I Two Tables of the Decalogue daſtid to pieces, the 
one againſt the other: The Laws of Government 
are SubjeCted to the Fancies of the Vulgar; Pub- 


lick Authority to the Private Paſſions and Opini- 
ons of the People; and the Supernatural Motions 
of Grace confounded with the Common Dictates 
of Nature, In this ſtate of Corruption, who ſo: 
fit as a good honeſt Chriſtian Pagan, for a Modera- 
tor among Pagan-Chriſtians ? 

To paſs now from the General Scope of the 
Whole Work, to the particular Argument of thy 
Firſt Part of it; I pitch'd upon the Theme of Be- 
nefits, Gratitude, and Ingratitude, to begin withal, 
as an Earneſt of the reſt, and a Lecture expreſly 
Calculated forthe Unthankfulneſs of theſe Times: 
The fouleſt undoubtedly, and the moſt execrable 
of all others, ſince the very Apoſtacy of the Angel: 
Nay, if I durſt but ſuppoſe a Poſſibility of Mere 
for thoſe Damn'd Spirits, and that they might Cut 7 
ver be taken into Fayour again; my Charity would; 
hope even better for them, than we have found 

from ſome of our Revol ters; and that they would 
fo behave themſelves, as not to incur a Second _ 
For feiture. And to carry the Reſemblance yet 
one Point farther, they do both of them agree in 
an. Implacable Malice againſt thoſe of their Hxl- 
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To the Reader. 


fows that keep their Stations. 


to Mankind, and no leſs odious to God himſelf: 
Which is ſufficiently denoted in the force of that 
dreadful Expreſſion, | And your Portion ſhall be 
with Hypocrites,) You will find in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, (as I have formerly obſerv'd) that God has 
given the Grace of Repentance to Perſecutors, Ido- 


ſtaken, if the Whole Bible affords you any one In- 
ſtance of a Converted Hypocrite. 

I Fo deſcend now from Truth it ſelf, to our own 
Experience : Have we not ſeen, even in our days, 
amoſt Pious, (and almoſt Faultleſs)Prince, brought 

to the Scaffold by his own Subjects 2 The moſt 
Glorious Conſtitution upon the Face of the Earth, 

both Zecleſiaſtical and Civil, torn to pieces, and 
diſſolv'd 2 The happieſt People under the Sun en- 
flav'd 2 Our Temples Sacrilegiouſly profan'd ; and 

a Licence given to all forts of Hereſie and Out- 

rage? And by whom, but by a Race of Hypocrt- 

benz who had nothing in their Mouths all Kg 
while, 


| But alas! What 
could Ingratitude do, without Hypocrifie, the In. 
ſeparable Companion of it; and, in Effect, the 
Bolder, and the Blacker Devil of the Two ? For 
Tucifer himſelf never had the Face to lift up his 
Eyes to Heaven, and talk to the Almighty at the 
Familiar Rate of our pretended Patriots, and Zea- 
bots; and at the ſame time to make him Party to 
a Cheat, *Tis not for nothing, that the Hoh 
Ghoſt has denounc'd ſo many Mes, and redoubled 
ſo many Cautions againſt Hypocrites : plainly inti- | 
mating, at once, how dangerous a Snare they are | 


laters, Murtherers, Adulterers, &c. But I am mi- 


To the Reader. 


while, but, The Purity of the Goſpel; the Honour sf 
the King; and, the Liberty of the People: Aſſiſted 
under hand with Defamatory Papers, which were 
levell'd at the King Himſelf, through the ſides of 
His moſt Faithful Miniſters? This PROJECT 
2 ſucceeded fo well againſt One Government, that 
it's now again ſet afoot againſt Another; and by 
1] ſome of the very AQors too in that TR AG BDY, 
and after a moſt Gracious Pardon alſo; when Pro- 
7 videnee had laid their Necks and their Fortunes 
gat His Majeſty's Feet. 
That Tibells, and Libellers, the moſt Infamous of 


It is a wonderful thing, 


Practices, and of Men; the moſt VUnmanly Sneak- 
ing Met hods, and Inſtruments of Miſchief , the very 


* Bane of Human Society, and the Plague of all Go- 


vernments : It is a wonderful thing (I ſay) that 
theſe Engines and Engineers ſhould ever find Cre- 
dit enough inthe World, to engage a Party: Bur, 
it would be ſtill more wonderful, if the ſame Trick 
ſhould paſs twiceupon the ſame People, in the ſame 
Age, and from the very ſame TM POSTORS: 
This Contemplation has carry'd me a little out of 
my Way, but it has at length brought me to my 
Text again; for there is in the Bottom of it, the 


higheſt Oppoſition imaginable, of Ingratitude, and | 


Obligation. 

The Reader will in ſome Meaſure be able to 

judge by this Taſte, what he is farther to expect: 
That is to ſay, as to the Caſt of my Deſign, and 
the Simplicity of the Stile and Dreſs; for that 
will ſüll be the ſame, only accompanied with Va | 
riety of Matter. Whether it pleaſes' the World 
A4 er 
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tows that keep their Stations. But alas! What 


could Ingratitude do, without Hypocrifie, the In- 
ſeparable Companion of it; and, in Effect, the 
Bolder, and the Blacker Devil of the Two ? For 
Cuciſer himfelf never had the Face to lift up his 
Eyes to Heaven, and talk to the Almighty at the 


- Familiar Rate of our pretended Patriots, and Zea- 1 
lots; and at the ſame time to make him Party to 


a Cheat, *Tis not for nothing, that the Holy 


Ghoſt has denounc'd ſo many Mes, and redoubled 


ſo many Caut ions againſt Hypocrites: plainly inti- 


mating, at once, how dangerous a Snare they are 


to Mankind, and no leſs odious to God himſelf: 
Which is ſufficiently denoted in the force of that 
dreadful Expreſſion, | And your Portion ſhall be 


with Hypocrites.\ You will find in the Holy Scrip. 


tures, (as I have formerly obſerv'd) that God has 


given the Grace of Repentance to Perſecutors, Ido- 
laters, Murtherers, Adulterers, &c. But I am mi- 


ſtaken, if the Whole Bible affords you any one In- 
ſtance of a Converted Hypocrite, 

To deſcend now from Truth it ſelf, to our own 
Experience : Have we not ſeen, even in our days, 
amoſt Pious, (and almoſt Faultleſs)Prince, brought 
to the Scaffold by his own Subjects 2 The moſt 
Glorious Conſtitution upon the Face of the Earth, 
both Ecclefiaſtical and Civil, torn to pieces, and 
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a Licence given to all ſorts of Hereſie and Out- 
rage? And by whom, but by a Race of Mpocri- 
ed who had nothing in their Mouths all Lag 

while, 
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while, but, The Purity of the Goſpel; the Honour of 
the King, and, the Liberty of the People: Aſſiſted 
under hand with Defamatory Papers, which were 
levell'd at the King Himſelf, through the ſides of 
His moſt Faithful Miniſters? This PROJECT 
7 ſucceeded fo well againſt One Government, that 
it's now again ſet afoot againſt Another and by 
ſome of the very AQors too in that TR AGE DI, 
and after a moſt Gracious Pardon alſo; when Pro- 
videnee had laid their Necks and their Fortunes 
2 at His Majeſty's Feet. It is a wonderful thing, 
That Tibells, and Libellers, the moſt Infamous of 
Practices, and of Men; the moſt Unmanly Sneak- 
ing Methods, and Inſtruments of Miſchief ; the very 


Bane of Human Society, and the Plague of all Go- 
vernments : It is a wonderful thing (I ſay) that 
theſe Engines and Engineers ſhould ever find Cre- 
dit enough in the World, to engage a Party: But, 


2 it would be ſtill more wonderful, if the ſame Trick 
* ſhould paſs twice upon the ſame People, in the ſame 
Age, and from the very ſame TM POSTORS. 
his Contemplation has carry'd me a little out of 

my Way, but it has at length brought me to my 

LIext again; for there is in the Bottom of it, the 

2 higbeſt Oppoſition imaginable, of Ingratitude, and 

Obligation. 

The Reader will in ſome Meaſure be able to 

judge by this Taſte, what he is far ther to expect: 

That is to ſay, as to the Caſt of my Deſign, and 

the Simplicity of the Stile and Dreſs; for that 

will ſüllbe the fame, only accompanied with Va- 

riety of Matter. Whether it pleaſes the World d 
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or no, the Cate is taken : And yet I could win 
that it might be as delightful to others upon the 
Peruſal, as it has been to me in the Speculation, 
Next to the Goſpel it ſelf, I do look upon it as 
the moſt Sovereign Remedy againſt the Miſeries 
of Human Nature; and I have ever found it ſo 
in all the Injuries and Diſtreſſes of an Unfortunate 
Life. You may read more of him, if you pleaſe, - 
in the Appendix, which I have here Subjoin'd to 


this Preface, concerning the Authority of his Mi- 
tings, and the Circumſtances of his Life; as I have 
extracted them out of Lipſius-. 
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| Senecas Writings. 

VI appears that our Author had, among the 
7 | Ancients, Three profeſs'd Enemies. In the 
7 @- Firſt Place, Caligula, who call'd his Writings, 
3 Sand without Lime; alluding to the Starts of his. 
Fancy, and the Incoherence of his Sentences. But 
Seneca was never the Worſe for the Cenſure of a 
2 Perſon that propounded even the ſuppreſſing of - 
Homer himſelf, and of caſting Virgil and Livy out 
of all Publick Libraries. 
2 who taxes him for being too bold with the Elo- 
2 quence of former times, and failing in that point 
: himſelf; and likewiſe for being too Quient and 
2 Finical in his Expreſſions: Which Tacitus imputes,. . 
in part, to the Freedom of his own particular Incli- 
nation, and partly to the Humour of the Times. 
He is alſo charg'd by Fabius a5 no profound Phi- 
lo ſopher; but with all this, he allows him to bea 


ale 
to 
Vi- 
a ve 


ws 


Man very Studious, and Learned; of great Wit 
and Invention; and well read in all ſorts of Li- 
terature; a ſevere Reprover of Vice; moſt Divine. 


ly.Sententious ; and well worth the Reading; if 


it were only for his Morals; adding, That it fis. 


4A 5 Judgæſat 


. 


The next, was Fabius; 


77 the Reader. | 
Judgment had been anſwerable to his Wit, it had 
been much the more for his Reputation; but he 
Wrote whatever came next: So that I would ad- 


Himſelf did not: For there are many things in him, 


not only to be approv'd, but admir'd; and it was 
great Pity, That he that could do what he would, 
fliould not always make the beſt Choice. His 


Third Adverfary is Aellius, who falls upon him 


for his Style, and a kind of Tinkling in his Sen- 
tence, but yet commends him for his Piety and 


good Counſels. On the other ſide, Columella calls 


him 2 Man of Excellent Wit and Learning; Pliny, 4 


The Prince of Erudition; Tacitus gives him the 


Character of a Wiſe Man, and a fit Tutor for a 1 


Prince : Dio reports him to have been the Greateſt 
Man of his Age. 
Of thoſe Pieces of his that are Extant, we ſhall 


| not heed to give any particular Account: And of 


| thoſe that are loſt, we cannot, any farther than by 
Eights to them from other Authors; as we find: 
them cited much to his Honour; and we may rea- 
fonably compute them to be the greater part of his 
| Works. That he wrote ſeveral Poems in his Ba- 
. niſhment, may be gather'd partly from himſelf ; 
but more expreſly out of Tacitus, who ſays, That 


ke was reproach'd with his applying himſelf to Poe- 4 


try; after he ſaw that Nero took: Pleaſure in it, out 


| of a Deſign to curry Favour, St. Jerom refers to a 


Diſcourſe of his concerning Matrimony. Laſtant ius 


takes notice of his Hiſtory, and. his Books of Mora-» | 


it: St. Auguſt in quotes ſome Eaſſages of W 


viſe the Reader (ſays he) to diſtinguiſh, where he i 


To the Reader. 
of a Book of Superſtition : Some References we 


meet with, to his Books of Exhortations. Fabius 


males mention of his Dialogues: And he himſelf 
ſpeaks of a Treatiſe of his own, concerning Fart. 

# 4uakes, which he wrote in his Youth, But the O- 

7 pinion of an Epiſtolary Correſpondence that he had 
with St, Paul, does not ſeem to have much Colour 
2 fork, 

Some few Fragments however of thoſe Books 

of his that are wanting, are yet preſerv'd in the 
7 Writings of other Eminent Authors ſufficient to 

2 ſhew the World, how great a Treaſure they have 

7 loſt, by the Excellency of that little that's left, 
Seneca, ſays Lattantius, that was Pitz ah 

f the ſharpeſt of all the Stoicks, How 1 KN. K bo, 75 
great a Venerat ion has he for the Al- 

? mighty! As for Inſtance; diſcourſing of a violent 
Deat /: Do you not underſtand, ſays he, the Ma- 
jeſty, and the Authority of your Judge; He is the 
Supreme Governor of Heaven and Earth, and the 
> God of all your Gods; and it is upon Him that 
all thoſe Powers depend, which we worſhip for 
Deit ies. Moreover, in his Exhortations, This God, 
: fays he, when He laid the Foundations ofthe Uni- 

2; verſe, and enter'd upon the greateſt and the beſt 
Work in Nature, in the ordering of the Govern= - 
ment df the World; tho' He was Himſelf All in 
All; yet He ſubſtituted other Subordinate Mini- 
ſters, as the Servants of His Commands. Aud, 
how many ot her things does this Heat hen ſpeak. of 


God, like one of us? © | 
* Which the Acute Seneca (ſays Laitan--- * 
tus again) ſaw in his Exbortations, We, ©*F- 
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fays be, have our Dependence elſewhere, and ſhould 
Took up to that Power, to which we are indebted 
for all we can pretend to that is good. g 
N And again, Seneca ſays very well 
Lib. 21. Cap. 2. in his Morals; They worſhip the I 
mages of the Gods, ſays he, kneel to them, and 
adore them; they are hardly ever from them, ei- 
ther plying them with Offerings, or Sacrifices; 
and yet after all this Reverence to the Image, they *' 
have no Regard at all to the Workman that 
made it. þ RON 1 
# LaGantius again. An Invective 
*. Cap, 13. ( ſays Seneca in bis Exhortations,) 
is the Maſter-piece of moſt of our Philoſophers ; and 
if they fall upon the Subject of Avarice, Luſt, In- 
bit ion, they laſh out into ſuch Exceſs of Bitterneſs, 
L as if Railing were a Mark of their Profeſſion. 
They make me think of Gally-pots in an Apothe- | 
eary's Shop, that have Remedies. without, and 
Poiſon within, 
Tactantius ſtill. He that would 
a know all things, let him read Seneca; 
ebe moſt lively Deſeriber of Publick Vices, and Man- 
ners, and the ſmarteſt Reprebender of them. 
1 And again: As Seneca has it in 
ern the Books of Moral Philoſophy; He 
is the Brave Man, whoſe Splendor, and Autho- 
Tity, is the leaſt part of his Greatneſs 3 that can 
look Death in the Face, without Trouble, or Sur- 
prize; who, it his Body were to be broken upon 
the Wheel, or melted Lead to be pour'd down his 
Threat, would be leſs concern'd for the Pain it 
S felfy than for the Dignity of bearing it. Let 


3 himſelf the fafer in his Wickedneſs 
for want of a Witneſs, for GOD is Omniſcient; 
and to him nothing can be a Secret. It is an admir a- 
ble Sentence that Seneca concludes his Exhort ation 
withal. GOD, ſays he, is a Great, (I know not 
what) an Incomprehenſible Power: It is to Him, 
that we Live; and to Him, that we muft ap- 
prove our ſelves. What does it avail us, That 
our Conſciences are hidden from Men, when our 
Souls lye open to GOD ? What could à Chriſtian 
have ſpoken more to the Purpoſe in this Caſe, than 
this Divine Pagan? And in the Beginning of the 
7 ſame WORK, ſays Seneca, What is it that we 
do? To what end is it to ſtand Contriving, and to 
2 hide ourſelves? We areunder a Guard, and there's 
no eſcaping from our Keeper. One Man may 
>} be parted from another by Travel, Death, Sick- 
2 neſs: But there's no dividing us from ourſelves. 
2 ”Tis to no purpoſe to creep into a Corner where 
2 no body ſhall ſee us. Ridiculous Madneſs! Make 
it the Caſe that no Mortal Eye could find us out. 
= He that has a Conſcience, gives Evidence againſt 


Seneca, ſays Lactant ius once again; 
Conſider, fays be, the Majeſty, the Goodneſs, and 
the Venerable Mercies of the Almighty 5 a Friend 
that is always at hand, What Delight can it 


To the Reader. 
Let ns Man, ſays Lat aug ius, think 


Lib. 6. Cap, 14. 


It is truly and excellently ſpoken of 11% 6. c. 


be to him, the Slaughter of Innocent Creatures, 
or the Worſhip of Bloody Sacrifices? Let us purge 
our Minds, and lead Virtuous and Honeſt Lives. 


T 
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Fo the Reader. | 
His Pleaſure lies not in the Magnificence of Tem-, 
ples, made with Stone, but in the Piety and De- 
votion of Confecrated Hearts. 7 
In the Book that Seneca wrote againſt Super ſtiti- E 
ons, treating of Images, ſays St. Au- 
oa. ſtin, he writes thus, They repreſent ? 
the Holy, the Immortal, and the In- 
violable Gods, in the baſeſt Matter, and without IW 
Liſe or Motion: In the Forms of Men, Beaſts, F* 


Fiſhes; ſome of mix'd Bodies; and thoſe Figures woll 
they call Deities * which, if they were but ani- The 
mated, would affright a Man, and paſs for An- ſome 
ters. And then a little farther, treating of Na- Ord 
tural Theology; after citing the Opinions of Philo- but 
ſophers, he ſuppoſes an Objection againſt himſelf : | Ma! 
Some body will perhaps ask me; Would you have | rae 


me then to believe the Heavens, and the Earth to 125 
be Gods; and ſome of them above the Moon, and W* 
ſeome below it? Shall I ever be brought to the O- the 
il pinion of Plato, or of Strato, the Peripatetick: The ©* 
One of which would have God to be without a ſer 
Body, and the other without a Mind? To which | it! 
he replies; And, Do you give more Credit then, 


to the Dreams of T. Tat ius, Romulus and Hoſtilius, a | 
who cauſed, among other Deities, even, Rar and 
Palene ſi to be worſhipp'd 2 The vileſt of Human 1 of 
Affections; The One being the Motion of an af- 1 
frighted Mind; and the other, not ſo much the 
Diſeaſe, as the Colour of a Diſorder'd Body. Are 7 
theſe the Deities that you will rather put your 

Paith in, and place in the Heavens? Aud ſpeaking. 
ard'o F their abomiuabli Cuſtoms, with what 
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d De. Tiberty does he Write ? One, ſays he, out of Teal, 
makes himſelf an Eunuch : ; another Lances his 

ſtiti- Arms: If this be the way to Pleaſe their Gods, 
. Au. What ſhould a Man do if he had a mind to Auger 
reſent them? Or, if this be the way to pleaſe them, they 
e In- do certainly deſerve not to be Worſhipp'd at all, 
hour IWhat a Phrenzy is this, to imagine, that the Gods 
eaſts can be delighted with fuch Cruelties, as even the 
zures worſt of Men would make a Conſcience to inflict! 
2nj.. The moſt Barbarous and Notorious of Tyrants, 
Mon- ſome of them have perhaps done it themſelves, or 
Na- J Order'd the tearing of Men to pieces by Others; 
ilo.. but they never went fo far, as to command any. 
elf: Man to torment himſelf, We have heard of thoſe 
ave that have ſuffer'd Caftration, to gratifie the Luſt of 
to their Imperious Maſters; but never any Man that 
and was forc'd to act it upon himſelf. They Murther 
O. 7 themſelves in their very Temples, and their Prayers 
"be are offer'd up in Blood, Whoſoever ſhall but ob- 
ta © ſerve what they do, and what they ſuffer, will find 
ich it ſo misbecoming an honeſt Man, fo unworthy of 
n, a Freeman, and ſo inconſiſtent with the Action of 
is, 2 Man in his Wits, that he muſt conclude them all 
d to be mad, if it were not that there are ſo many 
in of them; for only their Number is their Juſti ca- 
tion, ancdtheir Protection. 

pen he comes to reflect, ſays St. Auguſt in, upon 
thoſe Paſſages, which he himſelf had ſeen in the Capi- 
tol, be Cenſures them with Liberty and Reſolution © 
And no Man would believe that ſuch Things would be 
done, unleſs in Mockery, or Phrenzy. What Lamen- 
tation is there ix the. Egyptian Sacrifices for the 0 
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To the Reader. | 
of Ofiris 2 And then what Joy for the finding of bim 
again ? Which he makes himſelf Sport with; for, iu 
truth, it is all a Fiction: And yet thoſe People, that | 
neither loſt any thing, nor found any thing, muſt ex- 
preſs their Sorrows and their Rejoicings, tothe bigb- 
eſt Degree: But there is only a certain Time, ſays : 
be, for this Freak, and once in a Year People may 
be allow'd to be Mad. I came into the Capitol, W 
ſays Seneca, where the ſeveral Deities had their ſe- Right 
yeral Servants, and Attendants, their Lictors, their Auth. 
Dreſſers, and all in Poſture and Action, as if they dova 
were executing their Offices; Some to hold the He v 
Glaſs, others to Comb out Juno's and Minerva's Knig 
Hair; One to tell Jupiter what a Clock it is; was 
dome Laſſes there are that ſit gazing upon the I- the . 
mage, and Fancy Jupiter has a Kindneſs for them. Wo 
All theſe things; ſays Seneca 4 while after, a Wiſe to R 
Man will obſerve for the Laws ſake, more than for and 
the Gods; and all this Rabble of Deities, which bein 
the Superſtition of many Ages has gather'd toge- of t. 
ther, we are in ſuch manner to adore, as to conſider tus, 
the Worſhip to be rather Matter of Cuſtom, than Ja: 
of Conſcience. Whereupon St. Auguſtin obſerves, & Gal 
That this Iluſtrious Senator Wor ſhipp'd what he .- De 
prov'd, Adted what he Diſlik'd, and Ador'd what 

be Condemn'd. 


T has been an Ancient Cuſtom, to Record the 
with all their Circumftances ; and ir is but a 


Author. Seneca was, by Birth, a Spaniard of Cor- 


Actions, and the Writings of Eminent Men, 


hey do va (a Roman Colony of great Fame and Antiquity) 
55 He was of the Family of Aunæus, of the Order of 


£2 Knights; and the Father, Lucius Annenus Seneca, 
'S 3 was diftinguiſh'd from the Son, by the Name of 
I the Orator. His Mother's Name was Helvia, a 
Mm. Woman ot Excellent Qualities. His Father came 


and Children ſoon follow'd him, our Seneca yet 
being in his Infancy. There were three Brothers 
of them, and never a Siſter, Marcus Anneus Nova- 


la: The Firſt of theſe chang'd his Name for Junius 
s, Gallio, who adopted him; to him it was that he 
Dedicated his Treatiſe of ANG ER, whom he calls 
Z Novatus too; and he alſo Dedicated his Diſcourſe 
of a Happy Life to his Brother Gallio. The young- 
eſt Brother ( Anneus Mela) was Lucan's Father, 
Seneca was about Twenty Years of Age in the Fifth 
Tear of Tiberius, when the Jews were expelbd Rome, 
His Father train'd him up to Rhetorick, but his 
Genius led him rather to Philoſophy 5; and he ap- 
ply'd his Wit to Morality and Virtue. He was a 
ERIE great 
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r. SEN EC As Life and Death. 


ö Right that we owe to the Memory of our Famous 


to Rome in the Time of Auguſtus; and his Wife 


tus, Lucius Annaus Seneca, and Lucius Annaus Me- 


4 
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great Hearer of the Celebrated Men of thoſe Times; ö 


as Attalus, Sot ion, Papir ius, Fabianus, (of whom he 
males often mention ) and he was much an Ad- 
mirer alſo of Demetrius the Cynique, whoſe Con- 


verſation he had afterwards in the Court, and both 


at Home alſo, and Abroad, for they often Travell'd ànto Co 


together, His Father was not at all pleaſed with biens v 
his Humour of Philoſophy, but fore'd him upon the paniſhꝰ 


Law, and for a while he practiſed Pleading. After % 
which he would needs put him upon Publick Em- 


ployment : And he came firſt to be Quæſtor, then in Fav 


Prator, and ſome will have it that he was choſen patrin 
Bount 
Seneca finding that he had ill Offices done him 


Cox ſu ; but this is doubtful. 


at Court, and that Nero's Favour began to cool; 


he went directly and reſolutely to Neyo, with an 
Offer to refund all that he had gotten. Which 
Nero would not receive ; but, however, from that 


time, he chang'd his Courſe of Life, recelv'd few Þhim t 


Viſits, ſhunn'd Company, went little Abroad zſtil! and 
Ineſſe 


| PLL C 


"| | pretending to be kept at Home, either by Indiſpo- | 


ſition, or by his Study. Being Nerv's Tutor, and 


Governor, all things went well, ſo long as Nero q 


follow'd his Countel. His Two chief Favourites, 


were Burrhus, and Seneca, Who were both of them b 
Excellent in their Ways: Burrbus, in his Care of 1 
Military Affairs, and S:veriry of Diſcipline » Seneca © 
for his Precepts, and Good Advice in the Matter of 


i Eloquence, and the Gentleneſs of an Honeft Mind: 
| Adifting one another in that ſlippery Age of the 
Prince (ſays Tacitus,) to invite him, by the Allow- 


ance = Lawful Pleaſures, to the Love of Virtue? ! 
by | Seneca | 
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Feneca had Two Wives; the Name of the Firſt is 
pot mentioned; his Second was Paulina whom he 
dften ſpeaks of with great Paſſion. By the former 
he had his Son Marcus, 


LIFE and DEA TH. 


In the Firſt Year of Claudius he was Baniſh'd 


into Corſica, when Julia the Daughter of Germa- 
Ficus was accus'd by Meſſalina of Adultery, and 
paniſh'd too: Seneca being charg'd as one of the 
Adulterers. After a matter of Eight Years, or 
upwards, in Exile, he was call'd back, and as much 
In Favour again as ever, His Eſtate was partly 
Patrimonial, but the greateſt Part of it was the 
Bounty of his Prince. His Gardens, Villas, Lands, 


oſſeſſions, and incredible Sums of Money, are a- 


¶ reed upon at all Hands; which drew an Envy up- 


on him. Dio reports him to have had 250000 “. 
Sterling at Intereſt in Britany alone. which he call'd 


Fin all at a Sum. The Court it ſelf could not bring 
Ihim to Flattery; and, for his Piety, Submiſſion, 
ſand Virtne, the Practice of his Whole Life wit- 
Inefſes for him. So ſoon, ſays he, as e 
the Candle is fn, my Wife, e 
that knows my Cuſtom, hes ſtill, without a Word 
V heabing: And then do I recollet® all that I have 
aid, or done that Day, and take my ſelf to Shrift, 
And why ſhould I conceal, or reſerve any thing. or 
4 make any Scruple of Euquiring into my Errors, when I 
can ſay to my Self, Do ſo no more, and for this once I'll 
2 forgive thee? And again, What can be more Pious, 
and Self-denying than this Paſſage, in one of his 


Epiſtles ? Believe me now, when I tell you 27. 96. 
the very bottom of my Soul: In all the Dif- 
+" me 
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ficulties and Croſſes of my Life, this is my Conſidera- In; 
tion; Since it is God's Will, I do not only obey, but aſ-? 
ſent to't , nor do I comply, out of Neceſſity, but Incli-? 
nation, J 
Here follows now, ſ#ys Tacitus, the Death of Se- 
neca, to Nero's great Satisfaftion: Not ſo much for 
any pregnant Proof again(t him, that he was of Yiſo's 
Conſpiracy; but Nero was reſolv'd to do that by the 
Sword, which be could not eſſect by Poiſon, For, it is © 
reported, that Nero had corrupted Cleonicus, Ca Proof 
Freeman oj Seneca's,) to give his Maſter Poyſon,which | 
did not ſucceed : Whether that the Servant had diſco- 
vered it to his Maſter, or that Seneca by his own Cau - 
tion and Jealouſie had avoided it; for he lived only 50 cos 
upon a ſimple Diet, as the Fruits of the Earth; and 
his Drink was moſt commonly River Water, 4 
Natalis, ir ſeems, was ſent upon a Viſit to bim, ſage 
(being indiſpoſed.) with a Complaint, That he would 
not let Piſo rome at him; and adviſing him to the Con- 
tinuanceoſ their Friendſhip and Acquaintance, as for- ig 
merly. To whom Seneca made anſwer, that frequent 
Meetings and Conferences betwixt them, could de nei- 
ther of them any Good; but that he had a great Inte- 


reſt in Piſo's Welfare. Hereupon.Granius Sylvanus 4 wh 
(a Captain of the Guard.) was ſent to Examine Se- 51 
neca uh the Diſcour ſe that paſs'd betwixt Him and i. 
Natalis, and to return bis Anſwer, Seneca, either 9 
by Chance, or upon Purpoſe, came that Day from Cam- 565 
pania, to a Villa of his own within Four Miles of tbe 7x 
City; and thither the Officer went the next Evening, ;, 
and beſet the Place. He found Seneca at Supper with A | 


bis Wife Paulina, and Tvo of his Friends; and gave } 


bim 


f LIFE ad DEATH. 
25 him immediately an Account of his Commiſſion. Se- 
Ineca told him, That it was true, that Natalis had 
been with him in Piſo's Name, with a complaint, That 
Pi ſo could not be admitted to ſee Him; and that He 
ſexcusd Himſelf by Reaſonof his Want of Health, and 
his Deſire to be Quiet, and private; and that be had 
0 Reaſon to prefer another Man's Welfare before his 
„ 3 Own, Czſar Himſelf, he ſaid, knew very well, That he 
was not a Man of Compliment z having receiv'd more 
3 Proofs of his Freedom, than of his Flattery. This An- 
ſwer of Seneca's was deliver'dto Cæſur in the Preſence 
0 Popza and Tigellinus, the intimate Confidents of 
; 2 this Barbarous Prince: and Nero ask'd him, Whether 
he could gather any thing from Seneca, as if he intend- 
ell to make himſelf away? The Tribune's Anſwer was, 
That he did not find him one jot mov'd with the Meſ- 
2 ſage: But that he went on roundly with his Tale, and 
never ſo much as chang*d Countenance for the Matter, 
2 Gobacktobhim then, ſays Nero, and tell him, That he 
2 isCondemn'd to Die. F abius Ruſticus delivers it, 
That the Tribune did not return the ſame Way he came, 
bunt went aſide to Fenius (a Captain of that Name) 
and told him Cæſar's Orders, asking his Advice, whe- 
ther he ſhould Obey them, or not; who bad him by all 
3 Means to do as bewasOrder'd. Whichwant of Reſolu= 
tion was fatalto them all; for Silvanus alſo, that was 
one of the Conſpirators 77 iſted now to ſerve, and to in- 
oereaſe thoſe Crimes which he had before complotted to 
Revenge. And yet he did not think fit to appear hi mſelf 
in the Buſineſs, but ſent a Centurion to Seneca, to tell 
bim his Doom, Seneca, without any Surprixe or Diſ- © 
2 order, calls for hs Will ; which lein re fus d him 1 5 
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the Officer, be turn d to his Friends, and told them time. 

That ſince he was not permitted torequite them as thej ing wa 
deſeru'd, he was yet at Liberty to bequeath them the forced 
Thing of all others that he eſteem'd the moſt, that i; haſten 
the Image of his Life: Which ſhould give them the Re- moſt ſi 
putation both of Conſtancy, and Friendſhip, if they remev 
would but imitate it; exhorting them to a Firmneſs of || one m 
Mind, ſometimes by Good Counſel, otherwhile by Repre- |] loquen 
henſion, as the Occaſion required. Where, ſays he, is lent 7 
all your Philoſophy nom? all your Premeditated Re. ken in 
folutions againſt the Violences of Fortune? Is there any his om 
Man ſo ignorant of Nero's Cruelty, as to expect, after ot her 
the Murther of his Mother, and his Brother, that he Spite 
ſhould ever ſpare the Life of his Governor, and Tutor ? ¶ for fl 
After ſome General Expreſſions to this purpoſe, he took | porta 
his Wife in his Arms, and having fomewhat fortified Free. 
her againſt the preſent Calamity, he beſought and con- 
jur'd her to moderate her Sor rows, and bet ake her Self cord 
to the Contemplations, and Comforts of a Virtuous 4 a 2 
Life ; which would be a fair and an ample Conſolation Þ apt 
to her for the Loſs of her Husband. Paulina, on the 45 l 
other fide, tells him her Determination to bear him 
Company, and Wills the Executioner to do his Office. "3 Co 
Mell, lays Seneca, if after the Sweetneſs of Life, as I ter, 
have repreſented it to thee, thou hadſt rather entertain jor 
an Honourable Death, I ſhall not envy thy Example; Ke 
conſulting at the ſame time, the Fame of the Per ſon he 
lov'd, and his own Tenderneſs,. for fear of the Injuries 
that might attend her when he was gone. Our Reſolu- | 
t ion, ſays he, in thisGenerous Act, may be equal, but 
thine will be the greater Reputation, After this, vhe 
Feins of both their Arms were opened at the ſame 


1 O time. 


LIFE a DEATH. 
hem time. Seneca did not bleed ſo freely, his Spirits be. 
they ing waſted with Age, and a thin Diet; ſo that he was 
n theffl fore'd to cut the Veins of his Thighs, and elſewhere, to 
at ic haſten his. Diſpatch; When he was far ſpent, and al- 
Re- moſt ſinking under his Torments, he deſir' d his Wife to 
they] remove into another Chamber, leſt the Agonies of the 
ſs of one might work upon the Cour age of the other, His E- 
pre- | loquence cont inu d to the laſt, as appears by the Excel- 
>, is | lent Things he deliver'd at bis Death; which being ta- 
Re. ken in Writing from his own Mouth, and publiſh'd in 
any his omn Words, Iſpall not preſume to deliver them in any 
fter other. Nero, in the mean time, who had no particular 
5 he I Spite to Paulina, gave Orders to prevent her Death, 
or? for fear his Cruelty ſhould grow more and more in ſup- 
ook portable, and odious. Wherenpon the Soldier's gave all 
fied Freedom, and Encouragement to her Servants, to Bind 
on- up her Wunds, and ſtop the Blood, which they did ac- 
'Z cordingly; but whether ſhe was ſenſible of it or not, is 
3a Queſtion, For among the Common People, who are 
apt to judge the worſt, there were ſome of Opinion, that 
4 long as ſhe deſpair d of Nero's Mercy, ſhe ſeem'd 
im to Court the Glory of dying with ber Husband for 
ce. Company; but that upon the likelihood of better Quar- 
ter, ſhe was prevail'd upon to out-live bim; And ſo, 
for ſome Tears ſhe did ſurvive him, with all Piety and 
Ke ſpect to his Memory; but ſo miſerably pale and wan, 
that every body might read the Loſs of ber Blood and 
GHirits in ber very Countenance. 
3 Seneca finding his Death flow, and lingring, deſires . 
28 Statius Annæus (his eld Friend and Phyſician) to give 
bim a Doſe of Poiſon, which he had provided before- 
Lana, being the ſame Preparation which was appoint- 
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ed for Capital Offenders in Athens. This w 
brought him, and he drank it up, but to little Puri L 
poſe; for his Body was already chill'd, and bound up . 
Fai the Force of it. He went at laſt into a hot 
Bath, and ſprinkling ſome of his Servants that mer: 
ue xt him, This, ſays he, is an Oblation to Jupiter the 
Deliverer. The Fume of the Bath ſoon diſpatch! 
him, and his Body was burnt, without any Funera 
Solemnity, as he had directed in his Teſtament : tho 
this Will of his was made in the height of his Proſpe.. 
rity, and Power. There was a Rumour that Subriuss, 
Flavius, in a private Conſultation with the Centuri. = 
ons, had taken up this following Reſolution, (and that % 
Seneca himſelf was no Stranger to it) that is to ſay 
That after Nero ſhould have been ſlain by the help 7 5 
Piſo, Piſo himſelf ſhould have been kild too; and 
the Empire deliver'd up to Seneca, as one that wel a 
deſerv 'd it, for his Integrity and Virtue, 3 
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CHAP. L 
Of BENEFITS u general. 


T is, perhaps, one of the moſt perni- 
cious Errors of a Raſh, and Inconſi- 
derate Life; the Common Ignorance 


. s of the World in the Matter of ex- 
72 


changing Benefits, And this ariſes 
ee from a Miſtake, partly in the Perſon 
Nit we would Oblige, and partly in the Thing it 
4 f. To begin wit.. the Latter ; A Benefit is a good 
ee, done with Intention and Fudgment ; that is to ſay, 
ch a due Regard to all the Circumitances of What, 
A w, Why, When, Where, To whom, How much, and the 
e. Or otherwiſe ; It is a Voluntary, and Benevolent 
ton that delights the Giver, in the Comfort it brings to the 
ceiver. It will be hard to draw this Subject, either 
to Method or Compaſs ; the one, becaule of the jp- 
B finite. 
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finite Variety, and Complication of Caſes; the other 
by reaſon of the large Extent of it: For the Whole 
Buſineſs (almoſt) of Mankind in Society, falls un 
der this Head: The Duties of Kings, and Subjects, 
Husbands, and Wives; Parents, and Children; Ma. £$ 
ſteys, and Servants; Natives, and Strangers; High, and 7 
ow ; Rich, and Poor; Strong, and Weak ; Friends 

and Enemies. Ihe very Meditation of it breed 
good Blood, and generous Thoughts; and inſtruQ: 
us in all the Parts of Honour, units Friend. 
Mip, Piety, Gratitude, Prudence, and Juſtice. ln + 
Mort, the Art and Skill of conferring Benefits, is of 
all Human Duties, the moſt abſolutely neceflary to» i 
the Well-Being both of Reaſonable Nature, ande V 
every Individual; as the very Cement of all Commu & 
nities, and the Bleſſing of Particulars. He that doe 
good to another Man, does alſo good to himſelf; not 
only in the Conſequence, but in the very act of do ay 
ing it: For the Conſcience of Well-doing is an am eri 
ple Reward. 2 
OF Bznefits in general, there are ſeveral Sorts; 
as * Neceſſary, Profitable, and Delightſu! @ 

* Benefits Ne- Some Things there are, without ei 
eſſary, Prata - which we cannot Live; others, with. 
Ble, and Delight out which we ought not to Live; ard e 


ful, ſome again without which we «i 
not Live. In the Firſt Rank a: t ! 
thoſe, which deliver us from Capital Dangers, d hic 
Apprehenſions of Death: And the Favour is rated Mate 
according to the Hazard; for the greater the Extre d 
mity, the greater ſeems the Obligation. The neu gur 
is a Caſe wherein we may indeed Live, but we ha d, 
better Die: As in the Queſtion of Liberty, Modeſt; ard 
and a good Conſcience. In the Third Place followaWe f 


thoſe things which Cuſtom, Uſe, Affinity, and A: rs 
quaintance, have made dear to us; as Husband ieee 
Wives, Children, Friends, &c. which an honeſt Ma! h 
; will preſerve at his utmoſt Peril: Of Things 0 hic 
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Good 


ter of Commerce. 


de only Benefits ill- taken; as Cutting, 
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Stable there's a large Field; as Money, Honour, Oc. 
to which might be added Matters of Superfluity and 


Pleaſure. But, we ſhall open a way to the Circum- 
: Mances ofa Benefit, by ſome previous, and more ge- 


geral Deliberations upon the Thing it ſelf. 
** ' | 
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Several Sorta of BENETITS. 


E ſhall divide Berefts, into Abſolute and * Val- 

gar; the one, appertaining to 
Life; the other, is only mat- * Benefits Abſo- 
The former are lute, and Val- 
the more Excellent, becauſe they can gar. 


erer be made void; whereas all Ma- | 

- #erial Benefits are toſs'd back, and forward, and 
-<hange their Maſter. 
s ook like Benefits, but are only deſirable Convenien- 
bes, as Wealth, Oc. and theſe a Wicked Man may re- 
' Weive from a Good, or a Good Man from an Evil. 


There are ſome Offices that 


which 
at ancing, 
Eurning, under the hand of a Surgeon. The great- 


Qthers again that bear the Face of 12 


It Benefits of all, are thoſe of good Education, 


Which we feceive from our Parents, either in the 
Wate of Ignorance, or Perverſeneſs, as their Care 
d Tenderneſs in our Infancy ; their Diſcipline in 


1 C 


gur Childhood, to keep us to our Duties by Fear; 


hd, if fair means will not do, their proceeding after- 


+ 


deft; Wards to Severity, and Puniſhment, without which 
followWe fhould never have come to good. There are Mat- 
id A, rs of great Value many times, that are but of ſmall 


band ieee; as Inſtructions from a Tutor, Medicines from 

t M 1 And there are ſmall Matters again, 

5 100 hich are of great Conſideration to us: The Gift 
tab 
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may be ſmall, and the Conſequence great; as a Cup 
ans 


of cold Water in a time of need may ſave a 
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Life; ſome Things are of great Moment to the Gi- 


ver; others to the Receiver: One Man gives me an 


A 


Houle ; another fnatches me out, when *tis falling 


upon my Head: One gives me an Eſtate; another 


mot 
to h 
botl 


is ne 


takes me out of the Fire, or caſts me out a Rope 
when I am ſinking: Some good Offices we do to 
Friends; others to Strangers; but, thoſe are the no- 
bleſt that we do without Pre-deſert. There is an 
Obligation of Bounty; and an 8 of Cha- 
rity: This, in caſe of Neceſſity; and That, in point 
of Convenience. Some Benefits are Common; others 
are Perſonal ; As, if a Prince (out of pure Grace)“ 
grant a Privilege to a City; the Obligation lies upon 
the Community; and only upon every Individual, 
as 2 Part of the Whole; but if it be done particularly? 
for my ſake, then am I fingly the Debtor for't. The 
cheriſhing of Strangers is one of the Duties of Hoſpi- 
tality; and exerciſes it ſelf in the Relief, and Protec 
tion of the Diſtreſſed. There are Benefits of good 
Counſel, Reputation, Life, Fortune, Liberty, Health; 
nay, and of Superfluity, and Pleaſure. One Man o 
bliges me out of his Pocket: Another gives me Mar, 
ter of Ornament and Curioſity: A third, Conſolati 
on. To ſay nothing of Negative Benefits; for ther 
are, that reckon it an Obligation if they do a Bod 
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no Hurt; and place it to Accompt, as if they fav'd! 
2 Man, when they do not undo him. To ſhut uv! 
all in one Word; as Benevolence is the moſt foci? 
able of all Virtues, ſo it is of the largeſt Extent3 
for there is not any Man either ſo great, or ſo little 
but he is yet capable of giving and of receiving Be 
nefits, ; 
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Chap. 111. of BENEFITS. 5 


C-HA-F. II. 


1 Son may oblige bis FATHER and a SERVANT his 


MasTER. 


it may not be poſſible for a Father to owe 


more to a Son, in other Reſpects, than the Son owes 
to his Father for his Being? That many Sons are 
both Greater and Better than their Fathers, there 
is no Queſtion ; as there are many other things that 


derive their Beings from others, which yet are far 
greater than their Original. Is not the Tree larger 
than the Seed? The River than the Fountain? The 
Foundation of all things lyes hid, and the Superſtruc- 
ture obſcures it. If owe all to my Father, becauſe 
he gives me Lite, I may owe as much to a Phyſician 
that ſav'd his Life; for if my Father had not been 
cur'd, I had never been begotten: Or, if I ſtand in- 
debted for all that I am, to my Beginning: my Ac» 
knowledgment muſt run back to the very Original of 

| ' Beneſte 
of Life, which he had never done, if his Father had 
not firſt given it to him. He gave me Life, not 
knowing to whom, and when I was in a Condition, 
neither to feel Death, nor to fear it. That's the 
Great Benefit, to give Life to one that knows how 
to uſe it; and that is capable of the Apprehenſion of 
Death. is true, that without a Father 1 could ne- 
ver have had a Being; and ſo without a Nurſe that 
Being had never been improv'd; but I do not there- 
ore owe my Virtue either to my Nativity, or to her 
hat gave me Suck, 'The Generation of me was the 
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Weaſt part of the Benefit: For, to live is common 


ith Brutes ; but, to live well, is the main Buſineſs ; 
and that Virtue is all my own, ſaving what I drew 

om my Education, It does not follow that the gt 
B 3 Benefid 
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the greateſt could never have been. The Father gives 


Life to the Son but once; but if the Son ſave the © 


Father's Life often, though he do but his Duty, ir 


is yet a Greater Benefit, And again, the Benefit 


Chap. IIl. 


Benefit muſt be the greateſt, becauſe without the Firſt. 


that a Man receives is the greater, the more he needs ** 


it; but the Living has more need of Life, than he 
that is not yet born; So that the Father receives a 
{Greater Benefit in the Continuance of his Life, than 
the Son in the Beginning of it. What if a Son de- 
liver his Father from the Rack; or, which is more, 
lay himſelf down in his Place? The giving of him 
a Being, was but the Office of a Father; a ſimple 
Act; a Benefit given at a venture; beſide that he 
had a Participant in it, and a Regard to his Family. 


He gave only a ſingle Life, and he receiv'd a happ 


y 8 
one. My Mother brought me into the World naked, 
eaſon ; but my Reputation, 
Scipio '2 
is Father in a Bat- 
tel with Hannibal; and afterward from the Practices, 
n 3 covering 
him with Conſulary Honours, and the Spoils of Pub- 
lick Enemies. He made himſelf as Eminent for his 
Know- 
ledge; He was the Defender, and the Eſtabliſher of 
His Country: He left the Empire without a Compe- 

4 made himſelf as well the Ornament of 

Rome, as the Security of it: And did not Scipio, in al! 
this, more than requite his Father barely for beget- 
ting of him? Whether did Anchiſes more for near, * 
Fandling the Child in his Arms; or Ænea for hi? 
Father, when he carry'd him upon his Back through 
the Flames of Troy, and made his Name Famous to 
Future Ages, among the Founders of the Roman Em- 
pire? T. Manlius was the Son of a Sour and Imperious 
Father, who baniſh'd him his Houſe as a Blockhead, 
| (ane a Scandal to the Family ; This . 2 


Ss and void of 
and my Fortune, are advanc'd by ray 
(as yet in his Minority) reſcu'd 


irtue. 
and Proſecution of a powerful Faction; 
Moderation, as for his Piety, and Military 


titor; an 
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that his Father's Life was in Queſtion, and a Day 
ſet for his Tryal, went to the Tribune that was con- 

cern'd in his Cauſe, and di ſcours'd him about it: The 
Tribune told him the appointed Time, and withal 
(as an Obligation upon the young Man) that his 
2 Cruelty to his Son would be part of his Accuſation ; 
Mlanlius, upon this takes the Tribune aſide, and pre- 
ſenting a Ponyard to his Breaſt, Swear, ſays he, That 
7 you pill let this Cauſe fall, or you ſhall have this Dagger in 
2 the Heart of you ; and now lis at your Choice, which away 


The Tribune ſwore, and 


you will deliver my Father, 


kept his Word, and made a fair Report of the Whole 
Matter to the Council. 
mous by his Eloquence, Juſtice, or Arms, illuſtra- 
tes his Extraction, let it be never ſo mean; and 
1 2 ineſtimable Reputation to his Parents. We 


He that makes himſelf Fa- 


ould never have heard of Sophroniſcus, but for his 
Son Socrates ; nor of Ariſto and Gryllus, if it had not 


been for Xenopbon and Plato. 


Tris is not to diſcountenance the Veneration we 
owe to Parents ; nor to make Children the worſe, 
but the better; and to ſtir up generous Emulations: 
For, in Conteſts of good Offices, both Parts are 


1 happy; as well the Vanquiſh'd, as thoſe that Over- 


come. lt is the only Honourable Diſpute that can 


arrive betwixt a Father and a Son,- which of the 

Two ſhall have the better of the other in the Point 

of Benefits. | 
IN-the Queſtion betwixt a Maſter, and a Ser- 

vant; we mult diſtinguiſh betwixt 

* Benefits, Duties, and Actions Mini- * 4 Servant 

ſterial. By Benefits we underſtand may oblige bis 

thoſe good Offices that we receive Mafer, 

from e which are voluntary, Fa 

and may be forborn without Blame. Duties are the 

Parts of a Son, and Wife ; and incumbent upon Kin- 

dred and Relations. Offices Miniſterial belong to the 

Part of a Servant. Now, fince it is the Mind, and 

B 4 n not 
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not the Condition, of the Perſon, that prints the Va- 
lue upon the Benefit, a Servant may oblige his Ma- 
ſter, and ſo may a Subject his Soveraign, or a com- 
mon Soldier his General, by doing more than he is 
expreſly bound to do. Some Things there are, which 
the Law neither Commands, nor Forbids; and here 
the Servant is free. It would be very hard for a 
Servant to be chaſtiz'd for doing leſs than his Duty, 
and not thank'd for't when he does more. His Body, 
*ris true, is his Maſter's, but his Mind is his own : [© 
And there are many Commands which a Servant 
ought no more to obey, than a Maſter to impoſe, 
There is no Man ſo great, but he may both need the he v. 
Help and Service, and ſtand in fear of the Power out 
and Unkindneſs, even of the meaneſt of Mortals. Glot 
One Servant kills his Maſter ; another faves him, nay, that 
preſerves his Maſter's Life, perhaps, with the Loſs wou 
of his own: He expoſes himſelf to Torment and dern 
Death; he ſtands firm againſt all Threats and Batte- in a 
ries: Which is not only a Benefit in a Servant, but Þ riou: 
much the greater for his being ſo, 2 chul 
Wurrn Domitius was befieg'd in Corfinium, and the Gre 
Place brought to great Extremity; he preſs'd his Ser- for 
vant ſo earneſtly to poiſon him, that at laſt he was 
prevail'd upon to give him a Potion; which, it ſeems, } $33 
was an innocent Opiate, and Domitins out-livid it: 
Caſar took the Town, and gave Domitius his Lite, but 
it was his Servant that gave it him firſt, 1 
'» THERE was another Town befieg'd, and when it # 
was upon the laſt Pinch, two Servants made their E- * 
ſcape, and went over to the Enemy: Upon the R- 
mans entering the Town, and in the heat of the Sol- 
diers Fury, theſe T'wo Fellows ran directly home, 
took their Miſtreſs out of her Houſe, and drave her 
before them, telling every body how barbarouſly ſhe 
had us'd them formerly, and that they would now 
have their Revenge : When they had her without 
the Gates, they kept her cloſe till the Danger was 
{ © over; 


0 


over; by which means they gave their Miſtreſs her 
Ma. Life, and ſhe gave them their Freedom. This was 
om not the Action of a ſervile Mind, to do fo Glorious 
e is a Thing, under an Appearance of ſo Great a Villany 3 


wich for if they had not paſs'd for Deſerters, and Parrici- 
cre des, they could not have gain'd their End. 

ra 7 Wirn one Inſtance more (and that a very brave 
ity, one) I ſhall conclude this Chapter, 

dy, [IN the Civil Wars of Rome, a Party coming to 
n: ſearch for a Perſon of Quality that was proſcrib'd, 2 


Servant put on his Maſter's Cloaths, and deliver'> 
himſelf up to the Soldiers, as the Maſter of the Houſe 5 
the he was taken into Cuſtody, and put to Death, with- 
ver cout diſcovering the Miſtake, What could be more 
als. Glorious, than for a Servant to die for his Maſter, in 
ay, that Age, when there were not many Servants that 
oſs would not betray their Maſters? So generous a Ten- 
nd derneſs in a Publick Cruelty ; ſo invincible a Faith 
tte- in a General Corruption! What could be more Glo- 
but rious, | ſay, than fo exalted a Virtue, as rather to 

chuſe Death for the Reward of his Fidelity, than the 


he Þ Greateſt Advantages he might otherwiſe have had 


er- for the Violation of it? 
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but CHAP. IV. 

it f 3 it is the INTENTION, not the MATTER, that makghe 
- = the BENEFIT, 2 

No- 4 . | 

ol- 3 HE Good Will of the Benefactor is tho Foun- 

ne, tain of all Benefits; nay, it is the Benefit it 


er Þ ſelf; or, at leaſt, the Stamp that makes it valuable 
he and current. Some there are, I know, that take tho 
Matter for the Benefit ; and tax the Obligation by 
Weight and Meaſure, When any thing is given 


as them, they preſently caſt it up; Mat may ſucb an 
2 they p 7 2 . 500 
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Houſe be worth? Such an Office ? Such an Eſtatie? As if 4 g 


that were the Benefit, which is only the Sign, and 
Mark of it: For the Obligation reſts in the Mind, 
not in the Matter; And all thoſe Advantages which 
we ſee, handle, or hold in actual Poſſeſſion by the 


_} 
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Courteſie of another, are but ſeveral Modes, or Ways 


of Explaining, and putting the good Will in Execn- 
tion. There needs no great Subtilty, to prove, That 
both Benefits and Injuries receive their Value from 
the Intention, when even Brutes themſelves are able 
to decide this Queſtion. Tread upon a Dog by 
chance, or put him to pain upon the Drefling of a 
Wound; the one, he paſſes by as an Accident; and 
the other, in his Faſhion, he acknowledges as a Kind- 
_ neſs; but, offer to ſtrike at him, though you do him 
no Hurt at all, he flies yet in the Face of 

for the Miſchief that you barely meant him. 


I T is further to be obſerv'd, That 


* All Benefits all * Benefits are good ; and (like the 
are good, Diſtributions of Providence) made up 
of Wiſdom and Bounty ; whereas the 

Gift it ſelf 1s neither good nor bad, 45 may indif- 
ferently be apply'd either to the one, or to the other. 


The Benefit is Immortal, the Gift Periſhable: For, 


the Benefit it ſelf continues, when we have no longer 
either the Uſe or the Matter of it. He that is dead, 
was alive; He that has loſt his Eyes, did ſee; and, 
whatſoever is done, cannot be render'd undone. My 
Friend (for inftance) is taken by Pirates; I redeem 
him; and, after that, he falls into other Pirates Hands; 
his Obligation to me is the ſame ſtill, as if he had 
preſerv'd his. Freedom. And. ſo, if I ſave a Man 
from any one Misfortune, and he falls into another j 


if I give him a Sum of Money, which is afterward 


taken away by Thieves; it comes to the ſame Caſe, 
Fortune inay deprive us of the Matter of a Benefit, 


but the Benefit it ſelf remains inviolable. If the Be- 
ne ir reſided in the Matter, that which is good for 


One 


you, even 
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one Man, would be ſo for another; 
times the very ſame thing given to ſeveral Per ſons, 
2 works contrary Effects; even to the Difference of 
Life, or Death; and that which is one Body's Gure, 


| proves another Body's Poiſon, Beſide that the Time» 
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1 in the * Good Will, that therefore 
the Good Will ſhould be always a 
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whereas many 


ing of it alters the Value ; and, a Cruſt of Bread 
upon a pinch, is a Greater Preſent than an Imperial 
What 1s more familiar, than, in a Battel, 
to ſhoot at an Enemy and kill a Friend? Or, inſtead 
of a Friend, to ſave an Enemy ? But yet this Diſap- 
pointment in the Event, does not at all operate upon 
the Intention, What if a Man cures me of a Wen, 
with a Stroke that was deſign'd to cut off my Head? 
Or, with a Malicious Blow upon my Stomach, breaks 
an Impoſthume? Or, whatif he fave my Lite, with 
a Draught that was prepar'd to poiſon me ? The 
Providence of the Iſſue does not at all diſcharge the 
Obliquity of the Intent. And the fame Reaſon 
holds good even in Religion it ſelf: It is not the In- 
cenſe, or the Offering, that is acceptable to God, 
bat the Purity and Devotion of the Worſhipper. 
Neither is the bare Will, without Action, ſuffictent 3 
that is, where we have the Means of Acting; for, 
in that Caſe, it fignifies as little to uh well, with- 
out well- doing, as to do good without ling it, There 
muſt be Effect, as well as Intention, to make me 
owe a Benefit; but, to will againſt it, does wholly - 
diſcharge it. In fine, the Conſcience alene is the 


Judge, both of Benefits and Injuries. 


IT does not follow now; becauſe the Benefit reſts 


* The Good Will 
Benefit; for if it be not accom- muſt be accom- 
pany'd with Government and Diſ- pany dæuith Fudg- 
cretion,. thoſe Offices which we call nent. 
Benefits, are but the Works of Pai- F; 
fion, or of Chance; and, many times, the greateſt: | 
of all Injuries. One Man does me Good by miſtake 3-- 
another 


12 SENECA: Chap. IV. Chap 
another . N a Third upon force; but none . 
of theſe Caſes do | take to be an Obligation; for for, 
they were neither directed to me, nor was there any not 

Kindneſs of Intention: We do not thank the Seas bids! 
for the Advantages we receive by Navigation; or in D 
the Rivers, for ſupplying us with Fiſh, and flowing of ther 
our Grounds ; we do not thank the Trees, either for Pity 


their Fruits, or Shades; or the Winds for a fair Gale : |} are 
And what's the Difference betwixt a reaſonable Crea | cauſe 
ture, that does not know, and an inanimate, that 3 1 we 
cannot? A good Horſe ſaves one Man's Life; a good | upor 
Suit of Arms another's; and a May, perhaps, that any 
never intended it, ſaves a Third. Where's the Dif- | 7 ftow 
ference now betwixt the Obligation of one, and of ces, 
the other? A Man falls into a fliver, and the Fright of 
eures him of an Ague ; we may call this a kind of whe 

lucky Miſchance, but not a Remedy. And fo it is cafic 
with the good we receive, either without, or beſide, 

oc contrary to Intention. It is the Mind, and not the we 
Event, that diſtinguiſhes a Benefit from an Injury. } anſ\ 
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CHAP. V. Bei 

con 
There muſt be TODGMENT in 4 Benefit, as well as MATr- Sin 
TER and INTENTION 3; and eſpecially in the Choice of nat 
the PERSON, as ha- 
in 


"A Sit is che Wil that deſigns the Benefit, and the en 
Matter that conveys it; ſo it is the Judgment Ch 
that perfects it: Which depends upon ſo many Cri- Ne 


tical Niceties, that the leaſt Error, either in the Per- us 

ſon, the Matter, the Manner, the Quality, the Quan- We 

tity, the Time or the Place, ſpoils All. m: 
pA | Tus 
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one Tax Conſideration of the Perſon is a * Main Point; 
for for, we are to give by Choice, and 

any not by Hazard, My Inclination * The Choice of 
eas bids meoblige one Man; I am bound the Perſon is 4 
or Fin Duty and Juſtice, to ſerve ano- main Point. 
ther; here tis Charity, there tis 
for | Pity; and elſewhere, perhaps, Encouragement, There 
le: are ſome that want, to whom I would not give; be- 
ea- aauſe, if I did, they would want ſtill. To one Man 
hat I would barely offer a Benefit; but I would preſs it 
od upon another. To ſay the Truth, we do not employ 
hat any Money to more Profit, than that which we be- 
Jif- |} tow ; and 'tis not to our Friends, our Acquaintan- 


of ces, or Countrymen, nor to this, or that Condition 
ht of Men, that we are to reſtrain our Bounties ; but, 
of whereſoever there is a Man there is a Place, and oc- 
is caſion for a Benefit. Me give to ſome that are good 
de, already; to others, in hope to make them ſo; but 
he we muſt do all with Diſcretion : For, we are as well 


' 14 anſwerable for what we give, as for what we receive : 
Nay, the miſplacing of a Benefit is worſe than the not 
- 2 receiving of it; for, the one is another Man's Fault; 
2 but the other is mine. The Error of the Giver does 
oft - times excuſe the Ingratitude of the Receiver ; 
for, a Favour ill placed, is rather a Profuſion than a 
Benefit. It is the moſt ſhameful of Loſſes, an in- 
conſiderate Bounty. I will chuſe a Man of Integrity, 

T- ﬆ Sincere, Conſtderate, Grateful, Temperate, Well. 
of natur'd, neither Covetous nor Sordid: And when [ 
have oblig'd ſuch-a Man, though not worth a Groat 
in the World, I have * my end. If we give, 
only to receive, we loſe the faireſt Objects for our 
Charity? the Abſent, the Sick, the Captive, and the 
Needy. When we oblige thoſe that can never pay 
us again in kind, as a Stranger upon his laſt Fare- 
wel, or a Neceſſitous Perfon upon his Death-Bed, we 
make Providence our Debtor. and rejoice in the Con- 
Kience even of a fruitleſs Benefit, So long as we 
| arp 
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leave our Fortunes to the moſt worthy. He that 


that moves the Kindneſs of mine; and I would ſooner Þ 
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are affected with Paſſions, and diſtracted with Hopes, 1 
and Fears, and (the moſt unmanly of Vices) with our 


Pleaſures, we are incompetent Judges where to place wig 
our Bounties. But when Death preſents it ſelf, and Hon 


that we come to our laſt Will and Teſtament, we that 
1 , . 282 3 care 
gives nothing, but in hopes of receiving, muſt die In.. 

teſtate. It 4 the Honeſty of another Man's Mind“ 0 js 


oblige a Grateful Man, than an Ungrateful : But, J, 
this ſhall not hinder me from doing good alſo to a PFO 
Perſon that is known to be Ungratetul: Only with 3 
this Difference, that I will ſerve the one in all Ex- % 
tremities with my Life and Fortune; and the other, J 
no turther than ſtands with my Convenience. But, 
what ſhall I do, you'll ſay, to know whether a Man f op 
will be Grateful or no? I will follow Probability, their 
and hope the beſt. He that Sowes, is not ſure to 


, XZ ano! 
Reap; nor the Seaman to reach his Port; nor the one 
Soldier to win the Field: He that Weds, is not ſure are 


His Wife ſhall be honeſt, or, his Children dutiful-? 
But, ſhall we therefore neither Sow, Sail, bear Arms, 


nor Marry ? Nay, if I knew a Man to be incurably e 
thankleſs, I would pot be ſo kind as to put him iu e: 
his Way, or let him light a Candle at mine, or dra 8 t 
Water at my Well; which may ſtand him perhaps not 
In great ſtead, and yet not be reckon'd as a Benefit TL Wor 
from me; for I do it careleſly, and not for his ſake, 4: 


but my own ; as an Office of Humanity, without an ng 
Choice or Kindnels, 1 
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The Matter of Obligations, with its Circumſtances. 1 it ? 
= wer 


RTEXT to the Choice of the Perſon, follows wen 
Achat of the Matter; wherein a Regard * Y ofa 


* 
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had to Time, Place, Proportion, Quality; and to 
the very nicks of Opportunity, and Humour. One 
Man values his Peace above his Honour; another his 
Honour above his Safety; and not a few there are, 
that (provided they may ſave their Bodies) never 
care what becomes of their Souls. So that Good 


Fo Offices depend much * Conſtruction. Some take 
I themſelves to be oblig » When they are not; others 
594 will not believe it, when they ate; and ſome again 

un take Obligations, and Injuries, the one for the other. 
«By Fon our better Direction let it be | 
Ex noted, That a * Benefit is a Common * A Benefit is a 


h : Tye betwixt the (Giver and the Receiver, common Tye be- 
ne with a Reſpect to both, Wherefore, it twixt Giver and 
„ muſt be accommodated to the Rules Receiver. 


yon Zof Diſcretion ; for all things have 
Ps their Bounds, and Meaſures, and ſo muſt Liberality 


þ among the reſt ; that it be neither too much for the 

"nc one, nor too little for the other; the Exceſs being 
every jot as bad as the Defect. Alexander beſtow'd a 
City upon one of his Favourites; who modeſtly ex- 


ble cuſing himſelf, That it was too much for him to receive: 
oy Well, but, ſays Alexander, it is not too much for me to 
* give: A haughty, certainly, and an imprudent Speech; 


2 for that which was not fit for the one to Take, could 
on not be fit for the other to Give. It paſſes in the 
World for Greatneſs of Mind, to be perpetually gi v- 
ing and loading of People with Bounties: But, tis 
any done thing to know how to Give, and another thin 
nnot to know how to Keep, Give me an Heart that's“ 
a. eeaſie and open, but III have no Holes in't; let it be 
& © Bountiful with Judgment, but I'll have nothing run 
out of it I know not how. How much greater was 
; he that refus'd the City, than the other that offer'd 
Fit? Some Men throw away their Money as if they 
were angry with it, which is the Error commonly of 
weak Minds, and large Fortunes. No Man eſteems 
of any thing that comes to him by Chance; but, _ 
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*tis govern'd by Reaſon, it brings Credit both to the 


Giver and Receiver; whereas thoſe Favours are, in 


ſome ſort, ſcandalous, that make a Man aſham'd of 
his Patron. 
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IT is a Matter of great Prudence, for the Bene- te 
factor * to ſuit the Benefit to the | 


* A Benefit mu 


Receiver. 


haps, be as great a Mockery, and Affront to the 


other: As a Plate of broken Meat (for the Purpoſe) 4 


Condition of the Receiver; who 
be ſuited to the muſt be, either his Superior, his In- 
Condition of the ferior, or his Equal; and that which |? 
would be the higheſt Obligation i- |? 


maginable to the one, would, per-“ 


to a Rich Man, were an Indignity, which to a Poor | fie 


Man is a Charity. The Benefits of Princes, and of 
Great Men, are Honours, Offices, Monies, Profita- | 3 
ble Commiſſions, Countenance, and Protection: The 
Poor Man has nothing to preſent, but Good Will,“ 
Good Advice, Faith, Induſtry, the Service and Ha- 


zard of his Perſon, an early 


1 perad venture, or 
ſome other cheap Curioſity: 


thing to his Detriment. Tis not for a Man to ſay, 
I was overcome by Importunity; for, when the Fe- 
ver is off, we deteſt the Man that was prevail'd up- 
en to our Deſtruction. I will no more undo a Man 


with his Will, than forbear ſaving him againſt it. It 


is a Benefit in ſome Caſes to Grant, and in others to 
Deny : So that we are rather to confider the Advan- 


tage than the Deſire of the Petitioner, For, we may 


in 2 Paſſion, earneſtly beg for (and take it ill to be 
deny'd too) that very thing, which, upon Second 
Thoughts, we may come to Curſe, as the Occafion 


of a moſt pernicious Bounty. Never give any Ring 2 


that ſhall turn to Miſchief, Infamy, or Shame. I will 
i con{id; 


quals indeed may cor- |! 
reſpond in Kind; but whatſoever the Preſent be, or | 
to whom ſoever we offer it, this General Rule muſt | % 


be obſerv'd, That we always defign the Good and 
Satisfaction of the Receiver; and, never grant any |? 


er | 


oblige 
nay 1 
Italſe! 
Furr'd 
Fenhar 
given 
other 
Fwelcc 
but y 
mate 


mark 
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Fonſider another Man's Want, or Safety; but ſo as 
not to forget my own: Unleſs in the Caſe of a very 
excellent Perſon, and then I ſhall not much heed 
hat becomes of my ſelf. There's no giving of Wa- 
ter to a Man in a Fever; or putting a Sword into a 
Nad Man's Hand. He that lends a Man Money to 
carry him to a Bawdyhouſe, or a Weapon for his 
"Revenge, makes himlelf 2 Partaker of his Crime. 
H that would make an * accep- 

n 1- | table Preſent, will pitch upon ſome- * An acceptable 
ber- thing that is deſired, ſought for, Preſent. 

the F nd hard to be found; that which 

ſe) he ſees no where elſe, and which few have; or at 
oor | MNeaſt not in that Place, or Seaſon; ſomething that may 
| of be always in his Eye, and mind him of his Benefac- 
ita- For. If it be laſting and durable, ſo much the bet- 
he ter; as Plate, rather than Money ; Statues, than 
ill, Apparel; for it will ſerve as a Monitor, to mind the 
Ta- | eceiver of the Obligation, which the Preſenter can- 


not ſo handſomly do. However, let it not be im- 
proper, as Arms to a Woman; Books to a Clown; 
or Toys to a Philoſopher : I will not Give to any Man 
uſt that which he cannot Receive; as if I threw a Ball to 
nd a Man without Hands; but I will make a Return, 
ny | Jtho' he cannot receive it; for my Buſineſs is not to 


ay, | oblige him, but to free my ſelf : Nor any thing that 
de- may reproach a Man of his Vice, or Infirmity : As 
p- Falſe Dice to a Cheat; SpeCtacles to a Man that's 
an Blind. Let it not be unſeafonable neither; as a 


It |Furr'd Gown in Summer; an Umbrella in Winter. It 
to enhances the Value of the Preſent, if it was never 
n- given to him by any body elſe, nor by me to any 
ay bother; for, that which we give to every body, is 
be welcome to no body, The nig does much, 
nd hut yet the ſame thing may receive a different Eſti- 
on mate from ſeveral Perſons ; for, there are ways of 


marking and recommending it in ſuch a manner, that if 
the lame Good Office be done to Twenty People, every 
1 ; . "O88 
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one of them ſhall reckon himſelf peculiarly obli a8 
As a cunning Whore, if ſhe has > Thouſand Doves | 
hearts, will perſuade every one of them, that {h: 
loves him beſt. But this is rather the Artifice of Co 
verſation, than the Virtue of it. 


Tux Citizens of Megara ſent Am. Pit 
* Let the Preſent baſſadors to * a n ths why | 
be fingular., of his Glory, to offer him, 28 rz 
. a Compliment, the Freedom of their 1 In « 
City. Upon Alexander's ſmiling at the Propoſal, they“ Ka 
told him, That it was a Preſent which they had ne 1 
ver made, but to Hercules, and himſelf, Whereu pon Bene 
Alexander treated them kindly, and accepted of it * 
not for the Preſenter's ſake, but becauſe they bad pe ne 
ou d him with Hercules; how unreaſonably ſoever:|? eixe 
For Hercules conquer d nothing for himſelf, but made 3 
it his Buſineſs to vindicate, and to protect the milſer: * 
ble, without any private Intereſt, or Deſign: But Abe 
tis intemperate Young Man (whoſe Virtue was no- _— 
thing elſe but a facceſotul Temerity) was train'd up f ind! 
from his Youth in the Trade of Violence: The Com] IIt ce 
mon Enemy of Mankind, as well of his Friends, 1. noth 
of his Foes, and one that valu'd himſelf upon being our 
terrible to all Mortals: Never conſidering, that the ſelf; 
dulleſt Creatures are as dangerous, and as dreadful, * the f 
7 the berco Ig the + ſon of a Toad, or the Tooth, | —— 
of a Snake, will do a Man's | Fam 
Paw of a Tiger. n's Buſineſs, as ſure as the 3 
2 we v 
| 8222 e ee ede S., I fiat! 
Sp eee 888 8888, 0 1 
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: The Manner of Obliging. I (uſp! 
: 3 mou 
if | HERE is not any Benefit ſo Glorious in i Dok 
. ſelf, but it may yet be exceedingly ſweeten d flow 
and improy'd by the Manner of conferring it. Thi wo 


Virtue 
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FI irtue, | know, reſts in the Intent; the Profit, in 
veer the Judicious Application of the Matter; but, the 
0 Beauty and Ornament of an Obligation, lies in the 
Manner of it; and it is then perfect, when the Dig- 
nity of the Office isaccompany'd with all the Charms, 
bad Delicacies of Humanity, Good- nature and Ad- 


eight Kreſs: And with Diſpatch too; for, he that puts a 

| 5 Man off from time to time, was never right at Heart. 
I IN the Firſt Place, whatſoever we 

4 dive, let us do it * frankly : A kind * Give frankly, 
Ane Wenefator makes a Man happy, as 
Pit Von as he can, and as much as he can. There ſhou'd 

| 15 li de no Delay in a Benefit, but the Modeſty of the Re- 
EY ceiver. If we cannot foreſee the Requeſt, let us how- 


3. ver immediately grant it, and by no means ſuffer 
110 the repeating of it, It is ſo grievous a thing, to ſay, 
F BY BEG; the very Word puts a Man out of Counte- 
" France 3 and *tis a double Kindneſs, to do the thing, 

5 00) and ſave an Honeſt Man the Confuſion of a Bluſh. 
Con. It comes too late, that comes for the Aſking; for 
nothing coſts us ſo dear, as that we purchaſe with 
Jour Prayers: It is all we give, even for Heaven it 
elf; and even there too, where our Petitions are at 
fu the faireſt, we chuſe rather to preſent them in Secret 
en Ejaculations, than by Word of Mouth. That is the 
| laſting, and the acceptable Benefit, that meets the 
Receiver half way. The Rule is, we are to Give, as 
3 we would Receive, chearfully, quickly, and without He- 
Dov ſitation; for, there's no Grace in a Benefit, that ſticks 
Sto the Fingers. Nay, if there ſhould be Occaſion for 
1 Delay, let us, however, not ſeem to deliberate; for 
aemurring is next door to denying ; and, ſo long, as we 
3 ſuſpend, fo long are we unwilling. It is a Court-hu- 
I mour, to keep People upon the Tenters ; their In- 
JF juries are quick and ſudden, but their Benefits are 
flow. Great Miniſters love to rack Men with Atten- 
dance; and account it an Oſtentation of their Power 
to hold their Suitors in hand, and to have many 7 
: neues 
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neſſes of their Intereſt. A Benefit ſhould be made 
acceptable by all poflible means, even to the end "Kt is 2 
that the Receiver, who is never to forget it, may I; 
bear it in his Mind with Satisfaction. There muſt ric 
be no Mixture of Sourneſs, Severity, Contumely, or ra 
Reproof, with our Obligations; nay, in caſe there a Ta 
ſhould be any Occaſion Dr ſo much as an Admoniti. 1 Cyni 
on, let it be referr'd to another time. We are a grènt 
deal apter to remember Injuries, than Benefits; and foun 
tis enough to forgive an Obligation, that has the Na- by gi 
ture of an Offence. . 14 
THERE are ſome that ſpoil a Good with 
Give chearſully. Office after it is done; and others, in | qui 
| the very inſtant of doing it. There Het 
muſt he ſo much Entreaty and Importunity : Nay, V 
if we do but ſuſpect a Petitioner, we put on a ſour Good 
Face; look another way; pretend Haſte, Company. | I py 
Buſineſs ; talk of other Matters, and keep him off 0/7 
with Artificial Delays, let his Neceflities be never ſo / 
preſſing; and when we are put to't at laſt, it comes | I ta 
fo hard from us, that 'tis rather Extorted, than Ob- cos 
tain'd ; and not fo properly the giving of a Bounty, 5 
as the quitting of a Man's hold upon the Tugg, when © us 
another is too ſtrong for him: So that this is but do- ceiv 
ing one Kindneſs 9 me, and another for himſelf: been 
He gives for his own Quiet, after he has tormented der 
me with Difficulties, and Delays. The Manner of ſerv 
Saying,. or of Doing any thing, goes a great way in the c 
Value of the thing it ſelf. It was well ſaid of him let 
| that call'd a good Office that was done harſhly, and A of c 
with an ill Will, A fony piece of Bread; tis neceſſary is E 
for him that is hungry, to receive it, but it almoſt our 
. chokes a Man in the going down. There muſt be no is i 
Pride, Arrogance of Looks, or Tumor of Words in 
the beſtowing of Benefits; no Inſolence of Behavi- 
our, but a Modeſty of Mind, and a diligent Care to 
catch at Occaſions, and prevent Neceſſities. A Pauſe, 7 
an unkind Tone, Word, Look, or Action, i * 
| the 


— 


VII. 
made 


end 
may 
| Fora Cavil. As in the Caſe of the Cynick that begg'd 
e Ya Talent of Antigonus; That's too much, ſays he, for 4 
Cynick to ak; and when he fell to a Penny, That's 
too little, ſays he, for à Prince to give. He might have 
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the Grace of a Courteſie. It corrupts a Bounty when 
it is accompany'd with State, Haughtineſs, and Ela- 
jon of Mind in the giving of it. Some have the 
Trick of ſhifting off a Suitor with a Point of Wit, 


found a way to have compounded this Controverſie, 


by giving him a Penny, as to a Cynick ; and a Talent as 
from a Prince. Whatſoever we beſtow, let it be done 


with a frank and a chearful Countenance : A Man 
"I muſt not give with his Hand, and deny with his Looks. 
Ile that gives quickly; gives willingly, 


WE are likewiſe to * accompany Good Deeds with 


Good Words, and ſay (for the Purpoſe) 


3 Why ſbould yon make ſuch a Matter of 
ibis? Why did not you come to me ſooner? good Deeds with 
yy <vould you make uſe of any Body elſe? good Words. 

I take it ill that you ſbould bring me a Re- 


- OI 
— 4 


* Accompany 


2 commendation ; Priiy let there be no more of this; but when 
ven have Occaſion bereafter, come to me upon your own de- 


Count. That's the Glorious Bounty, when the Re- 
7 ceiver can ſay to himſelf, What a bleſſed Day has this 


een to me | never was ary thing done ſo generouſly, ſo ten- 
4 derly, with ſo good a Grace, What is it I would not do to 


4 ſerve this Man 1 "Ad thouſand times as much another way 


; could not have given me this Satisfaction. 
let the Benefit be never ſo confiderable, the Manner 


la ſuch a caſe, 


of conferring it is yet the nobleſt part. Where there 
is Harſiineſs of Language, Countenance, or Behavi- 
noſt our, a Man had better be without it. A flat Denial 


is infinitely before a vexatious Delay; as a quick 
Death is a Mercy, compar'd with a lingring Torment. 
But to be put to Waitings and Interceſſions, after a 
Promiſe is paſt, is a Cruelty intolerable. "Tis trouble- 
ſome to ſtay long for a Benefit, let it he never ſo 
Great; and he that holds me needleſly in Pain, 2 

2 WO 


„„ K 


—— — 


rr 1 Doe rye 
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Two precious things, Time, and the Proof of Friend 
ſhip. Nay, the very Hint of a Man's Wants comet 
many times too late. If I had Money, ſaid Socrates, !þ 
evoruld buy me a Cloak. They that. knew he wanted 
one, ſhould have prevented the very Intimation 0 
that Want. It is not the Value of the Preſent, but 
the Benevolence of the Mind, that we are to conſiſÞ 
der. He gave me but a little, but it was generouſly, ani 
frankly done; it was a little out of a little: He gave it np 
without ning; he preſt it upon me; he watch'd the OppcrÞ 
tunity of doing it, and took it as an Obligation upon him{ci' 
On the other fide, many Benefits are great in Shew 
but little or nothing perhaps in Effect; when they 
come hard, ſlow, or at unawares. That which i 
iven with Pride and Oftentation, is rather an Am. 
Bition than a Bounty. the M 
Son Favours are to be confertr Courſe 


* Some Favours in * Publick : others in Private. Ins rate. 


in Publick, others Publick, the Rewards of Great Acti-fnconv 


in Private, ons; as Honours, Charges, or what: Hard t 

ſoever elſe gives a Man Reputation] ſtance, 
in the World; but the Good Offices we do for 2 Drowr 
Man in Want, Diftreſs, or under Reproach ; theſe from 
ſhould be known only to thoſe that have the Benefit But, 


of them. Nay, not to them neither, if we can hand- ation 
ſomely conceal it from whence the Favour came: For with“ 
the Secrecy, in many Caſes, is a main Part of the FÞulſio 
Benefit. There was a good Man that had a Friend, have: 
who was both Poor and Sick, and aſham'd to own in Kir 
his Condition: He privately convey'd a Bag of Mo- elf; 

ney under his Pillow, that he might ſeem rather to W o 

find than receive it. Provided I know that I give it, hey, 
no matter for his knowing from whence it comes that pf his 


I 


receives it. Many a Man ſtands in need of help, that the © 


has not the Face to confeſs it: If the Diſcovery may hic 


* Offence, let it lye conceal'd : He that gives to put t 

ſeen, would never relieve a Man in the Dark, It ne « 

would be too tedious to run through all the Niceties W841n 
that 
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at may occur upon this Subject. But, in T'wo 

MVords, he muſt be a Wiſe, a Friendly, and a Well- 

red Man, that perfectly acquits himſelf in the Art, 

Ind Duty of Obligiag ; for all his Actions muſt be 

Kquared according to the Meaſures of C:uility, Good. na- 
Wire and Diſcretion, ; 42 


AEIIISSSISISDISIISIISIISIEES 


per CH . 

fei, N 

hew, The DIFFERENCE and VALUE of BENEFITS. 
they 


: E have already ſpoken of Benefits in General; 
Am- the Matter, and the Intention, together with 
the Manner of conferring them. It follows now, in 
err \ÞCourſe, to ſay ſomething of the Value of them; which 

In js rated, either by the Good they do us, or by the 
Acti- : nconventence they ſave us, and has no other Stan- 
Hard than that of a Judicious Regard to Circum- 


[tion ſtance, and Occaſion. Suppoſe I ſave a Man from 
or 2 Drowning, the Advantage of Life is all one to him, 
heſe from what Hand ſoever it comes, or by what Means: 
nefitÞBut, yet there may be a vaſt Difference in the Obli- 


and- pation. I may do it with Hazard, or with Security; 
with Trouble, or with Eaſe ; Willingly, or by Com- 
alfion ; upon Interceſſion, or without it: I may 
have a Proſpe& of Vain-Glory, or Profit: I may doit 
za Kindneſs to another, or an Hundred By=ends to my 
Mo- ſelf; and every Point does exceedingly vary the Caſe. 
r to FI'wo Perſons may part with the ſame Sum of Mo- 
e it, Hey, and yet not the ſame Benefit: the One had it 
Pf his own, and it was but a little out of a great deal; 
"She other borrow'd it, and beſtow'd upon me that 
"Fr hich he wanted for himſelf, Two Boys were ſent 
Put to fetch a certain Perſon to their Maſter : The 
ne of them hunts up and down, and comes home 
Win weary, without finding him; the other falls 

; to 


1 
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to play with his Companions at the Wheel of Fol 
tune, ſees him by chance paſſing by, delivers hin 
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his Errand, and brings him. He that found him b 


chance deſerves to be puniſhed ; and he that ſouzh: ? 


for him, and miſs'd him, to be rewarded for his god 


Will, 


* We value the 


Thing, the La- tendance, What can be more preci. 
bour or Atten- cious than good Manners, good Let, 
dance. ters, Life and Health ? and yet de 


pay our Phyſicians, and Tutors, o 
ly for their Service in their Profeflions. If we bu 
things cheap, it matters not, ſo long as 'tis a Bat. 

ain: Tis no Obligation from the Seller, if no body F 
elſe will give him more for't. What would not 2 
Man give to be ſet aſhore in a Tempeſt ? For an}? 
Houſe in a Wilderneſs? A Shelter in a Storm? A Fire, 
or a Bit of Meat, when a Man's pinch'd with Hunger 
or Cold? A Defence againſt Thieves, and a Thou-[ 
ſand other Matters of Moment, that coſt but little?“ 
And yet we know that the Skipper has but his Freight] 
for our Paſſage; and the Carpenters and Bricklaye:;;? 
do their Work by the Day. Thoſe are many times, 
the greateſt Obligations, in truth, which in vulgar Fe 


-. * 


Opinion are the ſmalleſt: As Comfort to the Sich, 
Poor, Captives; good Counſel, keeping of People 
Wherefore we ſhould rec-M 
kon our ſelves to owe moit for the Nobleſt Benefits 
If the Phyfician adds Care, and Friendſhip, to the 
Duty of his Calling; and the Tutor, to the commoa 
Method of his Bufineſs; I am w eſteem of them 38 
the neareſt of my Relations: for, to watch with me; 


from Wickedneſs, Ec. 


to be troubled for me; and to put off all other Pati- 
ents for my ſake, is a particular Kindneſs : and ſo t 
is in my Tutor, if he takes more Pains with me than 
with the reſt of my Fellows. - 


IN ſome Caſes we value * th: | | 
Wing ; in others the Labour, and 4% 


—— 
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Sallary; but I am indebted to them over and above 
For their Friendſhip. The meaneſt-of Mechanicks, 
m br Ff he does his Work with Induſtry, and Care, tis an 
ugtt Juſual thing to caſt in ſomething by way of Reward, 
good more than the bare Agreement: And, ſhall we deal 

worſe with the Preſervers of our Lives, and the Re- 
« the} Formers of our Manners ? He that gives me himſelf 
d % Lif he be worth taking). gives the greateſt Benefit: 
Frech And, this is the Preſent which Aſchines, a poor Diſci- 
Lerl ple of Socrates, made to his Maſter, and as a Matter 
t de pf great Conſideration ; Others may have given you much, 
3, O Jays he, but I am the only Man that has left nothing to him- 
bur Jeff + This Gift, ſays Socrates, you ſhall never repent of, 
Bat. Jer I will take care to return it better than I found it : $0 
bod; That a brave Mind can never want Matter for Libera- 
1ot 2 Jity in the meaneſt Condition; for, Nature has been 
Ir an Jo kind to us, that where we have nothing of For- 
Fire, $une's we may beſtow ſomething of our own. | 
inget! II falls out often, that a Benefit is follow'd with 


hCu. zn * Injury ; let which will be fore- 
ttl-! x oſt, it is with the latter, as with * 4 Benefit fol- 


e Þne Writing upon another; it does lowed by an In- 


ayers In a great meaſure hide the former, jury. 

ie; Ind keep it from appearing, but it 

1-11; Woes not quite take it away. We may in ſome Caſes 
= b 

Sick, Nivide them, and both Requite the one, and Revenge 


he other; or otherwiſe compare them, to know 
„ Phether lam Creditor, or Debtor. You have oblig'd 

mne in my Servant, but wounded me in my Brother; 
de Jou have ſav'd my Son, but you have deſtroy'd my 
| Father: In this Inſtance, I will allow as much as 
{Fiety, and Juſtice, and Good-nature will bear; but 
Jam not willing to ſet an Injury againſt a Benefit. I 


. k ould have ſome reſpect to the Time; the Obliga- 
ſo i: Jon came firſt ; and then, perhaps, the one was de- 
than Nen'd, the other againſt his Will: under theſe Con- 


i lerations I would amplifie the Benefit, and leſſen 
4 2 * f . 1 1 . p q 7 „ 7 
er his 7 e Injury; and extinguiſh the one with the — 5 

| „ 


lary;} 
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nay, I would pardon the Injury even «vithout the Be. 
nefit, but much more after it. Not that a Man car Jwou 
be bound by one Benefit to ſuffer all Sorts of Inju. Ras 
ries ; for, there are ſome Caſes wherein we lye unde: a. 
no Obligation for a Benefit; becauſe a greater Injur; mor 
abſol ves it: As for Example, a Man helps me out ſays 
a Law-Suit, and afterwards commits a Rape upc: Yin C. 
my Daughter; where the following Impiety cancel; 8 
the antecedent Obligation. A Man lends me a litti: ſity 
Money, and then ſets my Houſe on Fire; the Deb. Aba 
or is here turned Creditor, when the jajury out. Jing 
weighs the Benefit. Nay, if a Man does but ſo much Jon t! 
as repent the good Office done, and grow Sour and JGoo 
Inſolent upon it, and upbraid me with it: If he did Thai 
it only for his own ſake, or for any other Rea ſor, 
than or mine; I am in ſome degree, more, or le, 
acquitted of the Obligation. I am not at all heho|- I 
den to him that makes me the Inftrument of his o 
Advantage. He that does me good for his own fake, k 
Fl do him good for mine. | 
 SrPPosE 2 Man makes Suit for: 
* The Caſe of a * Place, and cannot obtain it, but up- 8 
Conditional Re- on the Ranſom of Ten Slaves out} 
demption. of the Gallies. If there be Ten, ard 
2 80 no more, they owe him nothing fo 
their Redemption; but they are indebted to him for 
the Choice, where he might have taken Ten other} 
as well as theſe. Put the Caſe again, that by an Ad 
of Grace ſo many Priſoners are to be releaſed ; the: 
Names to be drawn by Lot, and mine happens to con: 
out among the reft : One part of my Obligation 
to him that put me in a Capacity of Freedom; and, 
the other is to Providence, for my being one of th 
Number. The greateſt Benefits of all have no Wi 
nefles, but lye conceal'd in the Conſcience. 4 
TakRE's a great Difference betwixt a Comm 
Obligation, and a Particular; *: 
Obligations Common that lends my Country Monerf 
and Ferſonal. obliges me, only as a Part of tag 


W boa 
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Be. Whole. Plato croſs'd the River, and the Ferry- Man 
ca: would take no Money of him: He reflected upon it 
Inju. as Honour done to himſelf; and told him, That Plato 
nd: t in Debt. But Plate, when he found it to be no 
dur; more than he did for others, recall'd his Word, For, 
ut 6; ſays he, Plato will owe nothing in particular, for a Benefit 


UPC in Common; what I owe with others, I will pay with others. 
nc='; 3 SoMEz will have it, That the Neceſ- 

litti: ſity * of wiſhing a Man well is ſome * Obligations 
Debt. Abatement to the Obligation in the do- «pon Neceſity. 
ing of him a good Office. But, I ſay, 

Fon the contrary, that it is the greater, becauſe the 


uc 

and Good will cannot be chang d. Tis one thing to ſay, 
e di4 That a Man could not but do me this or that Civility, 
aſor, becauſe he was forc'd to it; and another thing, That 
les Jhe could not quit the Good-will of doing it. In the 
eho!- former Caſe, I am a Debtor to him that impoſeth 


own the Force; in the other to himſelf, The unchange- 
ſakes, fable Good-will is an indiſpenſable Obligation: and, 

to ſay, That Nature cannot go out of her Courſe, 
for: does not diſcharge us, of what we owe to Providente. 
it up Shall he be ſaid to Will, that may change his Mind 
s out the next Moment? And, ſhall we queſtion the Will 
„, ard of the Almighty, whole Nature admits no Change? 
g fir luſt the Stars got their Stations, and fall foul one 


m for upon another? Muſt the Sun ſtand {till in the middle 
"ther pf his Courſe, and Heaven and Earth drop into Con- 
n A uſion? Muſt a devouring Fire ſeize upon the Uni- 
the: Perſe; the Harmony of the Creation be diffolv'd ; 


and the Whole Frame of Nature ſwallow'd up in 2 
ion i Wark Abyſs; And will nothing leſs than this ſerve to 
ard, Fonvince the World of their audacious and imperti- 
Pent Follies? It is not to ſay, that, Theſe Heavenly Bo- 
„es are not made for us; for, in part they are ſo ; and 
Fre are the better for their Virtues and Motions, whe- 
her we will or no: Though undoubtedly the Prin- 
e ipal Cauſe, is the unalterable Law of God. Provi- 
W<nce is not moy'd by any thing from without; but, 
= C 2 dhe 


28 
the Divine Will is an Everlaſting Law; an Immuta. | Matte 


It is not with our Hes. 494k 
venly, as with our Earthly Father. God thought of ay 4 
us, and provided for us, before he made us: (for, 


unto him all Future Events are preſent:) Man was 


not the Work of Chance; his Mind carries him above ? with 
«he flight of Fortune, and naturally aſpires to the n 
Contemplation of Heaven, and Divine Myſteries. Equa, 
Nay, to contemn, and to diſclaim theſe Divine Blef. ö On 
lings, without which we are utterly incapable of er- 
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ble Decree ; and the Impoſſibility of Variation pro- 
ceedsfrom God's Purpoſe of perſevering ; for he nevet 
repents of his Firſt Counſels. 


How deſperate a Phrenſie is it now, to undervalue 


Joying any other! 


HAT. IX. 


An Honeſt MAN cannot be Outdone in CouRrESsIE. 


IT 2 in the World for a Generous, and a Mag.? 
nificent Saying, that, 'Tis a Shame for a Man to le 
Out done in Courteſie: And it's worth the while to 2 I 
Firſt, 7 
there can be no Shame in a Virtuous Emulation; and, 
Secondly, there can be no Victory without croſſing 
the Cudgels, and yielding the Cauſe. One Man may 
have the Advantages of Strength, of Means, of Fot.“ 
tune; and this will undoubtedly operate upon the 
Events of good Purpoſes, but yet without any Dimi- 
nution to the Virtue, The good Will may be the 
Tame in both, and yet one may have the Heels of the 
other; For it is not in a good Office, as in a Courſe; 
where he wins the Plate that comes Firſt to the Poſt: 3 
And even there alſo, Chance has many times a great 
| Hand in the Succeſs. Where the Conteſt is about Be 
nefits; and that the one has not only a Good 8 but 
"I | | tia 


mine, both the Truth of it, and the Miſtake. 
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Matter to work upon; and a Power to put that good 
Ilntent in Execution: And the other has barely a Good 
ill, without either the Means, or the Occaſion of a 
' FRequital ; if he does but affectionately wiſh it, and 
Zendeavour it ; the latter-is no more Overcome, in 
Courteſie, than he is in Courage, that dies with his 
Sword in his Hand, and his Face to the Enemy, and, 
without ſhrinking, maintains his Station: For, where 
Fortune is Partial, Tis enough that the Good Will is 
Equal. There are TWO Errors in this Propofition z 
Firſt, toimply, That a good Man may be Overcome; 
and then to imagine, that any thing. Shameful can 
" Fbefal him, The Spartans prohibited all thoſe Exer- 


_—C@ ——— 


——_ 


ciſes where the Victory was declar'd by the Confeſ- 


ſion of the Contendent. The 300 Fabii were never 
laid to be Conquered, but Slain; nor Regulus to be 


Overcome, though he was taken Priſoner by the Cartbi- 
einiansn. The Mind may ſtand firm under the greateſt 


Malice, and Iniquity of Fortune; and yet the Giver 
and Receiver continue 8 Terms: As w-²ẽe 

ſreckon it a drawn Battel, when 

parted, tho' the one has loſt more Blood than the 

other. He that knows how to owe a Courteſie, and 
Iheartily wiſhes that he could 1 it, is Invincible; 


Two Combatants are 


So that every Man may be as Grateful as he pleaſes: - 
"Tis your Happineſs to give, tis my Fortune that 1 
can only receive. What Advantage now has your 


Chance over my Virtue ? But, there are ſome Men 
that have Jam + themſelves almoſt out of the 


2 Senſe of Human | | 
Naked and Unconcerned, through the middle of 


ctions ; as Diogenes, that walked 


Alexander's Treaſures, and was, as well in other Men's 
Opinions, as in his own, even above Alexander him» 


ſelf, who, at that time, had the Whole World at 


his Feet: For there was more that the one ſcorn'd 
to take, than that the other had in his Power to 
give; And, it is a greater Generoſity for a Beggar to 
refuſe Money, than for a Toes to beſtow it, This 

3 is 
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ever a whit the worſe, for not cleaving a Rock tha: 
is impenetrable ; neither is a grateful Mind overcome 
for want of an anſwerable Fortune. 


— 


long as, in point of good 


n. 


/ 


he could take away. 


Non is it always neceflary for 2 poor |? 

MNiſe Friend Man to fly to the Sanctuary of an In.“ 
is the Nobleſt vincible Mind, to quit Scores with the 
Bonnties of a Plentiful Fortune; but, 
it does often fall out, that the Return 
which he cannot make in End, are more than ſupply'\ 
Archelaus, a King of Macedon, in- 
vited Socrates to his Palace; but he excus'd himſelf, 
as unwilling to receive greater Benefits than he wa: 
able to Requite. This perhaps was not Pride in Seca 
7 for he was afraid of being forc'd to 

accept of ſomething which might poſſibly have been 
unworthy of him: Beſide that he was a Man of Li- 
berty, and loth to make himſelf a voluntary Slave : 
The Truth of it is, that Arche{avs had more need of 
Socrates, than Seccrates of Arcbelaus; for he wanted 2 
Man to teach him the Art of Life, and Death, and 
the Skill of Government; and to read the Book of 
Nature to him, and ſhew him the Light at Noon - 
dae. He wanted a Man, that, when the Sun was in 
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of Preſents. 


in dignity and value. 


r, but Cr 


Chap. I 


is a Remarkable Inſtance of an immoveable Mind; 
and there's hardly any contending with it; but a Man 
is nevertheleſs Valiant for being worſted by an invul⸗- 
nerable Enemy; nor the Fire one jot the weaker, for 
not conſuming an Incombuſtible Body; nor a Sword | ? 


* 


No matter for? 
the Inequality of the things Given, and Received, ſo 
ffection, the Two Parties 
Rand upon the ſame Level. *Tis no Shame not to 
overtake a Man, if we follow him as faſt as we can. 
That Tumor of a Man, the Vain-glorious Alex andes, 
was us'd to make his boaſt, that never any Man wen: 
beyond him in Benefits; and yet he liv'd to ſee a poor | ? 
Fellow in a Tub, to whom there was nothing that he 
could give, and from whom there was nothing that 


—_ „ 
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ave. 
d ot 
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an Eclipſe, and he had lock'd himſelß up in all the 
Horror, and Deſpair imaginable : he wanted a Man, 
I ſay, to deliver him from his Apprehenſions, and 
to expound the Prodigy to him, by telling him, That 
there was no more in't, than only that the Moon was 
got betwixt the Sun, and the Earth, and all would be 
well again preſently, 
Whether Archelaus his Bounty, or Socrates his Philoſophy, 
d, ſo would have been the greater Preſent: He does not 
ties 
t tory 
car. of Preſents. A Rarity ſcarce to be found, not only 
nde, in a Family, but in an Age; and no where more 
went wanted than where there ſeems to be the 
poor 5 Store. The greater a Man is, the more nee he has 
it be 
that {4 
I cannot requite ſuch a Beneſactor, becauſe I am poor, and 
poor | bave it not; I can give good Counſel ; a Converſation, 
n In- 4 
the 
but, iy . . 
urn; he truſts; I may bring him to a love, and knowledge 
ly'd 2 
| * dulity, and teach him to diſtinguiſh betwixt Friends, 
felf, | 
Was 3 
rae 
{ to 1 
been j | 
Li- f 
Tbe QuesTION diſcuſi'd, Whether or no a M AN may Gives 
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Let the World judge now, 


{underſtand the Value of Wiſdom and Friendſhip, 
that does not know a wiſe Friend, to be the Nobleſt 


reateſt 


of him; and the more difficulty there is both of find - 
ing, and of knowing him. Nor is it to be ſaid, that, 


wherein he may take both Delight, and Profit; Free- 
dom of Diſcourſe, without Flattery ; kind Attention, 
where he deliberates ; and Faith inviolable, where 


of Truth ; deliver him from the Errors of his Cre- 

and Paraſites. 

22 ACS IS IDRC RC RAD ICC 
CHAP. X. 


or Return a BENEF1T to himſelf. 


HERE are many Caſes wherein a Man ſpeaks 
'F of himſelf as 3 As for . fr 
may thank my ſelf 2 Jam angry at my ſelf ; 1 bate 
my ſelf for that. And this way of ſpeaking has raiſed 
C 4 | a*Dif- 


may Give, or Return a Benefit to himſelf. For, ſay they, 


paſſing of a thing 50m one hand to the other, What 


Benefit is a Voluntary thing; but, to do good to oy F | the 
POS. | elt 
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a Diſpute among the Stoicks, Mhether or no a Man ſelf is 


IN nc 
if I may hurt my ſelf, I may oblige my ſelf ; and, wiſe 
that which were a Benefit to another Body, Why is| that a 


it not ſo to my ſelf? And, why am not I as Criminal} | 
in being ungrateful to my ſelf, as if I were fo to ano} * hat } 
ther Body? And, the Caſe is the ſame in Flattery, 2 Ret 
and ſeveral other Vices; as on the other fide, it isaf 


to w] 

1 of great Reputation for a Man to command him.] ſpe&t 
elf. Plats thank'd Socrates for what he had Learn d | forw: 
of him; and, Why might not Socrates as well thank | himf. 
Plato for that which he had Taught him? That which | alien. 
you want, ſays Plato, borrow it of hour ſelf. And why may] anot! 
not I as well give to my ſelf, as lend? If I may be the! 
angry with my ſelf, I may thank my ſelf ; and, if! gene 
chide my ſelf, I may as well commend my ſelf, and | Req 
do my ſelf Good, as well as Hurt; There's the ſame | furil. 
reaſon of Contraries: Tis a common thing to ſay, | fits ; 
Such a Man hath done himſelf an Injury. If an Injury, | 2 M. 
Why not a Benefit? But, I ſay, that no Man can bea o 
Debtor to himſelf ; for the Benefit muſt naturally wort 
Precede the Acknowledgment ; and a Debtor can no joſt 


more be without a Creditor, than a Husband without 


: % » : It, t 
a Wife. Some body muſt Give, that ſome body may too 
Receive; and 'tisneither Giving, nor Receiving, the | ning 


if a Man ſhould be ungrateful in the Caſe ? theres ww, 
nothing loft ; for he that gives it has it: And he that 
pro: and he that receives, are one and the ſame | ? 
erſon. Now, properly ſpeaking, no Man can be 
ſaid to beſtow any Sing upon himſelf, for he obeys | Du 
his Nature, that prompts every Man to do-himſelt | * 
all the good he can. Shall I call him Liberal, that 
gives to himſelf ; or Good-Natur'd, that pardons | 
imſelf z or Pitiful, that is affected with his own 
Misfortunes? That which were Bounty, Clemency, ane 
Compaſſion, to another, to my ſelf, is Nature. A 


yet 


* 
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ſelf is a thing neceſſary. Was ever any Man com- 
! mended for getting out of a Ditch, or fox helping 


that a Man may confer a Benefit upon himſelf ? yet 


he cannot owe it, for he returns it in the ſame Inſtant 
2 Return, but to another. How can one Man do that, 
to which Two Parties are requiſite in ſo many Re- 
ſpects? Giving, and Receiving muſt go backward and 
himfelf, he may Sell to himſelf: But, to ſell, is to 


another; now, to make a Man both the Giver, and 


the Receiver, is to Unite Two Gontaries. That's a 
| Benefit, which, when it is given, may poffibly not ba 
Requited; but he that gives to himſelf, muſt neceſ- 


2 ſarily receive what he gives; beſide, that all Bene- 


fits are given for the Receiver's ſake, but that which 
A2 a Man does for himſelf, is for the ſake of the Giver. 


Tus is one of thoſe Subtilties, which, tho! hardly 


that he receives it. No Man gives, owes, or makes 


forward, betwixt Two Perſons. If a Man Give te 


7 alienate a thing, and to tranſlate the Right of it to 


worth a Man's while, yet it is not Labour abſolutely - 


| himſelf againſt Thieves? Or, What if I ſhould allow, 


1 loſt neither. There is more of Trick and Artifice in 
it, than Solidity : and yet there's matter of Diverſion 


too ; enough perhaps to paſs away a Winter's Eve- 


ning, and keep a Man waking that's heavy-headed. - 


CHAP. XL 


to another. >, 


a 
* N k H E Queſtion now before us requires Diſtinf#iowg | 
n © and Caen. For, though it be both Natural, 
and Generous, to wiſh well to my Friend's Friend-5; - 
yet, a Second-band Benefit does not bind me any far- 


"IF der, than to a Second- band Gratitude : So that I may 


C 5 reteive: 
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ligation my ſelf. Or, if any Man thinks otherwiſe ; | 
I: muſt ask him in the firſt place, Where it begins“ 


and, How far it extends? that it may not be bound- 


leſs. Suppoſe a Man obliges the Son; does that C. | 


bligation work upon the Father? And why not upon 
the Unkle too? The Brother? The Wife? The Sil- 


ter? The Mother? Nay, upon all that have any 
Kindneſs for him? and, upon all the Lovers of his 
Friends? and upon all that love them too? And fo 


in Infinitum.. In this Caſe we muſt have Recourſe, as 
is ſaid heretofore, to the Intention of the BenefaCtor : 


and fix the Obligation upon him, unto whom the | | 
Kindneſs was directed. Ifa Man manures my Ground, | | 
keeps my Houſe from burning or falling, tis a Be-“ 
nefit to me, for I'm the better for't, and my Houſe | 


Chap. Xl. 
receive great Satisfaction and Advantage, from a good f 
Office done to my Friend, and yet lye under no Ob? 


A 
| 
ö 


1 
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and Land are inſenfible. But if he ſave the Life of Þ | 


my Son, the Benefit is to my Son; it isa Joy, ande 


Comfort to me,. but no Obligation. I am as much 


concern'd, as I ought to be, in the Health, the Feli- |. 
in the |. 
appy as | 
is poſſible in his Loſs ; but, it does not follow, that 
I:muſt of neceſlity lye under an Obligation, for being 
either; happier, . or leſs miſerable, by another body's s 
Means, There are ſome Benefits, which, although | *? 
conferr'd upon one Man, may yet work upon others; 
as a Sum of Money may be given to a poor Man for!“ 
nlequence, proves the | 
Relief of his Whole Family; but ſtill the immediate 
Receiver is the Debtor for it; for the Queſtion is not, 
Jo whom: it comes after ward to be transferr'd ; but“ 
who is the Principal? And, upon whom it was firſt F 
beſtowed ? My Son's Life is as dear to me as my own ; | 
and, in ſaving him, you preſerve me too: In this“ 
Caſe I will acknowledge my ſelf oblig'd to you; that 
18:t0 ſay, in my Son's Name; for in my own, and in 


city,.and the Welfare of my Son ; ae DIPPy 
Enjoyment of him; Aud, I ſhould be as un 


Hhüs own ſake, which, in the 
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ſtrictneſs, I am not: but I am content to make my 
ſelf a voluntary Debtor. What if he had borrow'd 
Money? My paying of it does not at all make it my 
Debt. 
bim taken in Bed with another Man's Wife; but, 
that does not make me an Adulterer. Tis a wonder- 
ful Delight and Satisfaction that I receive in his Safe- 
ty: bur, ſtill this Good is not a Benefit. A Man 
may be the better for an Animal, a Plant, a Stone: 
but, there muſt be a Will, an Intention, to make it 
nn Obligation. You fave the Son without ſo much 
das knowing the Father; Nay, without ſo much as 
thinking of him; and, perhaps, you would have done 
the ſame thing, even if you had hated him. But 
without any farther Alteration of Dialogue; the Con- 
> clufion is this; if you meant him the Kindneſs, he is 
"| | anſwerable for it; and I may enjoy the Fruit of it, 
without being obliged by it. But if it was done for 
my ſake, then am I accomptable. Or, how ſoever, 
upon any occafion, Iam ready to do you all the Kind 
Offices imaginable ; not as the Return of a Benefit, 
but as the 2 
not to challenge neither, but to entertain as an Act of 
Honour, and of Juſtice, rather than of Gratitude. It 


It would put me to the Bluſh perhaps to have 


arneſt of a Friendſhip:z which you are 


a Man find the Body of my dead Father, ina Deſart, 
and give it a Burial ; if he did it as to my Father, 1 
am beholden to him: but, if the Body was unknown 


to him, and that he would have done the ſame thing” 
for any other Body, I am'no farther concerned in it, 
than as a Piece of Publick Humanity. 


TatRE are moreover, ſome Caſes,” wherein an un- 


© worthy Perſon may be* obliged, - _ | 
for the ſake of others; and the * An unavorthy Per- 
2} ſottiſh Extract of an Ancient 


ſon may be oblig'd for” 


7 Nobility may be preferr'd before the ſake of thoſe that” 
|} 2 better Man, that is but of ye- 
ſterday's Standing. And it is but {EL | 
= reaſonable to pay a Reverence even to the Memoxy of 


are more worthy. 


eminem 
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eminent Virtues. 
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He that is not illuſtrious in him- 
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ſelf, „ be reputed ſo in the Right of his Anceſ- Jing o 
tors. And there is a Gratitude to be Entail'd upon Jaccou! 
the Off-ſpring of Famous Progenitors. Was it not and fc 
for the Father's ſake, that Cicero the Son was made Miſta 
Conſul? And, was it not the Eminence of one Pompey, | Fear 
that rais'd and dignify'd the reſt of his Family ? How | Jor th 
came Caligula to be Emperor of the World? a Man ſo geit by 
Cruel, that he ſpilt Blood as greedily as if he were trary 
to drink it; the Empire was not given to himſelf, | {any 
but to his Father Germanicus: A braver Man deſerved | } Eharz 
that for him, which he could never have challeng'd | neſs 
upon his own Merit. What was it that preferr'd FA. } ratio 
bius Perſicus? (whoſe very Mouth was the uncleanneſt | | Dut) 
Part about him :) What was it, but the 300 of that Þ puliz 
Family that ſo generouſly oppos'd the Enemy, for the hon 
Safety of the Common-wealth ? for f 
| Nax, * Providence it ſelf is gra- the 
* Providence it ſelf cious to the Wicked Poſterity of an | 7 heac 
3s Gracions to the Honourable Race. The Counſel | tor 
Ficked Poſteriiy of Heaven are guided by Wiſdom, | Ter 
of an Honourable Mercy, and Juſtice. Some Men | alor 

Race, | are made Kings for their proper | for 
Virtues, without any Reſpe& to the 

their Predeceſſors. Others, for their Anceſtors ſakes, Th. 
whoſe Virtues, though neglected in their Lives, come | this 
to be afterward rewarded in their Iſſues. And, it is but Vol 
Equality, that our Gratitude ſhould extend as far as | Vir 
the Influence of their Heroical Actions, and Examples. ſay: 
| ue. 

Sa eee eee e | | nas 
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The BEN&FACTOR muſt bave no By-EnDs, ; I as 

= BOY 

| E come now to the Main Point of the Matter lay 

in Queſtion; that is to ſay, Whether or no it |} art 
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ö de a thing deſirable in it ſelf, the Giving and Receiv- 
ing of Benefits? There is a Sect of Philoſophers, that 
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accounts nothing Valuable, but what is Profitable ; 


„ 5 


r 


and ſo makes all Virtue Mercenary: An Unmanly 
Miſtake, to imagine, That the Hope of Gain, or 


Fear of Loſs, ſhould make a Man either the more, 
or the leſs Honeſt, As who ſhould ſay, What Hall I 


get by't, and ['ll be an honeft Man? Whereas on the con- 
*trary, Honeſty is a thing in it ſelf to be purchas'd at 


any 
ebarge; a Hazard; I ſpall give Offence, &c. My Buſi- 
neſs is to do what I ought to do: All other Conſide- 
rations are Foreign to the Office. Whenſoever my 


Rate. It is not for a Body to ſay, 1t will be 2 


Duty calls me, tis my part to attend, without Scru- 


pulizing upon Forms, or Difficulties, Shall I ſee an 
- 7 honeſt 
for fear of a 
the High-way againſt Thieves, for fear of a Broken- 
head? And chuſe rather to fit till, the quiet SpeCta- 
tor of Fraud and Violence? Why will Men be Juſt, 
3 Temperate, Generous, Brave, but becauſe it carries 


an oppreſſed at the Bar, and not aſſiſt him, 
Court- Faction? Or not ſecond him upon 


along with it Fame, and a good Conſcience ? And 
for the ſame Reaſon, and no other, (to apply it to 


the Subject in hand) let a Man alſo be 
The Sc 
this Doctrine: (That Effeminate Tribe of Lazy and 


ountiful. 
| of Epicurus, I'm fure, will never ſwallow 


2 Voluptuous Philoſophers ;) They'll tell you, That 


are agreed, that there can be no Happineſs 


2 Virtue is but the Servant and Vaſlal of Pleaſure. No, 
2 ſays Epicurus, I an not for Pleaſure neither, without Vir- 
lue. 
tue? Not that the Streſs of the Controverſie lies upon 
the Order only; for, the Power of it, as well as the 
2 Dignity, is now under Debate. It is the Office of Vir- 
tue to Superintend, to Lead, and to Govern ; But, 
the Parts you have aſſign'd it, are to Submit, to Fol- 
low, and to be under Command, But this, you'll 


ut, why then for Pleaſure, ſay I, before Vir- 


ſay, is nothing to the Purpoſe, ſo long as both fides 
without 
Virtue © 
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Virtue : Take away that, ſays Epicurus, and I'm as lit 
a Friend to Pleaſure as you, The Pinch, in ſhort, 1 Jy 
this; Whether Virtue it ſelf be the Supreme Good, Wer 
or only the Cauſe of it? It is not the inverting of th 
Order that will clear this Point; (though it is a very P 
prepoſterous Error, to ſet that firſt which ſhould b:) © 
laſt.) It does not half ſo much offend me, ranging 
Pleaſure before Virtue, as the very comparing of ' 
them; and the bringing of Two Oppoſites, and pro 
feſs'd Enemies, into any ſort of Competition. 3 
Tn Drift of this Diſcourſe is, to ſupport the Cauſe F 
of Benefits; and to prove, That it is a Mean and 3 
Diſhonourable Thing, to Give, fot * 
* Give only for any other End, thanfor*Giving-ſake, ? 
Giving. ſake, He that gives for Gain, Profit, or an 

PE By-End, deſtroys the very Intent of 
Bounty; For, it falls only upon thoſe that do not 
want; and perverts the Charitable Inclinations of tes 
Princes, and of Great Men, who cannot reaſonably et? 
propound to themſelves any ſuch End. What does Und 
the Sun get by travelling about the Univerſe ; by ture 
viſiting, and comforting all the Quarters of the Earth? rate 
Is the Whole Creation made, and order'd for the tet 
Good of Mankind, and every particular Man only Bout 
for the Good of himſelf ? There paſſes not an hour JVNEC 
of our Lives, wherein we do not enjoy the Bleſſing ef 
of Providence without Meaſure, and without Inter- fow 
miſſion. And, what Deſign can the Almighty have Ftiful 
upon us, who is in himſelf full, ſafe and inviolable? 
It he ſhould give only for his own ſake, what would that 
become of poor Mortals, that Have nothing to return a4) 
him at beſt, but Dutiful Acknowledgments ? Ti: $210! 
putting out of a Benefit to Intereſt, only to beftow mg? 
where we may place it to Advantage. Flt 


Lr us be Liberal then, after the Example of our j n 
Great Creator ; and give to others; with the ſame fa 
1 4s . | Conſide- Z Gro 
. I Ri V 


XII 


1 
rt, 1 : a 
wer will be to this, That God gives 

no Benefits at all, but turns his Back * The Epicu- 


700d, 


f th: 


very 
1 Concern for us, leaves Nature to take Providence, the 


her Courſe: And, whether he does Stoicks aſſert 
any thing himſelf, or RO he takes it. 
no Notice however, either of the Good, 

ſor of the Ill that is done here below. If there were 
not an Ordering and an Over-Ruling Providence; 


Id be 


Ng o 


g of 
pro 


zauſe 2 


bom verſality of Mankind ſhould ever have ſo Unanimouſ- 


iy agreed in the Madneſs of Worſhipping a Power 
that can neither hear nor help us? Some Bleſſings 
Fare freely given us; others, upon our Prayers are 
granted us; and every day brings forth Inſtances of 
Great, and of Seaſonable Mercies. There never was 
Myet any Man ſo inſenſible, as not to Feel, See, and 
Underſtand a Deity in the ordinary Methods of Na- 
ture; though many have been ſo obſtinately Un- 
Forateful, as not to confeſs it: Nor is any Man ſo 
T wretched, as not to be a Partaker in that Divine 
Bounty. Some Benefits, tis true, may appear to be 
Funequally divided. But *tis no ſmall Matter yet that 
que poſſeſs in common; and, which Nature has be- 
ſtow'd upon us in her very ſelf, If God be not Boun- 
#tiful, whence is it that we have all that we pretend 
to? That which we give, and that which we deny; 
that which we lay up, and that which we ſquander a- 
way? Thoſe innumerable Delights, for the Enter- 
ig tainment of our Eyes, our Ears, and our Underſtand- 
ings? Nay, that Copious Matter even for Luxury it 


g for 


ſake, 


— 
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onſideration that he gives to us. * Epicurus his An- 


pon the World; and, without any reans deny 4a 


ow comes it (ſay I on the other fide) that the Uni- 


ſſelf? For, care is taken, not only for our Neceſſities, 


but alſo for our Pleaſures, and for the Gratifying of 
Fall our Senſes, and Appetites. So many och 

Groves; Fruitful, and Salutary Plants; ſo many fair 
Rivers that ſerve us, both for Recreation, Plenty, 


* 
0 
iB 
1 
- 
"=, 


and Commerce: Viciſſitudes of Seaſons; Varieties 


ant 


of: 


** | = 
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of Food, by Nature made ready to our hands; and 
the Whole Creation it ſelf Subjected to Mankind for 
Health, Medicine and Dominion. We can be thank: 
ful to a Friend for a few Acres, or a little Money ; 
and yet for the Freedom and Command of the Whole 
Earth, and for the Great Benefits of our Being, a: 
Life, Health, and Reaſon, we look upon our ſelves 
as under no Obligation. If a Man beſtows upon us 
an Houſe that is — beautified with Paintings, 
Statues, Gildings, and Marble, we make a mighty 
Buſineſs of it, and yet it lyes at the Mercy of a puff 
of Wind, the Snuff of a Candle, and an hundred o- 
ther Accidents, to lay it in the Duſt. And, is it no- 
thing now to ſleep under the Canopy of Heaven, 
Where we have the Globe of the Earth for our Place 
of Repoſe, and the Glories of the Heavens for our 
Spectacle? How eomes it, that we ſhould ſo much 
value what we have, and yet at the ſame time be ſo 


unthankful for it? Whence is it that we have our 
Breath, the Comforts of Light, and of Heat, the 
eins? The Cattle that! 
feed us, and the Fruits of the Earth that feed them?“ 
Whence have we the Growth of our Bodies, the Suc- | 
ceſſion of our Ages, and the Faculties of our Minds? 
Quarries of Marble, &:. | 
The Seed ofevery thing is in it ſelf, and it is the Bleſ. 
fing of God that raiſes it out of the dark, into Act“ 
and Motien. To ſay nothing of the charming Varie |: 
ties of Mufick, beautiful Objects, delicious Proviſions | 
for the Palate, exquiſite, Perfumes, which are caſt in | 
over and above, to. the common Neceflities of our 


very Blood that runs in our 


So many Veins of Mettals, 


Being, 


fame Power. 


andein every Part of it. Or, if you call him 


2 


Ar. L. this, ſays Epiturus, we are to 
* God and Nature aſcribe-to* Nature. And, why not 
are one and the to God, I beſeech ye? As if they | 
were not both of them one and the 
ſame Power, working in the Whole, 
the 4- | 

mighty | 


Chap 
might, 


4 


ver of 


| expre 
2 Cor 


and 


Ftoick. 


Poaber 
*him © 


| they 


| ; cules, 


ble: | 


Order. 
call! 
look, 
} Mear 
every 


2 ſhou] 
2 
1 N 


3s 


it to 


3 
. 
> 
Te 
A 
7 
;: 
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| nig bey Jupiter; the Thunderer ; the Creator, and Preſer- 
ver of us all; it comes to the ſame Iſſue: Some will 
expreſs him under the Notion of Fare ; which is only 


which God himſelf does, we are ſure 
. and, we are no leſs ſure, that * for 
u whatſoever he gives, he neitherwants, 
expects, nor receives any thing in Bounty expects no 
return: So that the End of a Benefit 
ought to be the Advantage of the 
Receiver; and that muſt be our Scope without any 


gular Caution we 
Jon; for it were a 
man to ſow the Sand: Which if true, ſay they, you 
have an Eye upon Profit, as well in we: as in 
X | 0 


2 Connexion of Cauſes, and himſelf the uppermoſt 
and Original, upon which all the reſt depend. The 


1 Stoicks repreſent the ſeveral Functions of the Almighty 


Pocber under ſeveral Appellations. 


| When they ſpeak of 


him as the Father, and the Fountain of all Beings, 
they call him Bacchus: And under the Name of Her- 
"cules, they denote him to be Indefatigable and Invinci- 
be: And, in the Contemplation of him in the Reaſon, 
2 Order, Proportion, and Wiſdom of his Proceedings, they 
call him Mercury: So that which way ſoever they 
look, and under what Name ſoever they Couch their 
Meaning, they never fail of finding him : For he is 
every where, and fills his own 
© ſhould borrow Money of Seneca, and ſay that he owes 
it to Annæut, or Lucius, he may change the Name, 
but not his Creditor; for, let him take which of the 
Three Names he pleaſes, he is ſtill a Debtor to the 
ſame Perſon. As Juſtice, Integrity, Prudence, Fru- 
gality, Fortitude, are all of them the Goods of one 
and the ſame Mind, ſo that which ſoever of them 
2? pleaſes us, we cannot diſtinctly ſay, That it is this 
or that, but the Mind. 


If a Man 


ork. 


Bur, not to carry this Digreſſion toe far, that 
is well done ; 


* The Divine 


Returns, 


By-regard to our ſelves. It is objected to us, the fin- 
reſcribe in the Choice of the Per- 
adneſs, we ſay, for an Husband- 


wings 
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hap. 


Plowing, and Sowing. And then they ſay again 
That, i; the conbtring of a Benefit bing defirable n] pF 
it ſelf, it would have no Dependance upon the Choice] T 
of the Man; for let us give it, When, How, af the be 
Whereſoever we pleaſe, it would be {till a Benefit 
This does not at all affect our Aſſertion: For the“ 
Perfon, the Matter, the Manner, and the Time, zu Me th 
Circumſtanees abſolutely neceſſary to the Reaſon dc 
the Action; there muſt be a Right Judgment in al 
Reſpects to make it a Benefit. Ie is my Duty, to be 
true to a Truſt, and yet there may be a Time, oriÞ \ 
Place, wherein I would make little Difference be] he 
twixt the renouncing of it, and the delivering of if Te 
up; and the ſame Rule holds in Benefits; I will nei ; 
ther render the one, nor beſtow the other to the D: 
rage of the Receiver. A wicked Man will run all, 
Riſques to do an Injury; and to compals his Re.“ 
venge ; and, fhall not an honeſt Man venture as fu 
to do a good Office? All Benefits muſt be Gratui 


Ends; as 2 Graſier fats his Cattle, to bring them * : 9 21 


75 
48 
* 


nefit;. and he deſerves to be Couſen' d, that gives any Orbs 
thing in hope of a Return. And, in truth, What, 
End ſhould a Man honourably propound? Not Pref. bur 
ſure ; That's V/«/zar, and Mechanic>-; and he that does 
not contemn it, can never be Grateful. And then 
for Glory, tis a mighty Matter indeed for a Man to 
| boaſt of doing his Duty. We are to Give, if it were } 
only to avoid 0 Giving; If any thing comes on't, is i 
clear Gain; and at worſt, there's nothing loſt ; o LI 
_* fade? 


—— 
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Hain, | ide that, One Benefit well placed, makes amends - 


A For a Thouſand Miſcarriages. It is not that I would 
ok Exclude the BenefaQor neither, for. being himſelt 
„ the better for a Good Office he does for another. 
Some there are that do us good only for their own 
ſakes; Others for ours; and ſome again for both. 
Ile that does it for me in Common with himſelf, if 
he had a Proſpect upon Both in the doing of it, Lam 
pblig'd to him for it; and glad with all my Heart 
that he had a ſhare in't. Nay, I were ungrateful, 
und unjuſt, if 1 ſhould not Rejoice, that what was 
"Þ beneficial to me, might be ſo likewiſe to himſelf. 
I O paſsnow to the Matter of Gra- 
titude, and * Ingratitude ; there never * All Men de- 
vas any Man yet ſo wicked, as not to teſtlngratitude, 
approve of the one, and deteſt the and love the 
other; as the Two Things in the contrary. 
Whole World, the one to be the moſt | 
"FÞbominated, the other the moſt eſteem'd. The very 
story of an Ungrateful Action puts us out of all Pa- 
Ftience, and gives us a loathing for the Author of it. 
Tbat inhuman Villain, we cry, to do ſo hoyrid' a thing : 
7 1 ot that inconſiderate Fool, for omitting ſo profitable 4 Vir- 
ue; which plainly ſhews the Senſe we naturally 
''FHhave, both of the one, and of the other, and that 
qe are led to't by a common Impulſe of Reaſon, and 
"Hof Conſcience. Epicurus fancies God to be without 
Power, and without Arms; above Fear himſelf, and 
as little to be fear'd. He places him betwixt the 
Orbs, Solitary and Idle, out of the Reach of Mor- 
'FFrals, and neither hearing our Prayers, nor minding 
pour Concerns ; and allows him only ſuch a Venerati- 
jon and Reſpect; as we pay to our Parents. If a Man 
Iſhould ask him now, why any Reverence at all, if 
we have no Obligation to him? Or rather, Why that 
- Freater Reverence to his fortuitous Atoms? His An- 
ver would be, That it is for their Majeſty, and their 
Admirable Nature, and not out of any Hope or Ex- 
| pectation 


— 


* — 
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ectation from them. So that by his proper Co- 
eſſion, a thing may be deſirable for its own Worth“ 
But, ſays he, Gratitude is a Virtue that has commos “ 
Iy Profit annex'd to it. And where's the Virtue, {aj} E 
J, that has not? But ſtill the Virtue is to be valu'l} F yh. 
for it ſelf, and not for the Profit that attends it} Arti c 
There is ne Queſtion, but Gratitude for Benefits e Fro 


cery'd, is the ready way to procure more; and in e he — 
youu one Friend, we encourage many; but, thei 4 h 'B 
cceſſions fall in by the By; and, if I were ſure tha AO 


the _ of good Offices would be my Ruin, I would F. x. 
ve them. He that Viſits the Sick, in hope dd $205 


yet pu wy: 
a Legacy, let him be never fo Friendly in all oth«} Pie 4 
Caſes, I look upon him in this to be no better than} ? fl ; 
Raven, that watches a weak Sheep, only to peck ou F" a 
the Eyes on't. We neither give with ſo much Judg ** 
ment or Care, as when we conſider the Honeſty of the o , 
Action, without any Regard to the Profit of it; fo, . 
our Underſtandings are corrupted by Fear, Hope er 
and Pleaſure. pens th Le a 
| | - inch 
77. ICSD PREG PE GGRCR  ( 
CHAP. XIIL As. 


There are many CASES wherein àa MAN may be minded i : 
2 BENEFIT, but it is very rarely to be Challeng d, as 
never to be Upbraided, 5 


F the World were Wiſe, and as Honeſt as it ſhould 
be, there would be no need of Caution or Pre 
cept, how to behave our ſelves in our ſeveral Stat“ 
ons and Duties ; For, both the Giver and the Re. 
ceiver would do what they ought to do of their our 
Accord: The one would be Bountiful, and the-othe! $ 
Grateful; and, the only way of minding a Man e 
one good Turn, would be the following of it with? 
another, But as the Caſe ſtands, we muſt take othet 
| Meaſure 
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9 


Co Meaſures, and conſult the beſt we can, the Common 
"| Þ:ſe and Relief of Mankind. 


oy As there are ſeveral Sorts of * Un- 
| (ar) Prateful Men, ſo there muſt be ſeveral * Divers ſort, 
Av" ways of _— with them; either by of Ingratitude. 
$ i | Artifice, Counſel, Admonition, or Re- 
ts roll oroof, according to the Humour of the Perſon, and 


he Degree of the Offence:: Provided always, That 


thet ds well in the yr Fang, a Man of a Benefit, as in 
tha the Beſtowing of it, the Good of the Receiver be the 
oull Principal thing intended. There is a Curable Ingra- 
pe of | itude, and an Incurable ; there is a Slothful, a Ne- 
other! glectful, a Proud, a Diſſembling, a Diſclaiming, a 
dan: Hleedleſs, a Forgetful, and a Malicious Iogratitade ; 
k ou! # nd the Application muſt be ſuited to the Matter we 
uds- Have to work upon. A gentle Nature may be reclaim- 
f th, ed by 05-2908 Advice, or Reprehenfion ; a Fa- 
„ {| @her, a Husband, a Friend, may do good in the Caſe. 
Lope JT here are a ſort of Lazy, and Sluggifh People, that 


Jive as if they were aſleep, and muſt be Lugg'd and 
Pinch'd to wake them. Theſe Men are N 
Grateful, and Ungrateful ; they will neither deny 
aan Obligation, nor return it, and only want quick- 
hing. I will do all I can to hinder any Man from ill- 
Hoing, but eſpecially a Friend; and yet more eſpe- 
Tially from doing Ill to me. I will rub up his Me. 
mory with New Benefits: if that will not ſerve, I'll 
Proceed to good Counſel, and from thence to Re- 
Puke: If all fails, I'll look upon him as a deſperate 


\ou!4 Debtor, and een let him alone in his Ingratitude, 
Pre. Fithout making him my Enemy: for, no Neceſlity 
Stat. hall ever make me ſpend time, in wrangling with 
e Re. ny Man upon that Point. 


Assipurrx of obliging Strikes 
U the Conſcience, as well as the * Perſeverance in 
Memory, and purſues an ungrateful obliging. 
lan, till he becemes Grateful: If 
ne Good Office will not do't, try a Second, 2 
3 N then 
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then a Third. No Man can be ſo thankleſs, bu bat! 


either Shame, Occaſion, or Example, will at ſomeſ forgot 
time or other prevail upon him. The very Beaſts bis 
themſelves, even Lions and Tigers, are gain'd by to hat 
good Uſage : Befide, that one Obligation does nv heſſes 
turally draw on another; and a Man would not wil} Tu. 
lingly leave his own Work imperfect. I have hen be * ( 
bim thus far, and Ill ey'n go through with it now, So tha þpon't 
over and above the Delight, and the Virtue of 0 litt! 
bliging, one good turn is a Shooing-horn to another Treac 


This, of all Hints, is perhaps the moſt Effectual, u Ing the 
well as the moſt Generous, hen 
1 IN ſome * Caſes it muſt be carry Vith t 
* In ſomeCaſes more home; as in that of Julius Ceſar ful, ar 
4 Man may be who, as he was hearing a Cauſe, the be wil 
mindedof a Be- Defendant finding himſelf pinch'd;Fhave 1 
ne et. Sir, ſays he, Do not you remember a Strau per. 
ou got in your Ancle, when you command Ind ſo 
ed in Spain; and that a Soldier lent you his Cloak for i pot re: 
Cuſhion, upon the top of a Cragey Rock, under the Shade it. C 
& little Tree, in the heat of the Pay? I remember it perfed here, 
cell, ſays Cæſar, and that when I was ready to cheak witif f hat c: 


Thirſt, an boneſt Fellow fetch'd me a draught of Water un ark | 
bis Helmet. But, that Man, and that Helmet, (ſays thiFFeopl: 
Soldier) Does Ceſar think that he could not know then] that v 
again if he ſaw them ? The Man perchance I might, ({ayif ery ( 
Ceſar ſomewhat offended) but not the Helmet ;, but} the wo 
What's this Story to my Buſineſs? You are none of the Man ay, \ 
Pardon me, Sir, ſays the Soldier, I am that very Man; He th; 
but Cæſar may well forget me, for I have been Trepanni pefit, 

ſince, and left an Eye at the Battel of Munda, where thi} Weed ſ 
Helmet too had the Honour to be cleft with a Spaniſh Blades he M 


Ce ſar took it as it was intended; and, it was an hof nore 1 
nourable, and a prudent way of refreſhing his Me noug 
mory. But, this would not have gone dowa ſo well e m4 
with Tiberius : for, when an Old Acquaintance of hiWbe / 


began his Addreſs to him, with T remember, Ca/arWites d 
Ng, ſays Cæſar, (cutting kim ſhort) I do not remembe Morwa 
| | bal 


* 
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buff bat 1 AS. Now, with him, it was better to be 

ſome begotten, than rememher'd ; for, an Old Friend was 
$ 


Zeaſul hs bad as an Informer. It is a common thing for Men 
d bf zo hate the Authors of their Preferment, as the Wit- 
es 1 hefles of their mean Original. 

t wil THERE are ſome People well enough diſpos'd to 
bel be * Grateful, but they cannot hit 

that ppon't without a Prompter : they are * Some People 
f O little like School- Boys, that have would be Grate- 
ther Treacherous Memories; tis but help- ful if they had 
al, i Ing them here and there with a Word, a Prompter. 


Shen they ſtick, and they'll go thro' 


ry vith their Leſſon: they muſt be taught to be thank- 
ear ful, and 'tis a fair Step if we can but bring them to 
„the de WHY. and only offer at it. Some Benefits we 
:h'd;Fbave neglected ; Some we are not 2 to remem- 
dtrau per. He is Ungrateful that diſowns an Obligation; 
nan and ſo is he that diſſembles it, or, to his Power, does 


for i pot requite it; but, the worſt of all is he that forgets 
ade t. Conſcience, or Occaſion may revive the reſt, Put 
fed there, the very Memery of it is loſt. Thoſe Eyes 
» cbt Fhat cannot endure the Light are weak, but thoſe are 
ter un Mark blind that cannot ſee it, I do not love to hear 
s the People, ſay, Alas ! poor Man, be has forgotten it : As if 
then that were the Excuſe of Ingratitude, which is the 
(ſayiſ Fery Cauſe of it: For, if he were not Ungrateful, 
« but} She would not be Forgetful, and lay that out of the 
Man Say, which ſhould be always uppermoſt, and in fight, 
Aan; He that thinks, as he ought to do, of requiting a Be- 
ann il pefit, is in no danger of forgetting it. There are in- 
th Weed ſome Benefits ſo Great, that they can ne ver ſlip 
glad he Memory; but, thoſe which are leſs in value, and 
a ho nore in number, do commonly ſcape us. We are apt 
M:F&nough to acknowledge, That, ſuob a Man has been 
well e making of us; ſo long as we are in Poſſeſſion of 
f ki he Advantage he has brought us; but, new Appe- 
«(ar Wites deface old Kindnefles, and we carry our Proſpect 
eb orward to ſomething more, without conſidering 
b, | what 


* 
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what we have ebtain'd already. All that is paſt ue 

give for loſt ; ſo that we are only intent upon the Fus | 

ture. When a Benefit is once out of Sight, or ou} e! 

of Uſe, 'tis buried. f 

IT is the Freak of many People, they cannot d cle. 

| a good Office, but they are preſent * 

* There muſt be ly & boaſting of it, Drunk or Sober: 

no upbraiding of and about it goes into all Companies 

Benefits. what wonderful things they hav? 


. 
D 
— 
2 
* 


2 
— 
6 
— 


done for this Man, and what for to“ — 
ther. A fooliſh and a dangerous Vanity ; of a doubtÞ ? ere 
ful Friend, to make a certain Enemy. For, theſe Ref N 
proaches, and Contempts, will ſet every Body 3 11 of 
Congue a walking; and People will conclude, Tha? x 8 
theſe things would never be, if there were not ſome * 
thing very extraordinary in the Bottom on't. When! en 
it comes to that once, there's not any Calumny but Je 

15 


faftens, more or leſs ; nor any Falſhood ſo incredi.] 
ble, but in ſome part or other of it, ſhall paſs for 4 Ope 
Truth. Our Great Miſtake is this, we are ſtill in“ p 

clin'd to make the moſt of what we give, and the! 
leaſt of what we Receive; whereas we ſhould do the Ruft 
clean contrary. It might have been more, but he had i} 
great many to Oblige, It was as much as be could well ſpare; 
be'll make it up ſome other time, &c. Nay, we ſhould be lo} Þ ther 


„* 9 Oe 


far from making Publication of our Bounties, as noi he 
= 5 © WW 

to hear them ſo much as mention'd, without ſweer to t! 
ning the Matter: As, Alas! Towe him a great deal mon I 


: 
: < 
D 


leave me as you found me: 1 am thankful enough of my ſif Aan ! 
| 9% 
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an III Man, ſay they, will 1 make a Return, tho 


io acknowledge, That I owe you my Liſe; but 'tis Death to 

Fave it rung in my Ears perpetually as a Reproach : It looks 

- if you bad only ſav'd me, to carry me about for a Spectæ- 

cle. I would fain forget the Misfortune, that I was once 4 

I Priſoner, without being led in Triumph every day of my Life. 
1 06 


H! * the Pride, and Folly of a 


Great Fortune, that turns Benefits * Some Bounties, 
into Injuries! that delights in Ex- are beftowed with 
ſceſſes, and diſgraces every thing it Inſolence. 

does. Who would receive any _ 

from it upon theſe Terms? The higher it raiſes us, 
the more ſordid it makes us. Whatſoever it gives, 
lit corrupts. What is there in it that ſhould thus puff 
ius up? By what Magick is it that we are fo trans- 
formed, that we do no longer know our ſelves? ls it 
impoſſible fer Greatneſs to be Liberal without Inſo- 
lence? The Benefits that we receive from our Supe- 
Friors are then welcome, when they come with an 
Open Hand, and 2 Clear Brow : without either Con- 
ſtumely, or State; and ſo as to prevent our Neceſſities. 
The Benefit is never the greater for the making of a 
Buſtle and a Noiſe about it: hut, the Benefactor is 
much the leſs for the Oſtentation of his good Deeds; 
which makes that Odious to us, which would be o- 
ſtherwiſe Delightful. Tiberius had gotten a Trick, 
uv ben any Man begg'd Money of him, to refer him 
to the Senate, where all the Petitioners were to de- 
liver up the Names of their Creditors. His End per- 
*Fhaps was, to deter Men from asking, by expoſing 
the Condition of their Fortunes to an Examination. 
But it was however a Benefit, turned into a Repre- 
jhenſion; and he made a Reproach of a Bounty. 


Bor * tis not enough yet to 


I torbear the caſting of a Benefit in * In avbat Caſe a 


a Man's Teeth; for, there are Man may be remind» 


ſome, that will not allow it to ed of a Benefit. 


be ſo much as challeng'd. For, 


it 


| — — — — — — — 
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| 5+ bs demanded, and a Geod Man will do it of him.“ 

' A4elf: And then the Aſking of it ſeems to turn it into} 4 
a Debt. It is a kind of Injury to be too quick win! 
the former; for, to call upon him too ſoon, repr | * 
aches him, as if he would not have done it otherwiſe | ? 
Nor would I Recal a Benefit from any Man, ſo as u 
force it, but, only to receive it. If I let him quite a 
lone, I make my ſelf Guilty of his Ingratitude: aud“ 
undo him for want of Plain- Dealing. A Father Re.“ 
claims a Diſobedient Son; a Wife Reclaims a DiſloÞ 
Jute Husband ; and one Friend excites the languiſh-ſ * 
ing Kindneſs of another. How many Men are lol} 
For want of being touch'd to the Quick? So long 281 
am not preſs'd, I will rather deſire a Favour, than ſo 
much as mention a Requital ; but, if my Country, 
my Family, or wy Liberty be at Stake, my Zeal and} * 
In ſhall over-rule _ Modeſty, and the“ 

| World ſhall then underſtand, that I have done all I}? 

could, not to ftand in need of an Ungrateful Man“ 
And, in conclufion, the neceſſity of Receiving a Be 
nefit ſhall overcome the ſhame of Recalling it. Na? 
is it only allowable upon ſome Exigents, to put the}: 
Receiver in Mind of a Good Turn, but it is many? 
times for the common Advantage of Both Parties. 


EFFECT 
A . CHAP. XIV. 4 
How far to Obige, or Requite a Wicked MAN. 


HERE are fome Benefits, whereof a Wicked 

Man is wholly incapable, Of which, here“ 

after. There are others, which are beſtow'd upon 
bim, not for his own fake, but for Secondary Rea- 
ſous ; znd, of theſe, we have ſpoken, in part, already, 
There are morepver certain common Offices of Hu 
manity, which are only allow'd him as he is a Man, 
21 | | and 


ä 
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nim. and without any Regard, either to Vice, or Virtue. 
into“ To paſs over the Firſt Point; the Second muſt be 
witih 4 handled with Care, and Diſtinction, and not without 
pro 4 ſome ſeeming Exceptions to the General Rule: As 
fb 4 firſt, Here's no Choice, or Intention in the Caſe, but, 
23 to tis a good Office done him for ſome By-Intereſt, or 
te by Chance. Secondly, There's no Judgment in it nei- 
and} ther, for 'tis to a Wicked Man, But, to ſhorten the 
Re. Matter; without theſe Circumſtances it 1s not pro- 
ifo A perly a Benefit; or at leaſt, not to him: for it looks 
uiſſ. another way. [ reſcue a Friend from Thieves, and 
lot, |} the other *ſcapes for Company, I diſcharge a Debt 
61 for a Friend, and the other comes off too, for they 
an A were both in a Bond. The Third is of a Great La- 
ntry,þþÞ titude, and varies according to the ws, woke? Genero- 
Land] ſity on the one fide, and of Wickedneſs on the other. 
I the} Some Benefactors will ſupererogate, and do more 
alli! than they are bound to do. And ſome Men are ſo 
Man & lewd, that 'tis dangerous to do them any ſort of 
2 Be. Good ; no not ſo much as by way of Return, or Re- 
Not LY quital, | 
t the * LF the Benefactor's Bounty muſt 
nam extend to the Bad, as well as to the * Howto Oblige 
;, | RGoad ; Put the Caſe that I promiſe a an Ungrateſwl 
Good Office to an Ungrateful Man; Mun. | 
% We are firſt to diſtinguiſh (as is ſaid 
7 before) betwixt a Common Bene fet, and a Perſonal; be- 
3 twixt what is given for Merit, and what for Company. 
3 Secondly, whether or no we know the Perſon to be 
2 Ungratefal, and can reaſonably conclude, that this 
Vice is Iucurabie. Thirdly, a Coulderition muſt he 
had of the Promiſe, how far that may oblige us. The 
Two Firſt Points are clear'd both in one: Ws can» 
upon not juſtifie any particular Kindneſs for one that we 
Rex|Y-<onclude to be a hopelefly Wicked Man: So that the 
eady. Force of the Promits is the Single Point in Queſtion, 
f Hu In the Promiſe of a Good Office to a Wicked or Un- 
Mar, | grateful Man, I am to blame if | did it knowingly ; 
and : In D 2 | an 
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and I am to blame nevertheleſs, if I did it otherwiſe; þ® 
But, I muſt yet make it good (under due Qualificz- | turn, 
tions) becauſe 1 UAE it; that is to ſay, Matter; | Sein 
continuing in the ſame State, for no Man is anſwer: þ © 
able for Accidents, I'll Sup at ſuch a Place, though þ and 
it be cold; I'll riſe at ſuch an hour, though 1 be! 
leepy ; but, if it prove tempeſtuous, or that 1 fall! 
fick ofa Fever, I'll neither do the one, nor the other.“ of \\ 
I promiſe to ſeconda Friend in a Quarrel, or to plead þ| tem! 
his Cauſe; and, when I come into the Field, or into] tisfy 
the Court, it proves to be againſt my Father, or my | | P!<*! 
Brother: I promiſe to go a Journey with him; but, | 
there's no travelling upon the Road for Robbing ; |? | 
= Child is fallen fick ; or my Wife in Labouf: 48 hi 
Theſe Circumſtances are ſufficient to diſcharge me; | * 
for a Promiſe againſt Law, or Duty, is void in iu 
own Nature. The Counſels of a Wiſe Man are cer | 4 £9 
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tain; but Events are Uncertain, And yet if I have} Elta 
paſs'd a raſh Promiſe, I will in ſome degree puniſh | $ Stig 
the Temerity of making it, with the Damage of | ne 
keeping it; unleſs it turn very much to my Shame, | dier 
or Detriment; and then I'll be my own Confeſſor in os 


the Point, and rather be once Guilty of Denying, 
than always of Giving. It is not with a Benefit 3 . 
with a Debt: lt is one thing to truſt an ill Pay? Fire 
Maſter, and another thing to oblige an unworthy |] ſuch 
Perſon: The one is an ill Man, and the other only an 
ill Husband. ee 
- TarrE was a valiant Fellow in the Army, that 
Philip of Macedon took particular Notice of; and he ; 
ave him ſeveral conſiderable Marks of the Kindne(s |# f 
— had for him. This Soldier puts to Sea, and was}? 60 0 
caſt away upon a Coaſt where a Charitable Aa 55 I = + 


took him up half dead; carry'd him to his Houſe, ” 

and there at his own Charge maintain'd, and provid- — 

ed for him Thirty Days, till he was perfectly reco 7 — 
3 


ver'd; and, after all, furniſh'd him over and abore Er 
with 2 Viatieum at partidg. The Soldier told bim f =*P 
5 y the il 
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"I 4 the mi hey Matters that he would do for him in Re- 


icz. turn, ſo ſoon as he ſhould have the honour once a- 
ter; | © gain to ſee his Maſter. To Court he goes, tells Philip 
er. Jof the Wreck, but not a Syllable of his Preſerver, 
uch and begs the Eſtate of this very Man that kept him 
55 2 alive, It was with Philip, as with many other Princes, 


fil chat give they know not what, eſpecially in a time 
bh Jof War, He granted the Soldier his Requeſt, con- 
| | templating at the ſame time the Impoſſibility of Sa- 


eadF Ft 

2 risfying ſo many Ravenous Appetites as he had to 
0 4 9 When the good Man came to be A 
"as; 2 of all, he was not ſo Mealy-mouth'd as to thank his 


ne: Majeſty for not giving oy his Perſon too, as well 
S as his Fortune; but in a bold, frank Letter to Philip, 


3 made a juſt Report of the Whole Story. The King; 
16 was ſo 1ncens'd at. the Abuſe, that he immediately 
cer. | & commanded the Right Owner to be reſtor'd to his 
are Eſtates and the Unthankful Gueſt and Soldier to be 


\iſh | Stigmatiz' d for an Example to others. Should Phils 


> of | non have kept this Promiſe? Firſt, he ow'd the Sol- 
me. dier nothing, Secondly, it would have been Inju- 
54 I J rious, and Impious. And laſtly, a Precedent of dan · 
ing, 7 gerous Conſequence to Human Society. For, it 


would have been little leſs than an Interdiction of 
Fire and Water to the miſerable, to have inflicted 
| 3 ſuch a Penalty upon Relieving them. So that there 
I muſt be always ſome tacit Exception, or Reſerve : 
eau, if I may, or if matters continue as they were. 
elf it ſhould be my Fortune to 
2 receivea Benefit from one that after- * The Caſe of ar 
2X wards betrays his Country, I ſhoutd Obligation from 
2 fill reckon my ſelf oblig'd to him one that aſter- 
for ſuch a Requital as might ſtand ward; betrays bis: 
wich my Publick Duty, I would Country. © 
10. 2 him 2 ag mn th nor | 
with Money, or Credit, or Levy or Pay Soldiers * 
but, I ſhould not. ſtick to Graf him 2 my owin 
Expence, with ſuch Curiggties as might pleaſe him 
8 . a D 3 One 


RD 
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one way, without doing miſchief another; I would 
not do any thing that might contribute to the Sup. 
ort, or Advantage of his Party. But, what ſhould 
do now in the Caſe of a Benefactor, that ſhould 


afterwards become, not only mine and my Country's 


Enemy, but the Common Enemy of Mankind ? | 
would here diſtinguiſh betwixt the Wickedneſs of 1 
Man, and the Cruelty of a Beaſt ; betwixt a limited 
or a particular Paſſion, and a Sanguinary Rage, that 
extgnds to the Hazard and Deſtruction of Human So- 
ciety. Inthe former Caſe I would quit Scores, that 
1 might have no more to do with him; but, if he 
comes once to a delight in Blood, and to act Out: 
rages with Greedineſs; to ſtudy, and invent Tor. 
ments, and to take Pleaſure in them; the Law of 
Reaſonable Nature has diſcharg'd me of ſuch a Debt. 
But this is an Impiety ſo rare, that it might paſs for 
a'Portent, and be reckon'd among Comets, and Mon. 
Kers. Let us therefore reſtrain our Diſcourſe to ſuch 
Men as we deteſt without Horror; ſuch Men as we 


_ fee every day in Courts, Camps, and upon the Seat: 


of Juſtice: to ſuch Wicked Men I will return wha: 
I have Received, without making any Advantage cf 
their Unrighteoulneſs. 

I does not divert the Almighty 


Providence is from being {till Gracious, though we u 
gracious euento proceed daily in the abuſe of his Boun- I 


the Wicked, ties. How many are there that enjoy 


deſer ve ĩt; that wiſh they had never 
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the Comfort ot the Linn; ter 6 not 

een born; and 
yet Nature goes quietly on with her Work; and al-“ 
lows them a Being, even in defpite of thets Unthank- - 
ave, we cry, was better us'd than“ 
And, the fame Complaint we extend to Provi- |: 


dence it felf. How many Wicked Men have good 
Crops, when better than themſelves have their Fruit 
blaſted * Such a Man, we ſay, has treated me very ill. |: 
Why, what ſhould we do, but that very thing which |? 
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done by God himſelf? That is to ſay, Give to the 


„ gnorant, and Perſevere to the Wicked. All our In- 
eratitude, we ſee; does not turn Providence from 
Pouring down of Benefits, even . thoſe that que- 


ion whence they come. 


The 


iſdom of Heaven 


does all things with a regard to the Good ofthe Uni- 


verſe, and the 8 of Nature are 
Common, to the Worſt, as well as to t 


ranted in 


Beſt of 


IMen ; for, they live premiſcuouſly together; and, it 


is God's Will, that the Wicked ſhall rather fare the 
better for the Good; than that the Good ſhall fare 
the worſe for the Wicked: *Tis true, that a Wiſe 
Prince will confer peculiar Honours only upon the 
« | I Worthy ; but in the Dealing of a Publick Dole, there's 
ino Reſpect had to the Manners of the Man; but a 
bt, FS Thief, or Traytor, ſhall put in for a Share as well 


ſas an Honeſt Man. If a Good Man, and a Wicked 


an, fail both in the ſame Bottom, it is impoſſible 
that the ſame Wind, which favours the one, ſhould 
ſcroſs the other. The Common Benefits of Laws, 
- | FPrivileges, Communities, Letters and Medicines are 
permitted to the Bad, as well as to the Good; and 
no Man ever yet ſuppreſſed a Sovereign Remedy, for 
fear a Wicked Man might be cured with it. 
are built for both ſorts, and the ſame Remedy works 
upon both alike. In theſe Caſes, we are to ſet an Eſ- 
timate u 
betwixt the Chuſing of a Man, and the not Excluding 
him: the Law is open to the Rebellious; as well as 

to the Obedient: + 


Cities 


the Perſons: There's a great Difference 


There are ſame Benefits, which, 


if they were not allow'd to all, could not be enjoy d 
by any. The Sun was never made for me, but for 
the Comfort of the World, and for the Providential 
Order of the Seaſons; And yet lam not without my + 
private Obligation alſo, To conclude, he that will 

not oblige the Wicked, and the Ungrateful,-muſt-re- 
ſolve to oblige no body; 


For in ſome ſort or other, 


. 
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we are all of us Wicked, we are all of us Ungrateful, þ do 
nh | Fact it 
| WE have been diſcourfing all thi; Þ Now, 
* AWicked while, how far a * Wicked man may | {Beitos 
Manis incapa- be Oblig'd, and the Stocks tell us, i: | Good, 
ble of a Benefit, laſt, that he cannot be Oblig'd at all:] Virtue 
© + Por, they make him incapable of any | ly cal 
Good, and conſequently of any Benefit. But, he] Learn 
has this Advantage, that if he cannot be Oblig'd, he that t 
cannot be Ungrateful : For, if he cannot receive, be! 
rs not bound to return, On the other fide, a Good | I{9&35 
Man, and an Ungrateful, are a Contradiction: 8 . 
that at this Rate there's no ſuch thing as Ingratitude] 
in Nature. They compare a Wicked Man's Mind“ 
to 2 Vitiated Stomach ; he corrupts whatever he te.“ 4 
ceives, and the beſt Nouriſhment turns to the Diſeaſe, þ ? 
But, taking this for granted, a Wicked Man may yet“ | 
de fo far Oblig'd, as to paſs for Ungrateful, it he . 
does not requite what he receives. For, though it!“ 
be not a pertect Benefit, yet he receives 2 Sec 
like it. There are Goods of the Mind, the Body, Thi. 
and of Fortune. Of the Firſt Sort, Fools, and Wick- | * ing 
ed Men, are wholly incapable ; to the reſt they may |? 
be admitted, But, why ſhould I call any Man Un-“ 
grateful, you'll ſay, for not Reſtoring that which! LI] 
deny to be a Benefit ? I anſwer, Fhat if the Receiv- fit wi 
er take it fora Benefit, and fails of a Return, tis In more 
gratitude in him; for, that which goes for an Obli - 
gation among Wicked Men, is an Obligation upon 8 
them: and, they may pay one another in their own | 
Coin; the Money is Current, whether it be Gold or 
Leather, when it comes once to be Authoriz d. Nay, |' 
Cleanthes carries it farther ; He that is wanting, ſays | 
he, to a kind Office, though it be no Benefit, Would 
have done the ſame thing if it had been one; and is |! 
as guilty, as a Thief is, that has ſet his Beoty ; and 
is already Arm'd, and Mounted, with à purpoſe to |! 
feize it, though he has not yet drawn Blood. * 4 
| | | Eanels 2: 
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every Man of us. 
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4 edneſs is form'd in the Heart; and, the matter of 
Fact is only the Diſcovery, and the Execution of it. 


Now, tho a Wicked Man cannot either Receive, or 
Beſtow a Benefit, becauſe he wants the Will of doing 
Good, and for that he is no longer Wicked, when 
virtue has taken Poſſeſſion of him; yet we common» 


ly call it one, as we call a Man illiterate that is not 
Learned, and Naked, that is not well Clad ; not but 
{that the one can Read, and the other is Cover d. 


EEE 


C HAP. XV. 


A General View of the Par'T3, and DuriEs of the 
| BENEFACTOR. 


HE Three Main Points in the Queſtion of Be- 
nefits, are, Firſt, a Judicious Choice in the Objett 


2 Secondly, in the Matter of our Benevolence; And, 
2 Thirdly, a Grateful Felicity in the Manner of expreſ- 
* ng it. But, there are alſo incumbent upon the Be- 

"3 netaCtor. other Conſiderations, which will deſerve a 
Place in this Diſcourſe. 


IT is not enough to do one Good Turn, and to do 


git with a good Grace too, unleſs we follow it with 

more, and without either * Upbraid- 

Ning, or Repining. It is a Common “ Ollizations 

Shift, to charge that upon the Ingra- muſt be ſollou- 

3 titude of the Receiver, which, in ed, without Up- 

truth, 1s, moſt commonly the Levity, braiding or Re- 

and Indiſcretion of the Giver ; for, all pining, 

7 Circumſtances muſt be duly weigh'd, x 

to Conſummate the Action. Some there are that we 
find Ungratefub; but, what with our Frowardneſs, 
Change of Humour, and Reproaches, there are more 

that we make ſo. And this is the Buſineſs : We Give 
vith Deſign, and, moſt tashoſe that ate abletoGive., 


5 moſt 


| Mind: And the other's, in effect, is the Y 
| for, the one does but loſe his Benefit, and the other 
loſes himſelf; The Wen ſhines upon the Prophane 
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moſt 
Ambitious; 


People are ſtill Computing, Muſt I loſe this, or that B- 


* If it be loſt, the Fault lies in the ill heſtowing | 
of it; for, rightly. plac'd, it is as good as-Confecrated; | * 


if we be deceiv'd in another, let us not be deceiv 


in our ſelves too. A Charitable Man will mend the | | 
Matter; and ſay to himſelf, Perhaps be has forgot it; 
perbaps be wilt yet Roquite it. A 

of an ill Pay-maſter, in time, 
make a good One; an Obſtinate Goodneſs overcomes |? 


perchance be could not; 
Patient Creditor will, 


am ill Diſpoſition ;. as a Barren Soil is made Fruitful 

by. Care and Tillage. But let a Man be never ſo 

Ungrateful, or Inhuman; he ſhall never deſtroy the 
Satisfaction of my having done a Office. | 

LSE * Bur, What if otherswill be Wick- 

* We muſt per- 


Cool. 


OS Give, and to Loſe, is Nothing 
to: Loſe,. and to Give ſtill, is the Part of a 


and Sacrilegious, as wel} as upon the Righteous. How 
many Diſappeintments do we meet with in our Wives, 
and Children, and yet we cou 


does not propoſe the Profit of a Good 


ſevere in Well-doing even among Evil Men. L 


rather never receive a Kindneſs, than never:heftow | 
but 
not 


ane: not to zeturn a. Benefit is the Gregter Sin, 


again. We Give to the Covetous, and to the“ 

to thoſe that can never be Thankful; 
(for their Defires are Infatiable) and to thoſe that 
will not. He that is a Pribune, would be a- Pretor , | 
the Prætor a Conſul; never reffecting upon what he 
245, but only. looking forward to what he would be.. 


ed? Does it follow that we muſt be 
ſevere in doing fo too? If others: will be Ungrateful, 
muſt we therefore be Inhumam? To 
; but ” 
Great 4 | 


greater Liofs ; | 


4 * 
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le flit? He that has 
loſt one Battel, hazards another. The Mariner puts 
to Sea again after a Wreck. An illuſtrious Mind 
| od Office, but the 
Duty. It the World be-Wicked;.we-ſhould . 1 


n — 
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the not to Cenſer it, is the Earlier. We cannot propoſe to 
ful ; our ſelves a mote Glorious Example, than that of 
that] the Almighty, who neither needs, nor expects any 
tor ; | thing from us; and yet he is continually ſhowring 
t he] down, and diſtributing his Mercies and his Grace a“ 
be. | mong us, not only for our Neceſſities, but alſo for 
Be. Jour Delights; as Fruits, and Seaſon ; Rain, and Suri 
ing | ſhine; Veins of Water, and of Metal; and all this 
ed; to the Wicked, at well as to the God; and without 
iv'd any other end than the Common Benefit off the Ne- 
the] ceivets: With what Face then can we be Mercenary 
it; ene to another, that have receiv'd all things from Di- 
A. vine Providence gratis? Tis a common Saying, I ga 
me, fach, or ſuch a Man fo much Money, I would I dad thrown 
nes its into the Sea. And yet the Merchant Trades again 
ful after a Piracy; and the Banker ventyres afreſh ate 
ſo Þ Ja bad Security. He that will do no good 'Offices after 
the | Ja Diſappointment, muſt ſtand fill, and do juſt no- 
"Jthing at all. The Plough goes on after a Barren 
ck- | © Year; and while the Aſhes are yet warm, we raiſe a 
be | Neu Houſe upon the Ruins of a former. What Ob- 
ul, | Fligations can be greater than thoſe, which Children 
To receive from their Parents? And yet, ſhould we gi de 
ut | them over in their Infancy, it were all to no purpoſe x 
at Eenefits, like Grain, muſt be follow'd from the Seed 
$; to the Harveſt. I will not ſo much as leave! any 
er Fhace for Ingratitude,. Iwill purfue, and EWillben. 
ne- compaſs the Receiver with Benefits; fo that let H 
„look which way he will, his Benefactot ſfrall be ſtill 
in his Eye, even when be would avoid his on Me- 
23. mory. And then I will temit to one Man, becuuſt 
ts. bs calls for't ;- te another, becauſe ho does not; ch 
4 Third, becauſe be 1e Mick : and, te 2 Fourth ber 
cauſe he is the Contrary, Pl caſt away 4 Good: D 
upon 2. Bad Man, and I requitex Good One: 'Mhe 


— 
* 


d BY 2ne,: becauſe it 18 my Duty ; and the other, the-! 


„ may not be in his Debt. - 1-do- not*love*ts*key any 
1% 1 wil bs 
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Man. If he has met but with One, he has either“ 


been very Fortunate, or very Careful. And yet 


Care is not ſufficient. For, there is no way to ſcape i 


the hazard of loſing a Benefit, but the not beftowing |. 
of it; and to neglect a Duty to my ſelf, for fear ano- 


ther ſhould abuſe it. It is another's Fault if he be Un- 1 g 


rateful, but it is mine, if T do not Give. To find one 
Thankful Man, Iwill oblige a great many that are 
not ſo. The Buſineſs of Mankind 
if we ſhould do nothing for fear of Miſcarriages in! 
Matters of uncertain Event. I will try, and believe | * 
all things, before I give any Man over, and do all | 
that is poſſible, that I may not loſs a Good Office,, 
and a Friend together. What do I know, but be may | 


would be at a ſtand, Gi 


miſundenſtand the Obligation? Buſineſs may have put it out | | 


of bis bead, or taken him off from:: He may have ſlipt his | q 


neſs, That One Man's Memory is not ſufficient for- 


all Things; It is but of a limited Capacity, ſo as to 


hold only ſo much, and no more; and when it i:, 
once full, it muſt let out part of what it had, to take | 0 


in any thing beſide; and the laſt Benefit ever fits | * 


cloſeſt to us. In our Youth, we forget the Obligati- |? 
ons of our Infancy ; and when we are Men, we for- | 


im keep what he has and welcome; but let him 4 
Have a care of returning Evil for Good, and making 


get thoſe of our Youth. . If nothing will prevail, let 


it dangerous for a Man to do his Duty. I would no- 


more give a Benefit to ſuch a Man, than I would lend |? 
Money to a beggerly Spendthrift ; or depoſit any in 
the Hands of a known Xnigbi ef the Poſt, However 


the Caſe ſtands, an Ungrateful Perſon is never the |] 


better fora Reproach ; if he be already harden'd in- 
his Wickedneſs, he gives no. heed to't ; and, if he be 
not, it turns a doubtful Modeſty into an incorrigible |? 
Impudence : befide that, he watches for ill Words, þ} 
to pick a Quarrel with them, ay 1 
TH $S 
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Chap. XVI. of BENEFITS, 7. 
1 As the Benefactor is not to up- 5 ! 
* braid a Benefit, ſo neither to delay * There ſhould be 
it: The one is tireſome, and the o- noDelay in the do- 


ther odious. We muſt not hold ing ef Benefit. 
Men in hand, as Phyſicians and Sur- 

geons do their Patients, and keep them longer in 
Fear and Pain than needs, only to magnifie the Cure, 
A Generous Man gives eafily ; and Receives as he 
Gives, but never exacts. He Rejoicesin the Return, 
and judges favourably of it whatever it be, and con- 
2 tents himſelf with a bare Thank for a Requital. Tis 
2 harder Matter with ſome to get the Benefit, after 
tis promis'd, than the Firſt Promiſe of it; there muſt, 
be ſo many Friends made in the Caſe. One muſt be, 
2 defir'd to ſollicit another; and he muſt be entreated 
to move à Third; and a Fourth muſt be at Taft be- 
ſougght to receive it; ſo that the Author, upon the 
7 Upſhot, has the leaſt Share in the Obligation. It is, 
then welcome when it comes free, and without De- 
7 duction ; and no Man either to intercept, or hinder, 


take or to detain it. And, let it be of ſuch a Quality too, 
fits that it be not only delightful in the Receiving, but 
ati - after it is Receiv'd ; which it will certainly be, if we 
for | do but obſerve this Rule, never to do any thing for 
let another, which we would not honeſtly deſire for our 
him ſel ves. . eee e 
ing 7 | SO CO NR 
i | SE So Se Ie ES. Be cr. : 
end =p 5 
yin | 3 CHAP. XVI. | 
2ver Fi 8 | \ : 
7 Hou the RECEIVER ought to bebave himſelf. 
in! | 2 C00 K 
e be Hax are certain Rules in Common, betwixt 
ible 1 the: Giver, and the Receiver: We muſt do. 
rds, both chearfully, that the Giver may Receive the 


As 


Fruit of his Benefit in the very Act of beſtowing it. 
It is a juſt Ground of Satisfaction, to ſee a Friend 


pleaſed; 


= 
*% 

3 
* 


of the other; and, there muſt be an Emulation be- | 


twixt them, whether ſhall Oblige moſt. Let the 


one ſay, That he has receiv'd a Benefit, and let the] mind 


other perſuade himſelf that he has not Return'd it, 
Let the one ſay, I am paid; and the other, I ans yet in 


your Deb? let the Benefactor acquit the Receiver, | | 


and the Receiver bind himſelf. The Franknelſs of 
the Diſcharge heightens the Obligation. It is in Cor. 


verſation, 28 in a Tenni: Court Benefits are to be toſt | | 


Eke Balls; the longer the Reſt, the better are the 
Gameſters. The Giver in ſome Reſpect, has the 


Odds, becauſe (as in a Race) he ſtarts firſt; and the“ 
other maſt uſe Great Diligence o overtake him. 
The Return muſt be larger than the Firſt Obhgati- 


on, to come up to't ; and it is a Kind of Ingratitude, 


not to render it with Intereſt. Ina Matter of Money, | Ar: 


*Tas a common thing to pay a Debt out of Courſe, 


and before it be due; but we account our ſelves to 1 
owe nothing for a Good Office; whereas the Benefit 


increaſes by delay. So infenftble are we of the moſt 
important Affair of Human Life. That Man were 


doubtleſs in a Miſerable Condition, that could nei-- 
ther fee, nor hear, nor tafte, nor feel, nor ſmell: e 


but, How much more unhappy is he then, that want - 


ing a Senſe of Benefits, lefes the greateſt Comfort in- 
Nature; in- the Bliſs of Giving, and Recei ving them?? 
He that takes a Benefit as it is meant, is in the right;; 

for the Benefactor has then his end, and his only end, hi 


when the Receiver is Grateful. 


Tux more glorious part, in appearance; is that off 


the Giver; but, * the Receiver has 


aa. Benefſt; that is to ſay, from 


undoubtedly. the harder Game to * The Receiver | 
gs in- mavy. x ards. There are has: the | harder | cei 
me from whom I would net accept Game toplay, | I 


thoſe upon v hom E would not beſtow-one, For, why Þ 
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[ſhould not I ſcorn to receive a Benefit, where IL am 
aſham'd to owe it? And, I would yet be more ten- 
der too, where F Receive, than where I Give; for, 
| Ptis a torment to be in Debt, where a Man has no 
mind to pay ; as it is the greateſt delight imaginable 
to be engag'd by a Friend,. whom | ſhould yet have 
Aa Kindneſs for, if I were never ſo much difoblig'd. 
It is-a pain to an honeſt, and a generous Mind; to lye 
vnder à Duty of Affection againſt Inclination. 1 do 
not ſpeak. here of Wiſe Men, that love to do what 
they ought to do; that have their Paſſions at Com- 
mand ;: that preſcribe Laws to themſelves, and keep 
them when they have done ;. but of Men, in a State 
of Imperfection, that may have a good Will perhaps 


f to be honeſt, and yet be over. born by the Centumacy 
of their Affections. We muſt therefore have a Care 


to whom we become oblig'd:; and, I would be much 


„ ſſtricter yet in the Choice of a Creditor for Benefits, 


than for Money. In the one Caſe, tis but paying 


I do not only owe more, but when Þ have paid that, 
TLameſtill in Arrear: And, this Law is the very Foun- 
dation of Friendſhip. Ewill ſuppoſe my ſelf à Pri- 


i- | ſoner; and a noterious Villain offers to lay down a 
good Sum of Money for my Redemption. Fyft, Shall 
I make uſe of this Money, or no? 3 If L do, 


What Return ſhall I:make him for'e 2 To the Firſt 


Point, E will take it; but, only as a Debt, not as a- 
; | Benefit, that ſhall ever tye me to a Priendſhip with 


d, him; And Secondly, m Acknowledgment fhall be 


0 1 


7 | Jother: Caſes; without diſpute he was extreamly out 


only correſpondent to ſuch an Obligation. It is a+ 
School Queſtion, Whether or no Bvyntus, that thought 
Ceſar not ſit to live, (and put himſelf in che Head of 
+ Nr racy againſt him) could honeſtly have re- 
Tei ved his Life from Cæſar, if he had fallen into Oæſart- 


p 


| þ Power, without examining-what Reaſon mor'd bim 


"Fo that Action? How great a Man ſoever he was in- 


* 


what L had, and the Debt is diſcharg*d : In the other, 
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in this, and below the Dignity. of his Profeſſion, For 
a Stoick to fear the Name of a King, when yet Mo. 
narchy is the beſt State of Government; or there to 
hope for Liberty, where ſo great Rewards are tw 
pounded, both for Tyrants and their Slaves; for 

to imagine, ever to bring the Laws to their former 


State, where ſo many Thouſand Li ves had been loſt 
in. the Conteſt, not ſo. much whether they ſhould 


5 


— 


ſon of things, to fancy, that when 


there was yet a Targuin found, after ſo many Kings 


ceiv 


Way. 1 


Perſon. 


Infamous Example) as a Contribution towards the 


Friends, that had an 


than the Preſenter, ask d him, wit 


the lame Score. Lou m 


„To match this Scruple of Receiving Money, with | 
another of Keeping it ; and the Sum not above — Bene 
eee 45% 26 8 2 ence, 


neither, LS | | 


9 * 
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im! 


ſerve or no, but who ſhould be their Maſter: He 
was ſtrangely miſtaken ſure in the Nature and Rea-Þ 
Julius was gone, 
ſome body elſe would not ſtart up in his Place, when! 


that were deſtroy'd, either by Sword or Thunder: ! 
And yet the Reſolution is, That he might have Re.“ 

Fi it, but not as a Benefit; for at that Rate II 5 
owe my Life to every Man that does not take it: 


| - -  ., *FGR/AECINUS FULIUS whom 
* A Benefit re- Caligula put to Death out of a pute 
ſus'd fon the Malice to his Virtue) had a conſidet- *; 

able Sum of Money ſent him from! 
Fabius Perſiens (a Man of Great and! 


Expence of Plays and other Publick Entertainments; 
but Julius would not receive it; and ſome of his“ 
Eye more * the Preſent,, 
4 h ſome Freedom, 
What he meant by refuſing it? Why, (ſays he) D- 
you think that I'll take Money, where I would not take | © 
ſo much as a. Glaſs of Wins? After this, Rebilus (a Man | 
of the ſame Stamp) ſent, him a greater Sum upon ti 

ne Score. Tow muſt excuſe. me," (ſays he to the || 
Meſſenger) for 1 would. not take any thing of Perficus Þ* 


N ence, 


was ac 
ed wit 


going 
and W 
Friend, 
there, 
Friends 


: will 


TVI. 
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Pence, or a Groat at moſt. * There 
was a certain Pythagorean that Contratt- * 4 Pythago- 


ed with a Cobler for a Pair of Shoes, rean Seruple. 
and ſome Three or Four Days after 


going to pay him his Money, the Shop was ſhut up; 
and when he had knock'd a great while at the Door, 
Friend, (ſays a Fellow) you may hammer your Heart out 
there, for the Man that you look for is Dead. And when our 


Friends ave Dead, we hear no more News of them ; but yours, 
; pu are to live again, will ſhift well enough ( alluding to 


ythagoras his Tyanſmigration.) Upon this the Philoſo- 


pher went aways with his Money chinking in is 
en 


Hand, and well enough content to ſave it: at laſt his 


Conſcience took check at it, and upon Reflexion, Though 
*Þ the Man be Dead (ſays he) to Others, be is alive to Thee ; 


pay him what thou oweſt him: and ſo he went back pre- 


*Þ Hently, and thruſt it into his Shop through the Chink 
of the Door. Whatever we owe, tis our part to find 
where to pay it, and to do it without asking too; 
for whether the Creditor be good, or bad, the Debt 
£ | is ſtill the ſame. | ne '* 


* IF a Benefit be forc'd upon me, 


| 125 from a Tyrant, or a Superior, where * A forced Be- 


it may be dangerous to refuſe; this is nett. 
rather Obeying than Receiving, where | 
the Neceſſity deſtroys the Choice. The way to know 
what I have a Mind to do, is to leave me at Liberty, 
whether I will do it or no; but, it is yet a Benefit if 
2 Man does me good in ſpite of my l as it is 


none, if Ido any Man Good againſt my Wi 


A Man 


may both hate, and yet receive a Benefit at the ſame 


time; the Money is never the worſe, becauſe a Fool, 
that is not read in Coins, refuſes to take it. If the 
thing be good for the Receiver, and ſo intended, no 
matter how ill 'tis taken, Nay, the Receiver may 
be oblig'd, and not know it : But, there can be no 
Benefit, which is unknown to the Giver. Neither 
ace, By 


will I, upon any Terms, receive a Benefit from a 
| Worthy 


- o — — —n — . — In — — — _ - _ 


was ſtrangely miſtaken ſure in the Nature and Re- 


To match this Scruple of Receiving Money, with þ 
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Chap. XVI. 4 hap. 
in this, and below the Dignity. of his Profeſſion. For Pence, 
a Stoick to fear the Name of a King, when yet Mo-] wasac 
narchy is the beſt State of Government; or there to] ed wit 
hope for Liberty, where ſo great Rewards are pro- and ſe 
pounded, both for Tyrants and their Slaves; for him going 


to imagine, ever to bring the Laus to their formet fer W 


State, where ſo many Thouſand Lives had been loſt | Friend, 
in the Conteſt, not ſo. much whether they ſhould Þ here, 
ſerve or no, but who ſhould be their Maſter: Hef Friend: 


ſon of things, to fancy, that when Julius was gone, 
ſome body elſe would not {tart up in his Place, when! 
there was yet a Targuin found, after ſo many Kings! 
that were deſtroy'd, either by Sword or Thunder: ! 
And yet the Reſolution is, That he might have Re. 
ceiv'd it, but not as a Benefit; for at that Rate I y 
owe my Life to every Man that does not take it “ 
Way. ET TS * oY 2% 4 4 
a ERA OINUS FULIUS whom 
* A Benefit re- Caligula put to Death out of a pute] 
ſusd for the Malice to his Virtue) had a conſidet- ! 
Perſon. able Sum of Money ſent him from 

2 Fabius Perfiens (a Man of Great and | * 
Infamous Example) as a Contribution towards the 
Expence of Plays and'other.Publick Entertainments ; 
but Julius would not receive it; and ſome of his“ 
Friends, that had an Eye more upon the Preſent, | ! 
than the Preſenter, ask'd him, 235 ſome Freedom, 
What he meant by refuſing it? Why, (ſays he) De] 
you think that I'll take Money, where I would not take | © 
ſo much as a. Glaſs of Mine? After this, Rebilus (a Man! 
of the ſame Stamp) ſent, him a greater Sum upon ti 
the ſame Score. Tou muſt excuſe: me, (ſays he to the 
Mellanger) for I would. not take any thing of Perficus Þ* 
nn 1 


* 


another of Keeping it; and the Sum not above — ; 
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pher went 2 

Hand, and well en 
: | Conſcience took check at ĩit, and upon Reflexion, Though 
e Man be Dead (ſays he) to Others, be is alive to Thee; 
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Pence, or a Groat at moſt. * There 
was a certain Pythagorean that Contract * 4 Pythago- 


ed with a Cobler for a Pair of Shoes, rean Scryple. 


and ſome Three or Four Days after 

going to pay him his Money, the Shop was ſhut up; 
and when he had knock'd a great while at the Door, 
Friend, (fays a Fellow) you may hammer your Heart out 


| there, for the Man that you look for is Dead. And when our 
Friends are Dead, we hear no more News of them 
bat are to live again, will ſhift well enough (a 


but yours, 
alluding to 
Pythagoras his Tranſmigration.) Upon this the Philoſo- 
with his Money chinking in his 
ough content to ſave it: at laſt his 


| pay him what thou oweſt him: and ſo he went back pre- 


*Þ ently, and thruſt it into his Shop through the Chink 


of the Door. Whatever we owe, tis our part to find 


| Iwhere to pay it, and to do it without asking too; 
for whether the Creditor be 
is ſtill the ſame, 


good, or bad, the Debt 


IF a Benefit be forc'd upon me, 


as from a Tyrant, or a Superior, where * A forced Be- 
it may be dangerous to refuſe ; this is 
rather Obeying than Receiving, where a ka 
the Neceſſity deſtroys the Choice. The way to know 
what I have a Mind to do, is to leave me at Liberty, 
whether I will do it or no; but, it is yet a Benefit if 
2 Man does me good in ſpite of my Teeth ; as it is 
none, if Ido any Man Good againſt my Will. A Man 

may both hate, and yet receive a Benefit at the ſame 
time; the Money is never the worſe, becauſe a Fool, 
that is not read in Coins, refuſes to take it. 


_ nefit. 


If the 


thing be good for the Receiver, and ſo intended, no 


4 


N 


Benefi 


10 matter how ill 'tis taken. Nay, the Receiver may 
v1tn 


be oblig'd, and not know it : But, there can be no 
enefit, which is unknown to the Giver. Neither 
will I, upon any Terms, receive a Benefit from a 

Boris, Worthy 
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e 
Worthy Perſon that may do him a Miſchief: Th 


the Part of an Enemy, to ſa ve himſelf, by doing an- f 


ther Man harm. 


: * Bur whatever we do, let us be. 
* Keep a Grate» ſure always to keep a Grateful Mind | 


ful Mind, It is not enough to ſay, What Requi|- 


tal ſhall a poor Man offerto a Prince, 


or, a Slave to his Patron? When it is the Glory «| 
Gratitude, that it depends only upon the good Will} x 


Chap. XV ö 


Suppoſe a Man defends my Fame; delivers me fron} Aivi 


Beggary; ſaves my Life; or gives me Liberty, tha 
rateful to thil Are 


is more than Lite, How ſhall I be 
Man ? I will receive, cheriſh, and rejoice in the Be 


nefit. Take it kindly, and it is requited : not tha > 
the Debt it ſelf is diſcharg'd, but it is nevertheleſt 2 4 
Diſchatge of the Conſcience. I will yet diſtinguin g 


betwixt the Debtor, that becomes infolvent by Ex 


ces upon Whores and Dice; and another tha} 
s undone by Fire, or Thieves; Nor do I take thi } 
a Payment; but there is no Danger, || 5 


preſume, of being Arreſted for ſuch a Debt. 


IN the Return of Benefits, et. 


* Be ſpould be 


chearſul, but not preſſing. Phere is as much Great 
vnportu nate, in neſs ind in the owing of 2 go 


the returning of 


Diſcharge ; for, it looks like caſting 
2 troubleſome Burthen. Pis for the Be 


Bene 


us be ready, and chearful, but vo! | 


Tarn, as in the doing of it; and, e 
mult av more force 2 Requital ot 

3 | of Seaſon, than be wanting in it. H: 
that precipitates a Return, does as good as fay, I ar | 
weary of being in this Man's Debt ; not but that the hall: J 
ning of a Requital, as a good Office, is a commend} } 
able Diſpoſition ; but 'tis another thing, to do it 287} | 
off a heavy, and] hx 
tor to 
tay, when he will receive it; no matter for the Op- i 
nion of the World, fo long as L gratifie my ewn Co 
ſcience ; for I cannet be miſtaken in my felf, but 
nothet may, He that is over · ſollicitous to returs 2 ic 


r th 
hin 
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[t if Wenefit, thinks the other ſo likewiſe to receive it. If 
anc-} i had rather we ſhould keep it, Why ſhould'we re- 
Ie, and preſume to diſpoſe of his Treaſure, who 
us bet ay call it in, or let it lye out at his Choice ? Tis as 
ind Auch a Fault, to receive what I ought not, as not to 
-Qui| ve what I ought: for, the Giver has the Privilege 
nce;t M Chuſing his own time for Receivingp. 
V. Off F* SoM are too proud in the confer- * There muſt le 
go of Benefits; others, in the re- no Pride, either 
fronſ g iving of them; which is, to ſay the in the Confer- 
thuf Pruth, intollerable. The ſame Rule ing, er in the 
tha Frves both Sides, as in the Caſe of a Receiving of Be- 
2 Bel Tkther, and a Son; Husband, and a nefits, 
thaf Wife ; one Friend, or Acquaintance, 
e!s:} and another, where the Duties are known and com- 
zuuu Won. There are ſome that will not Receive a Bene- 
FW, but in Private; nor thank you for't but in your 
Ar, or in a Corner; there muſt be nothing under 
tht} Wand and Seal, no Broakers, Notaries, or Witneſſes 
er, II © the Caſe : This is not ſo much a Scruple of Mo- 
ſty, as a kind of denying the Obligation, and only 
eis harden'd Ingratitude. Some receive Benefits 
coldly and indifferently, that a Man would think 
e Obligation lay on the other ſide: as who ſhould: 
y. Mell, fince you will needs haue it ſo, I am content 10 
W: it, Some again, ſo careleſly, as if they hardly 
ew of any ſuch thing, whereas we ſhould rather 
era vate the Matter, You cannot imagine Bow many you 
Pie oblig'd' in this Af : there never was ſo great, ſo kind; 
 B/eajonable à Courteſie. Furnius never gain'd' fo much. 
on Auguſtus, as by a Speech, upon the getting of 
Ws Father's Pardon for feng with Anthony. Thi. Grare, 
Iss be, is the only Injury that ever Cæſar did me; for it 
9! Ws put me upon a Neceſſity of Living and Dying Ungrateful. 
is ſafer to affront ſome People, than to oblige them; 
che better a Man deſerves, the worfe ee 
him; as if the profeſſiag of open Hatred to their 
Kors, were an Argument that they lye under 
no- 
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ws 
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no Obligation. Some People are ſo ſour, and ill 
tur'd, that they take it for an Affront to have an O0 
ligation or a Return offer'd them, to the Diſcouragę 
ment both of Bounty, and of Gratitude togethaf B,; 
The de in and the not receiving of Benefits, auf 
equally a Miſtake. He that refuſes a new one, ſeen 
to be offended at an old one: and yet ſometimes I 
would neither return a Benefit, no nor ſo much as 

ceive it if I might. q 


FEC 
ee e + = ® a8 4» 


Of Grarttrupe, 


IE that preaches Gratitude, pleads the Cauif J 
H both a God and Man; for, without it, .,. 
can neither be Sociable, nor Religious. There is 
ſtrange Delight in the very Purpoſe, and Contempl:þ} 
tion of it, as well as in the Action; when I can ſy 
to my ſelf, I love my Benefactor; what is there in ibis Mor 
that I would not do to oblige and ſerve him? Where [| hau Ade: 
not the Means of a Requital, the very Meditation d ſelk 
it is ſufficient. A Man is never the leſs an Artiſt, fp f No 
not having his Tools about him; er a Muſician, beg g. 
cauſe he Wants his Fiddle: Nor is he the leſs Bra, 


becauſe his Hands are bound; or the worſe Pilot, fu . 
bemg:upen dry Ground. If I have only Wl to bd 2002 
Grateful, | am ſo. Let me be upon the Wheel; oi Proc 


under the Hand of the Executioner ; let me be burnt? 
Limb by Limb, and my Whole Body dropping ii 
the Flames, a good Conſcience ſupports me in all EA 
tremes; Nay, it 1s comfortable even in Death it («| 
For, when we come to approach that Point, Wh 
care do we take to ſummon, and call to Mind all of 
Bene factors, and the good, Offices they have done u 
| that we may leave the World fair, and ſet our Mink 
o 5 I 
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Ocder? Without Gratitude we can neither have 
$ccurity, Peace, nor Reputation: And, it is not there- 
re the leſs deſirable, becauſe it draws many Adven- 
tious Benefits along with it. Suppoſe the Sun, the 
Hoon, and the Stars had no other Bufineſs, than on- 
to paſs over our Heads, without any Effect upon 
Fur Minds or Bodies; without any regard to our 
Health, Fruits, or Seaſons : A Man could hardly lift 
Ip his Eyes towards the Heavens without Wonder 
ind Veneration, to ſee ſo many Millions of Radient 
*f Liohts, and to obſerve their Courſes, and Revoluti- 
Ins, even without any Reſpect to the Common Good 
r the Univerſe. But when we come to conſider, 

that Providence and Nature are till at work when 

e ſleep ; with the admirable Force, and Operation 

Pau If their Influences and Motions ; we cannot then bat 
wh knowledge their Ornament to be the leaſt part of 


> ESheir Value; and that they are more to be eſteem'd 
t Ul r their Virtue, than for their Splendor. Their main 
n End, and Uſe, is matter of Life, and Neceſſity; 
175 Hough they may ſeem to us more conſiderable 45 
hes heir Majeſty and Beauty. And ſo it is with Grati- 
1 ; Ge; we love it rather for Secondary Ends, than fo 
F ſelf. 
t, oy No Man can be Grateful without contemning thoſe 
* pings that put the Common People 8 
6 ut of their Wits. We muſt go into We muſt be grate- 
t, . 8aniſhment ; lay down our Lives, ful in deſpite of 
N Peggar, and expoſe our ſelves to Re- all Oppoſitions. 
*. Proaches: Nay, it is often ſeen, that | 


n. Loyalty ſuffers the Puniſhment due to Rebellion; 
11 Er Ind that Treaſon receives the Rewards of Fidelity. 
Nis the Benefits of it are many, and great, ſo are the 


t (eli azards; which is the Caſe, more or leſs, of all o- 


hs her Virtues + and it were hard, it this, above the 
out, ſhould be both Painful and Fruitleſs: ſo that 
ne A hnough we may go currently on with it in ſmooth 


Mise ay, we muſt yet prepare, and reſolve (if need be) to 
=. as force 
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force our Paſſage to't, even if the way were covert] 
with 'Thorns, and Serpents; and fail Back, fall Ea 
we malt be Grateful ſtill: Grateful for the Virtuſ} 
ſake, and Grateful over and above upon the Pointe 
Intereit; for it preſerves old Friends, and gains net 
ones. It is not our Buſineſs to fiſh for one BenciÞ 3 
with another; and by beftowing a little, to get mot 
or to eblige for any ſort of 1 but beczuff 
I ought to do it, and becauſe I love it; and that 
ſuch a Degree, that if I could not be Grateful, with 
out appearing the contrary; if I could not return i& 
Benefit, without heing ſuſpected of doing an Inu, 
in deſpite of Infamy it ſelf, I would yet be Grate 
No Man is greater in my Eſteem, than he that va 

tures the Fame to preſerve the Conſcience of an H ri 
neft Man; the one is but imaginary, the other ſold i 
and ineftimable. I cannot call him Grateful, wi 
in the inſtant of returning one Benefit, has his EM 
upon another. He that is Grateful for Profit or Fea 
is like a Woman that is honeſt, only upon the Scat 
of Reputation. F 


* AS Gratitude is a neceſſary, ani 
*Gratitude is Glorious, ſo it is allo an Qbrious, 
an obvious, a Cheap, and an Eafie Virtue : So Udi: 
cheap, and an ous, that whereſoever there is a li 
eaſie Virtue, there is à place for't : $0 Cheap, ti 

the Covetous Man may be Gerate 
without Expence ; and ſo Eafie, that the Sluy gi 
may be fo like wiſe, without Labour. And yet 1M 
not without its Niceties too; for, there may be 
Time, a Place, or Occafion, wherein I ought note 
return a Benefit; Nay wherein | may better dio 


it, than deliver it. | * 
ef Ly it be underſtood, bv tf 

Tit one thing way, that tis one thing to be Gra 
ro be Grateful for ful for a good Office, and anoti4Y 
a Benefit, and a- thing to Return it : the good . 
not her thing to re- is enough in one Caſe, being i 
zurn it. mv 
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buch as the one fide demands, and the other 


1 A. A — — 9 
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ſes; but the effect is requiſite in the other. The 


[Phyſician that has done his beſt, is acquitted, though 
| She Patient dies 


h 


and ſo is the Advocate, though the 
is Cauſe, The General of an Army, 


Plient may loſe 


ei though the Battel be loft, is yet worthy of Commen- 
ation if he has diſcharg'd all the Parts of a prudent 


Commander ; In this Caſe, the one acquits himſelf, 
Shough the other be never the better rt. He is a 
Grateful Man that is always willing and ready ; and 
tHe that ſeeks for all Means, and Occafions of requit- 
ing a Benefit, though without attaining his end, does 
great deal more than the Man, that without any 
Trouble makes an immediate Return. Suppoſe my 
Friend a Priſoner, and that I have ſold my Eſtate for 
Sis Ranſom: I put to Sea in foul Weather, and upon 
2 Coaſt that's peſter'd with Pirates: my Friend hap- 
Pens to be Redeem'd before I come to the Place; my 
Pratitude is as much to be eſteem'd, as if he had been 
Priſouer ; and if I had been taken, and robb'd my 
lt, it would fill have been the ſame Caſe, Nay, 
here is a Gratitude in the very Countenance; for an 
Honeſt Man bears his Conſcience in his Face, and 

Sropounds the Requital of a Good Turn in the very 
Moment of Receiving it: He is Chearful and Conh- 
ent; and in the Poſſeſſion of a true Friendſhip, de- 
Wverd from all Anxiety. There is this Difference 
etwixt a Thankful Man, and an Unthankful.; the 
Ine is always pleas'd in the Good he has dene, and the 
her only once, in what he has veceiv d. There muſt 
ea Benignity in the Eſtimation even of the ſmalleſt 


tices; and ſuch a Modeſty as appears to be oblig'd 
© whatſoever it gives. As it is indeed a very great 
Fenefit, the Opportunity of doing a good Office to a 
Vorthy Man. He that attends to the preſent, and 
members what's paſt, ſhall never be Ungrateful. 
ut, who ſhall judge in the Caſe? For a Man may 
WE oc2teful without making a Return, and Cage. 
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ful with it. Our beſt way is to help every thing by on 
a fair Interpretation; and whereſoe ver there is a doubt, fie: 
to allow it the moſt favourable Conſtruction, for abi 
he that is exceptious at Words, or Looks, has a Mind for 
to pick a Quarrel. For my own part, when I come wit 
to caſt up my Accompt, and know what I owe, and gn] 
to whom; though I make my Return ſooner to ſome, Þ haf 
and later to others, as Occaſion or Fortune will give ] like 
me leave, yet I'll be juſt to all. I will be Grateful to Pro 
God; to Man, to thoſe that have oblig'd me; nay, J niſ! 
even to thoſe that have oblig'd my Friends. I am the 


bound in Honour, and in Conſcience, to be thankful diff 
for what have receiv'd ; and if it be not yet full, i ſing 


is ſome Pleaſure ſtill, that I may hope for more. Fot Inte 
the Requital of a Favour, there muſt be Virtue, Oe on c 
cafion, Means and Fortune, | to t! 
IT is a Common thing to ſcrew up Juſtice to th: Con 

| | pitch ef an Injury. * A Man may h him 
* 4 Man may Over-Righteous and, why not Ow Rep 
be Over-grate- Grateful too? There is a Miſchievou my! 
ful as awell as Exceſs, that borders ſo cloſe upon In this, 
Over- rig bteous. 8 that it is no eaſie matter u quite 
. | iſtinguiſh the one from the other: Shac 
but, in regard that there is good Will in the botton No 


of it, (however diſtemper d; for it is effectually bu re L 


Kindneſs out of the Wits) we ſhall diſcourſe it unde bo- 


the Title of Gratitude Miſtaken. paſty 
; : x 5 us m 
S or i Sr i I ey ee ol 
een 
GI. Are Sc 

a 4 or R 

GRATITUDE Miſtaken, 0 no 


O refuſe a good Office, not ſo much beczu 
we do not need it, as becauſe we would nM 
be indebted for it, is a kind of Phantaſtical Ingrai 
tude ; and ſomewhat a-kin to that Nicety of Humof and 
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on the other ſide, of being Over-Grateful ; _ it 


lies another way, and ſeems to be the more par 


019 be 


able Ingratitude of the Two. Some People take it 


© for 2 great Inſtance of their 


good Will, to be till 


© wiſhing their Benefactors ſuch or ſuch a Miſchief ; 


only, forſooth, that they themſelves might be the 
happy Inſtruments of their Releaſe. Theſe Men do 
like Extravagant Lovers, That take it for a great 


Proof of their Affection, to wiſh one another Ba- 


K 
< a * 

£ oh 4 

n Ws, 


Jorce me to defire it. 
Fact a Requital, who is thus eager to returnit? To 
ih a Man in Diſtreſs, that I may relieve him, is, 
5 irt, to wiſh him Miſerable: To wiſh that he may 
ind in need of any body, is Leng him ; and to wy ſh 
| that 


niſh'd, Beggar'd, or Diſeas'd, that they might have 
the Opportunity of interpoſing to their Relief. What 
difference is there betwixt ſuch Wiſhing, and Cur- 
ſing? Such an Affection, anda Mortal Hatred? The 
Intent is good, you'll ſay, but this is a Miſapplicati- 
on of it. Let ſuch a one fall into my Power; or in- 
to the Hands of his Enemies, his Creditors, or the 
Common People, and no Mortal be able to reſcue 


him but my ſelf. Let his Life, his Liberty, and his 


Reputation, lye all at Stake, and no Creature, but 
my ſelf, in Condition to ſuccour him; and why all 
bon in-W 
ter FT 
Shackles, Slavery, War, Beggary, to the Man that 
pou would requite ; what would you do where you 


Eire Ungratefnl! This way of Proceeding, over and 


his, but becauſe he has oblig'd me, and I would re- 
uite him ? If this be Gratitude, to propound Jayles, 


Above that it is impious in it ſelf, is likewiſe over- 


haſty, and unſeaſonable : for he that goes too faſt, is 
s much to blame, as he that does not move at all, 
ee lay nothing of the Injuſtice) for if I had never 
been oblig'd, 1 ſhould never have wiſh'd it. There 


#:c Seaſons wherein a Benefit is neither to be Receiv'd, 


[or Requited. To preſs a Return upon me, when I 


o not deſire it, is unmannerly ; but it is worſe to 
How rigorous would he be to 
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that he may ſtand in need of me, is for my ſelf: S0 
that my Bufineſs is not ſo much a Charity to my 


Friend, as the Cancelling ofa Bond: Nay, it is het! 
way the Wiſh of an Enemy. It is barbarous to win 
a Man in Chains, Slavery, or Want, only to bring hin 
out again : Let me rather wiſh him powerful, and! 


happy, and my felf indebted to him. By Nature, we 7 


are prone to Mercy, Humanity, Compaſſion ; may! 


we be excited to be more ſo by the Number of the 


Grateful; may their Number encreaſe, and may we . 


have no need of trying them. 


IT is not for an honeſt Man to make way to : ! 


Good Office by a Crime: * as if: ; 


* We muſt not Pilot ſhould pray for a Tempe, BY} 
do an Ill thing, that he might prove his Skill; ora 
that Good may General wiſh his Army routed, that 


come of it. he might ſhew himſelf a Great 
Commander in 1 the Day. 
"Tis throwing a Man into a River, to take 


im out 


gain. Tis an Obligation, I confeſs, to cure a Wound, 
or a Diſeaſe ; but, to make that Wound, or Diſeaſe tak 


on purpoſe to Cure it, is a moſt perverſe Ingratitud #* 


It is barbarous even to an Enemy, much more to: 
Friend; for, it is not ſo much to do him a Kindnels a 
as to put him in need of it, Of the T'wo, let it by Mit i 
rather a Scar, than a Wound; and yet it would be! 


better to have it neither. Rome had been little b» 
| holden to Scipio, if he had prolong'd the Panick Wat, 
that he might have the finiſhing of it at laſt; or to 
the Dec, for dying for their Country, if they had fit 
brought it to the laſt Extremity of needing their De 


votion. It may be a good Contemplation, but it is: 
Jewd Wiſh. Aneas had never been ſurnam'd the! 


Pious, if he had wiſh'd the Ruin of his Country, only : 
that he might have the Honour of taking his Father 
out of the Fire. Tis the Scandal of a Phyſician to 


make Work, and irritate a Diſeaſe, and to tormen 


his Patient for the Reputation of his Cure. If « My 3 
| bs * Oul 7 
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i ſhould openly imprecate Poverty, Captivity, Fear, 
or Danger, upon a Perſon that he has been Oblig'd 
to, would not the Whole World condemn him for't? 


And, what's the Difference; but that the One is only 
a2 Private Wiſh, and the other a Publick Declaration? 
Nutilius was told in his Exile, that, for his Comfort, 
there would be e're long a Civil War, that would 


bring all the Baniſh'd Men home again. God forbid, 


ſays he, for I had rather my Country ſbould bluſo for my Ba- 


® niſbment, than mourn for my Return. How much more 


honourable is it to Owe chearfully, than to Pay diſ- 
© honeſtly ? It is the Wiſh of an Enemy to take a Town, 
that he may preſerve it, and to be Victorious, that 
he may forgive, but, the Mercy comes after the Cruel- 
ty; beſide, that it is an Injury both to God and Man, 
for the Man muſt be firſt afflicted by Heaven, to be 
reliev'd by me. So that we impoſe the Cruelty upon 
God, and take the Compaſſion to our ſelves ind at 
the beſt, it is but a Curſe, that makes way for a Bleſ- 
ing; the bare Wiſh is an Injury; and, if it does not 
take effect, tis becauſe Heav'n has not heard our 
Prayers. Or, if they ſhould ſucceed, the Fear it ſelf 


ga firm, and unfhaken Security. *Tis friendly to wiſh 
it in your power to oblige me, if ever I chanee to 
need it; but it is unkind to wiſh me miſerable, that 


I may need it. How much more Pious is it, and Hu- 
man, to wiſh that I may never want the Occaſion of 
bliging, nor the Means of doing it ; nor ever have 


KReaſon to repent of what I have done? 


ES 88 888888888888 8 5 
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Of INORATIT VDE. 


NNogArrrupk is, of all Crimes, that which we 
Lare to account the moſt Venial in others, and the 
E 2 moſt 


1 


I a Torment; and, it is much more deſirable to have 
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gious Wickedneſs from being any Wonder to us, that 


it by Luſt, Envy, Ambition, Pride, Levity, Raſhneſs, | lg. 
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moſt Unpardonable in our ſelves. It is impious to 

the higheſt degree: for, it makes us fight againſt our des 
Children, and our Altars. There are, there ever“ pha 
were, and there ever will be Criminals of all ſorts. 1 27 
as Murtherers, Tyrants, Thieves, Adulterers, Tray- 3 
tors, Robbers, and Sacrilegious Perſons; but, thete Þ 
is hardly any Notorious Crime without a Mixture of ent 
ingratitude. It diſunites Mankind, and breaks the 

very Pillars of Society. And yet ſo far is this prod. © 


even Thankfulneſs it ſelf were much the greater of the 
the Two. For Men are deter'd from it by Labour, We 


Expence, Lazineſs, Bufineſs ; or elſe diverted from 


Fear: Nay, by the very Shame of Confeſſing wha I 
they have Receiv'd. And the Unthankful Man has BE 
nothing to ſay for himſelf all this while; For, there Þ ; 
needs neither Pains, or Fortune, for the Diſcharge © Wh 
of his Duty; Befide, the inward Anxiety and To-! 
ment, when a Man's Conſcience makes him afraid of 

his own Thoughts. 14 
T O ſpeak againſt the Ungrateful, is to rail againt I Err 
Mankind; * for, even thoſe that com 7. 
* Me are all plain are guilty ; nor do I ſpeak only 
Ungrateful, of thoſe that do not live up tothe ſtrid Be 
Rule of Virtue ; but Mankind it felt i: Ka 

degenerated and loſt, We live unthankfully in this 

World, and we go ſtrugling and murmuring out ot elf 
it; diſſatisfy'd with our Lot; whereas we ſhould be Pull 
Grateful for the Bleſſings we have enjoy'd, and ac 2. 
count that ſufficient which Providence has appointed 
for us: A little more time may make our Lives long 
er, but not happier ; and whenſoever it is the Pler W 
ſure of God to call us, we mult obey ; and yet all this 
while we go on quarrelling at the World, for what 
we find inour ſelves, and we are yet-more unthankful 
to Heaven, than we are to one another. What Benefit W 
can be great now to that Man that deſpiſes the Bou 
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to ties of his Maker? We would be as ſtrong as Ele- 
"ur Þ phants, as ſwift as Bucks, as light as Birds; and we 
he complain that we have not the Sagacity of Dogs, the 
8; Þ Sight of Eagles, the long Life of Ravens, nay, that 
Jade are not Immortal, and endu'd with the Knowledge 
age = of things to come. Nay, we take it ill, that we are 
wy not Gods upon Earth: never confidering the Advan- 
2 tages of our Condition, or the Benignity of Provi- 
= ” dence in the Comforts that we enjoy. We ſubdue 


the {trongeſt of Creatures, and overtake the fleeteſt; 
We reclaim the fierceſt, and out-wit the craftieſt. 


Wie are within one degree of Heav'n it ſelf, and yet 
5 we are not ſatisfy'd. Since there is not any one Crea- 
wy ture which we had rather be, we take it ill that 


F we cannot draw the United Excellencies of all other 
© Creatures into our ſelves. Why are we not rather 


here E thankful to that Goodneſs, which has ſubjected the 
Ta. © Whole Creation to our Ule and Service? 
er Tax Principal Cauſes of Ingrati- 
5 tude, are Pride, and Self-Conceit, * Cauſes of In- 
Zac Avarice, Envy, Ee. *Tis a familiar gratitude, 
"a Exclamation, Tis true, he did this or that 
oa for me, but it came ſo late, and it was ſo little, I had een a 
grid good have been without it : If he had not given it to me, he 
-1tis muſt have given it to ſome "s elſe, it was nothing out of bis 
"his own Pocket: Nay, we are ſo Ungrateful, that he that 
't ok Lives us all we have, if he leaves any thing to him- 
14 bv: ſelf, we reckon that he does us an Injury. It coſt 
3 x Julius Ceſar his Life, the Diſappointment of his Un- 
- 1d i ſatiable Companions z and yet he reſerv'd nothing of 
Lag All that he got to himſelf, but the Liberty of diſpoſ- 
Plc; ! ingit. There is no Benefit ſo large, but Malignity 
11 chi: will lll lefſen it: none ſo narrow, which a good In- 
"wha terpretation will not enlarge. No Man ſhall ever be 
11 Grateful, that views a Benefit on the wrong fide; or 
> netic i takes a good Office by the wrong handle. The Ava- | 
Bong "<ious Man is naturally. Ungrateful, for he never | 
a! inks he has enough, but without conſidering what 
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he has, only minds what he covets. Some pretend! look | 
want of Power to make a competent Return, and! Cravi 
you ſhall find in others a kind of Graceleſs Modeſty, ier 
that makes a Man aiham'd ofrequiting an Obligation, Þ* Wick 
becauſe tis a Confeſſion that he has recei v'd one. 3 N 5 
| Nor to return one good Office 1 

+ Not to return for another, is Inhuman; but to re. 1 725% 


Good for Good is turn Evil for Good, is Diabolical. _— 
Inhuman, but E- There are too many even of this Þ Harp 
wil for Good is Sort, who, the more they owe, the Piſs 
Diabolical, more they hate. There's nothing more rang 

Dangerous, than to Oblige tho: 


© Blood 


= \T. 
People, for when they are Conſcious of not paying 2 
the Debt, they wiſh the Creditor out of the way. lt . 
is 2 mortal Hatred, that which ariſes from the Shame | 74; = 
of an abuſed Benefit. When we are on the atking WW 
fide, what a deal of Cringing there is, and Profeſſion! I ,r 
Well, I hall never forget this Favour, It will be au Eternil there 
Obligation to me. But, within a while, the Note s WW. -.. 
chang'd, and we hear no more Words ont : 'till by of Hu 
little and little, it is all quite forgotten. So long a Mc: 
we ſtand in need of a Benefit, there is nothing deare: I forget 
to us; nor any thing cheaper, when we have receivd The 
it. And yet a Man may as well refuſe to deliver up: {Mp 
Sum of Money that's left him in Truſt, without 1 Myron 
Guit, as not to return a good Office without aſking; 1 Malici 
and when we have no value any farther for tho Be. try, b 
nefit, we do commonly care as little for the Author, ad ln 
People follow their Intereſt ; one Man is Grateful for the 41 
his Convenience, and another Man is Ungrateful for and te 
the ſame Reaſon, | 28 mig 
555 * SoME are Ungrateful to theit the 81 
* There are Un- own Country; and their Country rhat f. 
grateful Gover- no leſs Ungrateful to others; ſo Conſu 
mort as well as that the Complaint of Ingratitude Mand M 
Ungrateful Men. reaches all Men. Doth not the Son cution 
- wiſh for the Death of his Father; NWhom 


the Husband for that of his Wife? &. But who can 


look 


1 
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ook for Gratitude in an Age of ſo many Gaping, and 
nd * Craving Appetites, where all People take, and none 
na Wy give? In an Age of Licence toall Sorts of Vanity, and 
15 Wickedneſs; 2s, Luſt, Gluttony, Avarice, Envy, Am- 
om pition, Sloth, Inſolence, Levity, Contumacy, Fear, 
. EF Raſhneſs, Private Diſcords, and Publick Evils, Ex- 
ice travagant and Groundleſs Wiſhes, vain Confidences, 
© Sickly Affections, Shameleſs Impieties, Rapine Au- 
al. thoriz'd, and the Violation of all things Sacred and 
Di Profane: Obligations are purſu'd with Sword and 
. Poiſon; Benefits are turn'd into Crimes; and that 


Flood molt ſeditionſly ſpilt, for which every Honeſt 


elan ſhould expoſe his own. Thoſe that ſhould be 
1. © the Preſer vers of their Country, are the Deſtroyers of 


it; and 'tis Matter of Dignity to trample upon the 
e Government : The Sword gives the Law, and Mer- 
ins cenaries take up Arms againſt their Maſters. Among 
E theſe turbulent and unruly Motions, what Hope is 
there of finding Honeſty or Good Faith, which is the 


- © I quieteſt ofall Virtues? There is no more lively Image 
| by of Human Life than that of a Conquer'd City: there's 
Ly neither Mercy, Modeſty, nor Religion; and if we 


ae: torget our Lives, we may well forget our Benefits. 
15 The World abounds with Examples of Ungratetul 
Pi Perſons, and no leſs with thoſe of Ungratetul Go- 


Malice aim'd, not only at the Maſtering of his Coun- 
be try, but at the total Deſtruction of it, by calling in 
_ an Inveterate, and Vindicti ve Enemy from beyond 


the Alpes, to wreak their long thirſted for Revenge; 


as might ſerve to anſwer and appeaſe the Ghoſts of 


nt? that from a Common Soldier, being rais d up to 2 

fo 8 Conſul, not only gave the Word for Civil Bloodſhed 

oo Sand Maſſacres, but was himſelf the Sign for the Exe- 
0 


eution; and every Man he met in the Streats, to 
vhom he did not ſtretch o 
| E 4 
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vernments. Was not Catiline Ungrateful? whoſe 


and to Sacrifice the Lives of as many Noble Romans, 


the Slaughter'd Gauls? Was not Marius Ungrateful? 


ut his Right Hand, was 
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Murther'd? And, was not Sy/la Ungrateful too? tha 
when he had waded up to the Gates in Human Blood , 
carry'd the Outrage into the City, and there mot“ 
barharouſly cut Two entire Legions to Pieces in a Cor 
ner; not only after the Victory, but moſt perfidiou'Þ 7 
ly after e given them? Good God! that un ne; 
any Man ſhould not only 'ſcape with Impunity, bu ze; 

receive a Reward for fo horrid a Villany ! Was nat! 
Pompey Ungrateful too? who, after Three Confulþ 3 
ſhips, Three Triumphs, and ſo many Honours U 
ſurp'd before his time, ſplit the Commonwealth ino! 
Three Parts; and brought it to ſuch a paſs, that then 


was no hope of Safety, but by Slavery? Only, for BY _ 
ſooth, to abate the Envy of his Power, he took othu ] br Be. 
Partners with him into the Government, as if that Þ* gleſſi 
which was not lawful for any one, might have been fend e 
allowable for more; dividing and diſtributing the It igt 
Provinces, and breaking all into a Triumvirate, reſetu g, 4 
ing fill Two Parts of the Three in his own Family, BR 2” « 


And, was not Cæſar Ungrateful alſo ? though, 0 zn 3 
give him his due, he was a Man of his Word; er! 8 
ciful in his Victories, and never kill'd any Man, bu Find 
with his Sword in his Hand? Let us therefore forgive hi 
one another. Only one Word more now for the Hiable 
Shame of Ungrateful Governments. Was not Cant wpuni 
lus baniſh'd ? Scipio diſmiſs'd ? and Cicero exil'd and 
plunder'd ? But what is all this to thoſe that are h 2 
mad, as to diſpute even the Goodneſs of Heaven 


which gives us all, and expects _—_ again, but i — 
continues giving to the moſt Unthankful, and Com on; 
plaining? ; have 


„ern 4 lai 
See eee eee 
CHAP. XX. 1 
| _ There can be no Law againſt INGRATITUDE:. Wi 

PNoranitvDe is ſo dangerous to it ſelf, and 
1 deteſtable to other People, that Nature, cu 
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Fould think, had ſufficiently provided againſt it, 
'| Fvithout need of any other Law, For every Ungrate- 
e Ful Man is his own Enemy, and it ſeems ſuperfluous 
„do compel a Man to be kind to himſelf, and to fol- 
do his own Inclinations, This, of all Wickedneſs 
"| Imaginable, is certainly the Vice which does the moſt 
Hivide, and diſtract Human Nature. Without the 
'| Exerciſe and the Commerce of mutual Offices, we 
ian be neither happy, nor ſafe ; for it is only Socie- 
„vy that ſecures us: Take us one by one, and we are a 
Prey even to Brutes, as well as to one another; Na- 
ure has brought us into the World Naked and Un- 
erm'd; we have not the Teeth, or the Paws of Lions 
pr Bears, to make our ſelves terrible: but by the Two 
"Bleflings of Reaſon, and Union, we Secure and De- 
fend our ſelves againſt Violence and Fortune. This 
eis that makes Man the Matter of all other Creatu- 
1, | F25, who otherwiſe were ſcarce a Match for the weak- 
eſt of them. This it is that comforts us in Sickneſs, 
In Age, in Miſery, in Pains, and in the worſt of Ca- 
Pamities. Take away this Combination, and Man- 
ind is diffociated, and falls to pieces. *Tis true, 


ride bat there is no Law efabliſh'd againſt this abomi- 
i able Vice: but we cannot ſay yet that it ſcapes un- 
% puni ſh'd, for a Publick Hatred is certainly the * 


1 and 138 


ęeſt of all Penalties; over and above that- we lo 
„nmoſt valuable Bleſſing of Life, in the not beſtowing, 
nd receiving of Benefits. If Ingratitude were to be 
\.. puni ſhed by a Law, it would diſcredit the Obligati- 

on; for a Benefit is to be given, not lent: And if we 
bave no Return at all, there's no Juſt Cauſe of Com- 
plaint: for Gratitude were no Virtue, if there were 
any danger in being Ungrateful. There are Halters, 
I know, Hooks, and Gibbets, provided for Homi- 
ſcide, Poiſon, Sacrilege, and Rebellion; but Ingrati- 
. tude here upon Earth) is only puniſh'd in the Schools; 
all farther Pains and Inflictions, being wholly remit- 
ed te Divine Juſtice. And, if a Man may judge of 

: | E 5 the. 


E 
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the Conſcience by the Countenance, the Ungrateful 
Man is never without a Cankerat his Heart ; his Mind, 
and Aſpect, is ſad and ſollicitous ; whereas the other 
is always Chearful and Serene. ; 

As there * are no Laws Extant 
againſt Ingratitude : ſo it is utterly 
impoſſible to contrive any, that in 
all Circumſtances ſhall reach it. If 
it were Actionable, there would 
not be Courts enough in the Whole 
World, totry the Cauſes in. There can be no ſetting 
a Day for the Requiting of Benefits, as for the Pay- 
ment of Money ; nor any Eftimate upon the Benefits 
themſelves; but the Whole Matter reſts in the Con- 
ſcience of both Parties: And then there are ſo many 
degrees of it, that the ſame Rule will never ſerve al]. 
Beſide that, to proportion it, as the Benefit is greater 
and leſs, will be both impraCticable and without Rea- 
fon.. One good Turn ſaves my Life ; another, my 
Freedom, or peradventure my very Soul. How ſhall 
any Law now ſuit 2 Puniſhment to an Ingratitude, 
under theſe differing degrees? It muft not 
Benefits as in Bonds, Pay «what you owe. How ſhall 2 


* There neither 
zs, nor can be, any 
Law againſt In- 
gratitude, 


Man pay Life, Health, Credit, Security, in kind? 
There can be no ſet Rule to bound that infinite Va- 
riety of Caſes, which are more properly the Subject 
of Humanity, and Religion than of Law, and Publick Þ7 
e be Diſputes alſo about the 
enefit itſelf; which muſt totally depend upon the 
Courteſie of the Judge, for no Law imaginable can 
let it forth. One Man Giues me an Eftate ; anothes Þ? 
only Lends me a Sword, and that Sword preſerves my 
Life. Nay the very ſame thing ſeveral ways own , 
ard, 21 
"Tone, a Look, makes a great Alteration in the Caſe. Þ 
How ſhall we judge then, and determine a Matter 
which does not depend upon the Fact it ſelf, but up- 
om the Force, and Intention of it? Some things are 
reputed 
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changes the Quality of the Obligation. A 
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reputed Benefits, not for their Value, but becauſe we 
And there are Offices of a much greater 
Value, that we do not reckon upon at all. If Ingra- 
titude were liable to a Law, we muſt never 
before Witnefles, which would overthrow 
nity of the Benefit. And then the Puniſhment muſt 
either be equal, where the Crimes are unequal, or 
elſe it muſt be unrighteous : So that Blood muſt an- 
ſwer fot Blood. He that is Ungrateful for my faving 
his Life, muſt forfeit his own. 
more Inhuman, than that Benefits ſhould conclude in 
Sanguinary Events? A Man faves my Life, and I'm- 
ungrateful for it: Shall I be punifh'd in my Purſe ? 
That's too litrle ; if it be leſs than the Benefit; it is 
unjuſt, and it muſt be Capital to be made equal to it. 
There are moreover certain Privileges granted to Pa- 
rents, that can never be reduc'd to a Common Rule: 
Their Injuries may be cognizable, but not their Be- 
he Diverſity of Caſes is too large, and in- 
tricate, to be brought within the Proſpect of a Law 
So that it is much more Equitable to 
uni ſh all alike. 
ce with an Injury; whether or no ſhall this 
quit Scores? or who ſhall compare them, and weigh -. 
the one againſt the other? There is another thing yet, 
which perhaps we do not dream of: Not one Man 
upon the face of the Earth would *ſcape, and yet e- 
very Man would expect to be his own Judge. Once 
again, we are all of us Ungrateful ; and the Number 
does not only take away the Shame, but gives Au- 
thority, and Protection to the Wickedneſs. 
1 T is thought Reaſonable by ſome, that there 
2 ſhould be a Law againſt Ingratitude; for ſay they, 
tis common for one City to upbraid another, and to 
claim that of Poſterity, which was beſtow'd upon 
their Anceſtors: But, this is only Clamour'without-* 

Z Reaſon, It is objected by others, as a Diſcourage- 
ment to good Offices, if Men ſhall not be 
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defire them, 


hy ut 
the Dig- 


And, what can be 


uniſh none, 
an follows a2 
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ſwerable for them : But I ſay on the other fide, That 
no Man would accept of a Benefit upon thoſe Terms. 
He that gives, is prompted to't by a Goodneis of 
Mind, and the Generofity of the Action is leſſen'd by 
the Caution ; for it is his defire that the Receiver 
ſhould pleaſe himfelf, and owe no more than he 
thinks fit. But, what if this might occaſion fewer 
Benefits, ſo long as they would be franker ? Nor is 
there any hurt in putting a Check upon Raſhneſs, and 
Profuſion: In anſwer to this; Men will be careful e- 
nad whom they Oblige, without a Law: Nor is it 
poſſible for a Judge ever to ſet us right in't; or in- 
deed any thing elſe, but the Faith of the Receiver. 
The Honour of a Benefit is this way preſerv'd, which 
is otherwiſe prophan'd. when it comes to be Merce- 
nary, and made Matter of Contention. We are e'en 
forward enough of our ſelves, to wrangle, without 
unneceſſary Provocations. It would be well, 1 think, 


if Monies might paſs upon the ſame Conditions with 


other Benefits; and the Payment remitted to the 
Conſcience, without formalizing upon Bills and Se- 
curities: But Human Wiſdom has rather advis'd with 
Convenience, than Virtue ; and choſen rather to force 
Honeſty, than expe# it, For every paultry Sum of 
Money, there muſt be Bonds, Witneſſes, Counter- 
parts, Pawns, &*, which is no other than a ſhameful 
Confeſſion of Fraud, and Wickedneſs ; when more 
Credit is given to our Seals than to our Minds; and 
Caution taken leaſt he that has receiv'd the Money, 
ſhould deny it. Were it not better now to be de- 
ceiv'd by ſome, than to ſuſpeR all? What's the dif- 
ference at this Rate, betwixt the Benefactor, and an 


Ukſurer, fave only that in the Bene factor's Caſe, there 
is no body ſtands bound? 


|} 
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Happy Life. 


CHAP, I. 
Of a HAPPY Lips, and wherein it conſiſts, 


HERE is not any thing in this 
CN World, perhaps, That is more Talk'd 
of, and leſs Underſtood, than the 


WET 
LE) Man's Wiſh, and De 


way to compaſs.it, If we be right, we ſhall find every 


Day 


- 4 
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Day how much we improve; but if we either follow Þ 
the Cry, or the Track of People that are out of the 
way, we muſt expect to be miſled, and to continue 
our Days in Wandring, and' Error. Wherefore it Þ 
highly concerns us to take along with us a ſkilful 
Guide; For it is not in this, as in other Voyages, ; 
where the High- way brings us to our Place of Repoſe; 
Or, if a Man ſhould happen to be out, where the In. | 
habitants might ſet him right again: But, on the 
contrary, the beaten Road is here the moſt dangerous, 
and the People, inſtead of helping us, miſguide us. 
Let us not therefore follow like Beaſts, but rather go- 
vern our ſelves by Reaſon than by Example. It fare: 
with us in Human Life, as in a Routed Army; one 
fumbles firſt, and then another falls upon him, and 
fo they follow, one upon the Neck of another, till 
the Whole Field comes to be but one heap of Miſcar- 
riages, And the Miſchief is, That the Number of th: 
Multitude carries it againſt Truth and Fuſtice, ſo that we 
muſt leave the Crowd, if we would be Happy: For, 
the Queſtion of a Happy Life is not to be decided by 
Vote: Nay, ſo far from it, that Plurality of Voices is 
fill an Argument of the Wrong; the Common Peo- 
ple find it eaſier to Believe, than to Judge ; and con- 
tent themſelves with what is uſual ; never examining 
whether it be good or no. By the Common People is in- 
tended the Man of Title, as well as the Clouted Shoe; for 
I do not diſtinguiſh them by the Eye, but by the 
Mind, which is the proper Judge of the Man. World. ditic 
ly Felicity, I kngw, makes the Head giddy ; but, it out 
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ever a Man cw#fhes-to himſelf again, he will confeſs, ties 
That hatſoever be has done, he wiſhes undone; and, that then 
#he things be fear'd were better than thoſe he pray d for. ther 
| Tk true Felicity of Life, is to be Feat 
* True Ha- * free from Perturbations ; to under- Fear 
pineſs. Rand eur Duties toward God, and wit! 


Man; to enjoy the. Preſent, without in a 
any anxious Dependence upon the Future. Not to BY quie 
* amuſe Þ 
* 


amuſe our ſelves with either Hopes, or Fears, hut to 
reſt ſatisfy'd with what we have, which is abundant- 
ly ſufficient ; for he that is ſo, wants nothing. The 
Great Bleſſings of Mankind are within us and within 
dur Reach; but we ſhut our Eyes, and like People 
in the dark, we fall foul upon the very thing we ſearch 
for, without finding it. Tranquility is a certain Equali- 


or depreſs, Nothing can make it leſs; for, it is the 


we can go; and makes every Man his own Supporter; 
whereas he that is born up by any thing elſe, may 
fall. He that judges aright, and perſeveres in it, en- 


things; he obſerves an Order, Meaſure, a Decorum in 
all his Actions: He has a Benevolence in his Nature; 
! he ſquares his Life according to Reaſon ; and draws 
* to himſelf Love and Admiration. Without a Cer- 


but Fluftuation : But, he that always Wills, and Nills 


Serenity of Mind muſt neceflarily enſue upon the Ma- 


even at the beſt are both vain, and hurtful together) 
| we ſhall find our ſelves poſſeſs'd of Joys tranſporting, 
and everlaſting, It muſt be a Sound Mind that makes 
| 2 Happy Man; there muſt be a Conſtancy in all Con- 
ditions, a Care for the . this World, but with- 
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Sh, 5 n 5 ets : 


Fears, Serves, The Joy of a Wiſe Man ſtands firm 


well 
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27 of Mind, whisþ no Condition of Fortune can either exalt, 


State of Human Perfection: It raiſes us as high as 


2 joys 2 perpetual Calm: he takes a true Proſpect of 


2 tain, and an. Unchangeable Judgment, all the reſt is 
| the ſame thing, is undoubtedly in the Right. Liberty and 


ſtering of thoſe things, which either allure, or affright- 
us; when, inſtead of thoſe flaſhy Pleaſures, (which 


out Trouble ; and ſuch an Indiffereney for the Boun- 
ties of Fortune, that either with them; or without 
them, we may live contentedly. There muſt be nei- 
ther Lamentation, nor 'Quarrelling, nor Sloth, nor 
Fear; for it makes a Diſcord in a Man's Life. He that 


without Interruption; in all Places, at all Times, and 
in all Conditions, his Thoughts are chearful and 
quiet. As it ne ver came in to him from without; lo ĩt 

4 


will never leave him; but, it is born within him, and 
inſeparable from him. It is a ſollicitous Life that is 
egg d on with the Hope of any thing, though never 
ſo open and eaſie; nay, though a Man ſhould never 
ſuffer any ſort of Diſa pointment. I do not ſpeak this, 
either as a Bar to the Ei Enjoyment of Lawful Plex 
ſures, or to the gentle Flatteries of reaſonable Expec- 
tations: But, on the contrary, I would have Men to 
be always in good Humour ; provided that-it ariſes 
from their own Souls, and be cheriſh'd in their own 
Breaſts. Other Delights are trivial; they may ſmooth 
the Brow, but they do not fill, and affect the Heart, 
True Foy is ſerene, and ſober Motion; and they are mi- 
ſerably out, that take Laughing for Rejoycing : The Seat 
of it is within, and there is no Chearfulneſs like the 
Reſolution of a Brave Mind, that has Fortune under 
its Feet. He that can look Death in the Face, and 
bid it Welcome ; open his Door to Poverty, and 
Bridle his Appetites ; this is the Man whom Provi- 
dence has eſtabliſh'd in the Poſſeſſion of inviolable 
Delights. The Pleaſures of the Vulgar are Unground - Wo 
ed, Thin, and Superficial; but the other are Solid 
and Eternal. As the Body it ſelf is rather a neceſſary Þ 
bing, than a great; ſo the Comforts of it are but Ten- 
K. and Vain; beſide, that without extraordinary 
oderation, their End is only Pain and Repentance. Þ* pay 
Whereas a Peaceful Conſcience, Honeſt Thoughts, * * 
Virtuous Actions, and an Indifference for Caſual E- F* s 
vents, are Bleſſings without End, Satiety, or Mea“ Wh, 
ſure. This Conſummated State of Felicity is only 2 | * 2. 
Suhmiſſion to the Dictate of Right Nature: The Fun-“ ©" 
dation of it is Wiſdom and Virtue ; the Knowledge of what [* omg 
| wwe ought to do, and the Conformity of the Will to that Know | |, | 
ledge. . | 3 
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CHAP, II. 


: Human Happineſs is founded upon WisDOM and VIR TVE; 
, and Firſt of WISDOM, 


AxinG for granted, That Human Happineſs is 
, founded upon Miſdom and Virtue, we ſhall treat 
of theſe Two Points in order as they lie: And Fr ſt 
of Miſdom; not in the Latitude of its various Opera- 
tions, but only as it has a Regard to Good Life, and 
the Happineſs of Mankind. 

Wispou is a Right Underſtanding; 

2 Faculty of Diſcerning Good from E- W:ſdom,what 
2 vil; What is to be choſen, and what #3. 
rejected; a Judgment grounded upon 

the Value of things, and not the Common Opinion 
of them; an Equality of Force, and a Strength of 
= Reſolution. - It ſets a Watch over our Words and 
Deeds, it takes us up with the Contemplation of the 
Works of Nature; and makes us invincible, by either 
Good, or Evil Fortune, It is large and ſpacious 
and requires a great deal of Room to work in; it ran- 
= ſacks Heav'n, and Earth; it has for its Oe things 
2 paſt, and to come; Tranfitory and Eternal. It Exa- 
mines all the Circumſtances of Time; what it is, when 
it began, aad how long it will continue: And ſo for the 
Mind; whence it came; what it is; when it begins; how 
long it laſts; whether or no it paſſes from one Form to ano- 
ther; or ſerves only one; and wanders when it leaves us; 
where it abodes in the State of Separation, and what the Ac- 
tion of it; what uſe it makes of its Liberty; whether or no 
it retains the Memory of things paſt, and comes to the Know- 
ledge of it ſelf. It is the Habit of a perfect Mind, and 
the Perfection of Humanity, rais'd as high as Nature 
can carry it. It differs from Philoſophy, as Avarice, 
and Money; the one deſires, and the other is defir'd ; 
the one is the Effect, and the Reward of the other. 


To. 


* — — cients . e "8; LY 3 —— 1 
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To be Wiſe, is the Uſe of Wiſdom; as Seeing is the 
Uſe of Eyes, and Well-ſpeaking the Uſe of Elo. Þ 
quence. He that is perfectly Wile, is perfectly Hap- 
Py 3 nay, the very Beginning of Wiſdom makes Life 


eafie to us. Neither is it enough to know this, un- Kat. 


leſs we Print it in our Minds by daily Meditation, and Þ4: 
ſo bring a good Will to a good Habit. And we muſt Prac. $1 

- tiſe what we Preach « For Philofophy is not a Subjed Þ? 
for popular Oſtentation; nor does it reſt in Words, Þ* 


but in Things: It is not an Entertainment taken uy e. 
for Delight, or to give a Taſte to our Leiſure; but it 10 


faſhions the Mind, governs our Actions, tells us what 
we are to do, and what not. It fits at the Helm, and | 
guides us through all Hazards: Nay, we cannot be 
ſafe without it, ſor every hour gives us Occafion to 
make uſe on't: It informs us in 41 


| the Duties of Life, 


Piety to our Parents, Faith to our Friends, Charity 
to the Miſerable, Judgment in Counſel ; it gives us FR". 
Peace, by Fearing nothing, and Riches, by Coveting no- (FE, 


thing. 


* TRERE's no Condition of Life! 


* 4 Miſe Man that excludes a Wiſe Man from di- 


does his Duty charging his Duty. If his Fortune be! 
in all Conditi- goo 


„he tempers it; if bad, he mae 


it; if he has an Eſtate, he will exer- . 


ont it 

FO | ciſe his Virtue in Plenty; if none, in 
Poverty; if he cannot do it in his Country, he will!“ 
do it in Bani ſhment; if he has no Command, he will 


do the Office of a Common Soldier. Some People 
have the Skill of Reclaiming the fierceſt of Beaſts: 
They will make a Lion embrace his Keeper; a Tyger p 


kiſs him, and an Elephant kneel to him. This is the 


Caſe of a Wiſe Man in the extreameſt Difficulties ; 4 | 
let them be never ſo terrible in themſelves, when 


they come to him once, they are perfectly tame, 
They that aſcribe theulnvention of Tillage, Archi-“ 
tecture, Navigation, &c. to Wiſe Men, may perchance 
be in the right, that they were invented by Wiſe Men ; 


but 


* 
4 
i 
MM 
: 


— 
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= Put they were not invented by Wiſe Men, as Wiſe 
Had. Men; For Wiſdom does not teach our Fingers, but 
Li pour Minds: Fidling, and Dancing, Arms, and Fortifi- 


" F rations, were the Works of Luxury and Diſcord ; but 


key Wiſdom inſtructs us in the way of Nature, and in the 
bac. Arts of Unity and Concord ; not in the Inſtruments, 
je but in the Government of Life; nor to make us live 
rde, only, but to live v7 Ah She teaches us what things 
vn | re Good, what Evil, and what only appear fo ; and, 


1 to diſtinguiſh betwixt true Greatneſs, and Tumour. 
he clears our Mind of Droſs, and Vanity: She raiſes 
up our Thoughts to Heaven, and carries them down 
0 Hell: She diſcourſes the Nature of the Soul; the 
Powers, and Faculties of it; the Firſt Prineiples of 


ife Things; the Order of Providence: She exalts us 
rity | From things Corporeal, to raph wee ; and retrieves 
5 us the Truth of all: She ſearches Nature, gives Laws to 
no. Life; and tells us, That it is not emvugh to know God, un- 


"Weſ5 awe obey Him: She looks upon all Accidents, as Acte 
if. of Providence; ſets a true Value upon things; delt- 
„ | Frers us from falſe Opinions, and condemns all Plea- 
fures that are attended with Repentance. She allows 
nothing to be Good, that will not be ſo for ever; No 
Nan to be Happy, but he that needs no other Hap- 
pineſs than what he has within himſelf; no Man to 
be Great, or Powerful, that is not Maſter of himſelf. 
Fr his is the Felicity of Human Life; a Felicity that 
can neither be corrupted, nor extinguiſh'd: It enqui- 


a : res into the Nature of the Heavens, the Influence of 
or che Stars; how far they operate * our Minds, and 
he Bodies; which Thoughts, though they do not form 
s; eur Manners, they do yet raiſe, and diſpoſe us for 


* Glorious Things. 


en 
a IT is agreed upon at all Hands, 

i- nat * Right Rea ſon it the Perfection o F * Right Reaſon 
ce Human Nature, and Wiſdom only the is the Perfection 


Dictate of it. The Greatneſs that of buman Nature. 
ariſes from it, is ſolid, and uamove- 
= ET able; 


3 —— 
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able; the Reſolutions of Wiſdom being Free, Abſo- 


s £ 9 2 
lute, and Conſtant ; whereas Folly is never long! he M 


pleas'd with the ſame thing, but till ſhifting di F 8 
Counſels, and Sick of it ſelf, There can be no Hay. Þ pen 4 
pineſs without Conftancy, and Prudence; for, a Wi E? 


. . . . I. k 
Man is to write without a Blot; and what he liks te mae 


' | Lents t! 

once, he approves for ever: He admits of nothing #3 
is ei f ; 5 Mot ove 
that is either Evil, or Slippery; but marches withou Þ* 1 


Staggering, or Stumbling, and is never ſurprized: i 
He lives always true, and ſteady to himſelf, and wh. 
ſoever befalls him, this great Artificer of both For. 
tunes turns to Ad vantage. He that demurs, and he. 
fitates, is not yet compos'd : But whereſoever Virtue ,, 
. . cents 
interpoſes upon the Main, there muſt be Concord and ne # 
Conſent in the Parts: For all Virtues are in Agree geh 

| . . ig t 0 
ment, as well as all Vices are at Variance. A Wi have! 
Man, in what Condition ſoever he is, will be ſtil! 


harpz, for he ſubjects all things to himſelf, because ang 
he ſubmits himſelf to Reaſon, and governs his Act. NE p 


ons by Counſel, not by. Paſſion. He is not mov'd 


- 5 . bout of 
with the Utmoſt Violences of Fortune, nor with the md 
Extremities of Fire and Sword ; whereas a Fool is © 7 ** 


afraid of his own Shadow, and ſurpriz'd at ill Acc: + 
dents, as if they were all levell'd at him. He does re th 
nothing unwillingly, for whatever he finds necefſary, Js... 
he makes it his Choice. He propounds to himſelf the 


in Hort, 
certain Scope, and End of Human Life: He follow pf al! 
that which conduces to't, and avoids that which hiv ÞY ko, 
ders it. He is content with his Lot, whatever it be, e 


without wiſhing what he has not; though of the Tu hers 
he had rather abound than want. The great Buſineß I Ihrin! 


of his Life, like that of Nature, is perform'd with: but n 
out Tumult, or Noiſe: He neither fears Danger, not] more 
provokes it; but tis his Caution, not any want of pelic 
Courage; for Captivity, Wounds, and Chains, he Hleav 
only looks upon as falſe and lymphatical Terrors. He else 
does not pretend to go through with whatever he U, 
dertakes; but to do that well which he does. Art] 


ae 
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rec but the Servants, Wiſdom commands; and where 


fo the Matter fails, tis none of the Workman's Fault. 
zorg Ale is cautelous in doubtful Caſes, in Proſperity tem- 
; " ESÞerate, and reſolute in Adverſity; ſtill making the 
Wi peſt of every Condition, and improving all Occaſions 
wu to make them ſerviceable to his Fate. Some Acci- 
The ents there are, which I confeſs may affect him, but 
*. not overthrow him; as Bodily Pains, Loſs of Chil- 
0 iy Aren and Friends; the Ruin and Deſolation of a Man's 
ben. J Country. One muſt be made of Stone, or Iron, not 
F,.. to be ſenſible of theſe Calamities ; and beſide, it were 
be. no Virtue to bear them, if a Body did not fee! them. 


THrteRE are * Three Degrees of Pro- 


The rf, are thoſe that come within of Proficients in 
ſight of it, but not up to't: They Wiſdom. 


75 have learn'd what they ought to do, 
au, put they have not put their Knowledge in Practice: 
Wy They are paſt the Hazard of a Relapſe, but they 


have ſtill the Grudges of a Diſeaſe, though they are 
out of the Danger of it. By a Diſeaſe, I do under- 


I. tad an Obſtinacy in Evil, or an ill Habit, that 
\ cf akes us over-eager upon things, which are either 
doe not much to be deſir d, or not at all. A Second fort, 


are thoſe that have ſubjected their Appetites for a 
the Seaſon, but are yet in fear of falling back, A Third 
ort, are thoſe that are clear of many Vices, but not 
Th L df all. They are not Covetous, but perhaps they are 
be. holerick ; not Luſtful, but perchance Ambitious; 
„they are firm enough in ſome Caſes, but weak in o- 


cients in the School of Wiſdom: * Three degrees 


Ye thers: There are many that deſpiſe Death, and yet 
ich. Uhrink at Pain. There are Diverſities in Wiſe Men, 
"or Put no Inequalities 3 one is more Affable; another 


more Ready; a third, a better Speaker; but, the 


Heavenly Bodies; there is a certain State in Great- 


[3 nels, | 
Wo 1 IN 


ho Felicity of them all is equal. It is in this, as in 
„be 


— DOI” 


- * * 


— 
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. — x — 
IN Civil and Domeſtick Affun lies a 
* Mie Man a * Wiſe Man may ſtand in need of | Whee 
in ſome Caſes Counſel, as of a Phyfician, an Advo- Two, 
may need Coun · cate, a Sollicitor ; but in greater Mat. the ot 
fel. ters, the Bleſſing of Wiſe Men reſt 1 Virtue, 
in the Joy they take in the Commu. is led 

nication of their Virtues. If there were nothing elſ: quero 
in it, a Man would apply himfelf to Wiſdom, becauſe bove « 
it ſettles him in a perpetual Tranquility of Mind, preſs 


| 1 venier 

III SIS IIIIIDIIITIZIDUBI nin con 
make 
CHAP, III. Faith, 

Bleſſi 

There can be no Happineſs without VIR Tux. Zand tc 

: ment. 


X 7 IaTve is that perfect Good which is the Com- 

plement of a Happy Life ; the only Immortal his Fa 
Thing that belongs to Mortality: It is the Knowledge by a | 
both of others, and it ſelf; it is an invincible Great: Fbetwi: 
neſs of Mind, not to be elevated or dejected, with ceedin 
good or ill Fortune. It is Sociable, and Gentle: Free, Hand al 
Steady, and Fearleſs; Content within it ſelf ; full of {i 
inexhauſtihle Delights; and it is valued for it ſelf. 
One may be a good Phyſician, a good Governor, : 
good Grammarian, without being a good Man; $ 
that all things from without, are only Accefſaries; i 
for the Seat of it is a Pure and Holy Mind. It con 
ſiſts in a Congruity of Actions; which we can never ! 
expect, ſo long as we are diſtracted by our Paſſions. 
Not but that a Man may be allow'd to change Colour, 
and Countenance, and ſuffer ſuch Impreſſions as are 
properly a kind of Natural Force upon the Body, and 
not under the Dominion of the Mind: Rac all this 
while, I will have his Judgment firm, and he ſhall | 
act ſteadily, and boldly, without wavering betwixt| 
the Motions of his Body, aud thoſe of his Mind. lt 
i not a thing indifferent, I know, whether a 15 2 


Man, 


om: 
tal 


doe 
Cate 
with 
"ree, 


of 
(elf, 


Ir, 2 
; 80 
ies; 
con- 
ever 
To 


lour, Fooliſh for the Loſs of them? So neither is he the 
ate wo 4 nor the more Miſerable. Short Life, Grief 

, and and Pain, are Acceſſions that have no Effect at all p 
this upon Virtue. It conſiſts in the Action, and not in 2 
ſhall he things we do: In the Choice it ſelf, and not in 
wixt he Subject matter of it. It is not a deſpicable Body, 


It r Condition; not Poverty, Infamy, or Scandal, that 


Man] 
lies 


e e eee 
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6 lies at Eaſe upon a Bed, or in Torment upon a 
Wheel: And yet the former may be the worſe of the 


Too, if we ſuffer the latter with Honour, and enjoy 
the other with Infamy. It is not the Matter, but the 


7 Virtue, that makes the Action Good or 1//; and, he that 
is led in Triumph, may be yet Greater than his Con- 
queror. When we come once to Value our Fleſh a- 


bove our Honeſty, we ate loſt : And yet I would not 


preſs upon Dangers, no not ſo much as upon Incon- 
veniences, unleſs where the Man and the Brute come 
in competition: And, in ſuch a Caſe, rather than 
make a Forfeiture of my Credit, my Reaſon, or my 
Faith, I would run all Extremities. They are great 
ZBleflings, to have tender Parents, Dutiful Children, 
and to live under a Juſt, and Well-order'd Govern- 
ment. Now, would it not trouble even a Virtuous 
Man, to fee his Children Butcher'd before his Eyes, 
Ibis Father made a Slave, and his Country over-run 
by a Barbarous Enemy? There is 2 great Difference 
betwixt the Simple Loſs of a Bleſſing, and the Suc- 
ceeding of a great Miſchief into the place of it over 
and above. The Loſs of Health is follew'd with 
Sickneſs; and the Loſs of Sight with Blindneſs ; but, 
this does not hold in the Loſs of Friends, and Chil- 
dren; where there is rather ſomething to the contrar 

Eto ſupply that Loſs ; that is to ſay, Virtue, which fills 
the Mind, and takes away the Deſire of what we have 
not. What matters it whether the Water be ſtopt, 
or no, ſo long as the Fountain is ſafe ? Is a Man ever 


the Wiſer for a multitude of Friends, or the more 


an obſcure the Glories of Virtue ; but a * 
ee 


ALT 
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ſee her through all Oppoſitions, and he that looks ! 
diligently into the State af a Wicked Man, will ſee 
the Canker at his Heart, through all the falſe, ard 
dazling Splendors of Greatneſs and Fortune. We 
ſhall then diſcover our Childiſuneſi, in ſetting our 
Hearts upon Things Trivial and Contemptible; and 
in the ſelling of our very Country and Parents for 2 
Rattle, And what's the Difference (in Effect) be.. 
twixt Old Men and Children, but that the One deals in 
Paintings, and Statues, and the Other in Babies? 80 
that weour ſelvesare only the more Expenfive Fools, 
IF one could but ſee the Mind of a Good Man, 1 
it is illuſtrated with Virtue ; the Beau 
* The Digni- ty, and the * Majeſty of it, which is: 
ty of Virtue, Dignity not ſo much as to be thought MM 
of without Love, and Veneration; 
would not a Man bleſs himſelf at the fight of ſuch u 
Object, as at the Encounter of ſome Supernaturil 
Power? A Power ſo Miraculous that it is a kind of 
Charms upon the Souls of thoſe that are truly affect 
ed with it. There is ſo wonderful a Grace, and Au 
thority in it, that even the worſt of Men approve ih 
and ſet up for the Reputation of being accounted Vir 
tuous themſelves. They covet the Fruit indeed, and 
the Profit of Wickedneſs, but they hate, and are - 
ſTham'd of the Imputation of it. It is by an Impre | 
ſion of Nature, that all Men have a Reverence fo | 
Virtue: They know it, and they have a Reſpect for 
it, though they do not Practiſe it: Nay, for the Cour 
tenance of their very Wickednefs, they miſcall it Du the St 
Their Injuries they call Benefits, and expect a Man ute, 
{ſhould thank them for doing him a Miſchief B they elf of 
cover their moſt notorious Iniquities with a Pretext Hay ſ. 
of Juſtice. He that Robs upon the High- way haare is 
rather find his Booty, than force it. Aſk any of then the 
that live upon Rapine, Fraud, Oppreſſion, if tha IF 
had not rather enjoy a Fortune Honeſtly gotten, aud 
their Conſciences will not ſuffer them to deny it. Me Jett 
| arg 


* r * th. dit. ometc.u. dil. .. Dit... 
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are Vicious only for the Profit of Villany ; for, at 
the ſame time that they commit it, they condemn it. 
2 Nay, ſo Powerful is Virtue, and ſo Gracious is Provi- 
dence, that every Man has a Light ſet up within him 
for a Guide; which we do all of us both ſee and ac- 
knowledge, though we do not purſue it. This is it 
that makes the Priſoner upon the Torture happiey 
rhan the Executioner, and Sickneſs better than Health, 
in 10 we bear it without yielding or repining: This is 
do that overcomes Ill Fortune, and moderates Good; 
s for ſit marches betwixt the one, and the other, with 
an equal Contempt of both. It turns (like Fire) all 
av things into it ſelf ; our Actions, and our Friendſhips, 
is: are tinctur'd with it; and whatever it touches, be- 
gt comes Amiable. That which is Frail and Mortal, 
n; xiſes, and falls, grows, waſtes, and varies from it ſelf; 
| 2n bat the State of things Divine is always the ſame 
uril And fo is Virtue, let the matter be what it will. It 
| of is never the worſe for the Difficulty of the Action, 
ec: nor the better for the Eafineſs of it. Tis the ſame 
Au- in a Rich Man, as in a Poor; in a Sickly Man, as in 
e it, Sound; ina Strong, as in a Weak : The Virtue of 
Vit: he 2 is as great as that of the Beſiegers. There 


and re ſome Virtues, I confeſs, which a good Man can- 
re . pot be without, and yet he had rather have no Occa- 
ptel, ion to employ them. If tuere were any Difference, 
> ft ſhould prefer the Virtues of Patience before thoſe 
X fu pf Pleaſure ; for, it is braver to break through Diffi- 
Jour- kulties, than to temper our Delights. But, though 
Vt the Subjeck of Virtue may poſſibly be againſt Na- 
Man ture, as to be burnt, or wounded ; yet the Virtue it 
they elf of an Invincible Patience is according to Nature. We 
ercxt nay ſeem perhaps to promiſe more « Jan Human Na- 


had ure is able to perform; but we ſpeak with a Reſpect 


then] o the Mind, and not to the Body. 

thy IF a Man does not live up to * The good Will is ac- 
„and s own Rules, it is ſomething cepted for the Deed, 
Mal yet to have Virtuous Meditati- 5 


1 F ones 
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ons, and Good Purpoſes; even without Acting: It 
1s Generous, the very Adventure of being Good and 
the bare Propoſal of an eminent Courſe of Life, 
though beyond the Force of Human Frailty to ac- 
compliſh. There is ago: es, of Honour yet in the 
Miſcarriage ; Nay, in the naked Contemplation of 
it: I would receive my own Death with as little trou- 
ble, as I would hear of another Man's ; I would bear 
the ſame Mind, whether I be Rich or Poor, whether 
I get or loſe in the World ; what I have, I will not 
either ſordidly ſpare, or prodigally ſquander away; 
and, I will reckon upon Benefits well plac'd, as the 
faireſt part of my Poſſeſſion: Not valuing them by 
Number, or Weight, but by the Profit and Eſteem of 
the Receiver ; accounting my ſelf never the Poorer 
for that which I give to a Worthy Perſon. What! 
do, ſhall be done for Conſcience, not Oftentation. l 
will Eat, and Drink, not to gratifie my Palate, or on- 


ly to fill and empty, but to ſatisſie Nature : I will be 
Chearful to my Friends, Mild and Placable to my 
Enemies; I will prevent an honeſt Requeſt, if I can 
foreſee it, and I will grant it without aſking : I will! 
look upon the Whole World as my Country, and! 
* Gods, both as the Witneſſes and the Judges 

of my Words, and Deeds, I will live, and dye with 
this Teſtimony, That I lov'd good Studies, anda 
ood Conſcience ; That I never invaded another Man's 
E. and that I preſerv'd my own. I will govern pt 
my Life, and my Thoughts, as if the Whole World 
were to ſee the one, and to read the other; for, bat 
does it ſignify, to make. any thing à Secret to my Neighbour, 
«vhen to God (who is the Searcher of our Hearts) a1 


upon t 


our Privacies are open ? 


Chap. III. L 


+ ViaTvE is divided into Two ft 
* Virtue is divided Parts, * Contemplation, and Action. Mer 

into Contemplation The one is deli ver'd by Inſtituti- 
and Action. on, the other by Admonition : “ 


One Part of Virtue conſiſts in Di- nd 


cipline; 
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cipline; the other in Exerciſe; for we muſt firſt 
Learn, and then Practiſe. The ſooner we begin to 
apply our ſelves to it, and the more haſte we make, 
4 1 longer ſhall we enjoy the Comforts of a re&ified 
Mind ; nay, we have the Fruition of it in the very 
Act of Forming it; but, it is another ſort of Delight, 
I I muſt confeſs, that ariſes from the Contemplation 
of a Soul, which is advanc'd into the Poſſeſſion of 
> Wiſdom, and Virtue. If it was ſo great a Comfort 
to us, to paſs from the Suhjection of our Childhood, 
into a State of Liberty, and Bufineſs ; how much 
greater will it be, when we come to caſt off the Boy- 
iſh Levity of our Minds, and range our ſelves among 
the Philoſophers? We are paft our Minority, tis true, 
but not our Indiſcretions ; and which is yet worſe, 
we have the Authority ot Seniors, and the Weaknelſ- 
2 ſes of Children; (I might have ſaid of Infants, for e- 
very little thing frights the one, and every trivial 
Phancy the other.) Whoever ſtudies this Point well, 
will find, that many things are the leſs to be fear'd, 
the more terrible they appear. To think any thing 
Good that is not Honeſt, were to reproach Provi- 
23 dence ; for, Good Men ſuffer many Inconveniences 
But Virtue, like the Sun, goes on {till with her Work, 
let the Air be never ſo Cloud y, and finiſhes her Courſes 
Extinguiſhing likewiſe all other Splendors, and Op- 
; FE poſitions ; Inſomuch that Calamity is no more to 2 
Virtuous Mind, than a Shower into the Sea. That 
which is Right, is not be valu'd by Quantity, Number, 
gor Time ; A Life of a Day may be as honeſt, as a Life 
Jof an Hundred Years: but yet Virtue in one Man may 
have a larger Field to ſhew it ſelf in, than in another, 
One Man perhaps may be in a Station to adminiſter 
Two 5 1 
EMA 
tut!- 
ion « : | 
Dil! 


ine; 1 


reate Friendſhips, and do beneficial Offices to Man- 

ind: Tis another Man's Fortune to be ſtreightned 

y Poverty, or put out of the way by Bani ſhment; 

and yet the latter may be 12 Virtuous as the former; 
| F an 


nto Cities and Kingdoms; to contrive good Laws, 
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and may have as great a Mind, as exact a Prudence, 
as inviolable a Juſtice, and as large a Knowledge of 
things, both Divine and Human; without which, 2 
Man cannot be happy. For Virtue is open to all; 28 
well to Servants, and Exiles, as to Princes: It is pro- 
fitable to the World, and to it ſelf, at all Diftances, 
and in all Conditions; and there is no Difficulty can 
excuſe a Man from the Exerciſe of it; and it is only 
to be found in a Wiſe Man, though there may be 
Jome faint Reſemblances of it in the common People. 
The Stoicks hold all Virtues to be equal; but yet 
there's great Variety in the Matter they have to work 
upon, according as it is larger or narrower ; IIluſtri- 
ous, or leſs Noble; of more or leſs Extent ; as all 
good Men are equal; that is to ſay, as they are Good; 
ut yet one may be Young, another Old ; one ma 
be Rich, another Poor ; one Eminent, and fel 
another Unknown, and Obſcure. There are many 
things which have little or no Grace in themſelves, 
and are yet made Glorious and Remarkable by Vir- 
tue. Nothing can be good which gives neither Great. 
neſs nor Security to the Mind, but on the contrary, 
infects it with Inſolence, Arrogance and Tumor: Nor 
does Virtue dwell 2 the Tip of the Tongue, but 
in the Temple of a Purify'd Heart. He that depend: 
. any other Good, becomes Covetous of Life, and 
what belongs to't ; which expoſes a Man to Appeti- 


tes that are vaſt, unlimited and intollerable. Virtue 


1s Free, and Indefatigable, and accompany'd with 1 
Concord, and Gracefulneſs: Whereas Pleaſure i: 


mean, ſervile, tranſitory, tireſome, and fickly, and 


ſcarce out-lives the taſting of it: It is the good of ue 
Belly, and not of the Man, and only the Felicicy of! 
Brutes. Who does not know, that Fools enjoy their 
Pleaſures, and that there is great Variety in the En | 
tertainments of Wickedneſs ? Nay, the Mind it (eli 
has its Variety of perverſe Pleaſures, as well as the 
Body ; as Inſolence, Self-conceit, Pride, Garrulity, 
£5. | Lazinels, 
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Lazineſs, and 5 abuſi ve Wit of turning every thing 
into Ridicule; whereas Virtue weighs all this, and cor- 
rects it. It is the Knowledge both of others, and of 
it ſelf; it is to be learn'd from it ſelf; and, the ver 

Will it ſelf may be pg Which Will cannot be 
right, unleſs the Whole Habit of the Mind be right, 
from whence the Will comes. It is by the Impulſe 
of Virtue that we love Virtue, ſo that the very way 
to Virtue lies by Virtue, which takes in alſo, at a 


— 


View, the Laws of Human Life. 


Nz1THER are we to value our ſelves A Virtuous Life 
upon a Day, or an Hour, or any one muſt be all of a 
Action, but upon the Whole Habit of Piece, 
the Mind. Some Men do one thing 
bravely, but not another; they will ſhrink at In- 
famy, and bear 15 againſt Poverty : In this Caſe, we 

, and deſpiſe the Man. The Soul 
is never in the right place, till it be deliver'd from 


the Cares of Human Affairs: We mutt labour and 


climb the Hill, if we will arrive at Vertue, whoſe 
Seat is upon the Top of it. He that maſters Ava- 
rice, and is truly good, ſtands firm againſt Ambition; 
he looks upon his laſt hour, not as a Puniſhment, but 
as the Equity of a Common Fate; he that ſubdues 
his Carnal Luſts, ſhall eaſily keep himſelf untainted 
with any other: So that Reaſon does not Encounter 
this or that Vice by it ſelf, but beats down all at 2 
Blow. What does he care for Ignominy, that only 
values himſelf upon Conſcience, and not Opinion? So- 
crates look'd a Scandalous Death in the Face, with the 
ſame Conſtancy that he had before practis'd towards 
the Thirty Tyrants: his Virtue conſecrated the very 
9 as Cato's Repulſe was Cato's Honour, and 
the Reproach of the Government. He that is wiſe, 
will take delight even in an ill Opinion that is well 
gotten; "tis Oſtentation, not Virtue, when a Man 
will have his good Deeds publiſh'd ; and, *tis not e- 
nough to be Juſt, where * is Honour to be go 

| 3 | ut 


— 


nen de itt 


but to continue ſo, in Defiance of Infamy and Dan- 


er. | 

- Bur Virtue cannot lye hid, for the 
* Virtuecan time will come, that * ſhall raiſe it 
never be ſup- again, (even after it is bury'd) and de- 
preſſed, liver it from the Malignity of the Age 
| that oppreſſed it: Immortal Glory is 
the Shadow of it, and keeps it Company whether we 
will or no; but ſometimes the Shadow goes before 


the Subſtance, and otherwhiles it follows it: and the 


later it comes, the larger it is, when even Envy it 
ſelf ſhall have given way to't. It was a long time 
that Democritus was taken for a Madman, and before 
Socrates had any Eſteem in the World. How long 
was it before Cato could be underſtood ? Nay, he was 
Affronted, Contemned, and Rejected ; and People 
never knew the Value of him ill they had loſt him: 
The Integrity and Courage of mad Rutilius had been 
forgotten, but for his Sufferings, I ſpeak of thoſe 


that Fortune has made Famous for their Perſecutions: 


And there are others alſo that the World never took 


Notice of, *till they were dead; as > avon and Me- 


trodorus, that were almoſt wholly unknown, even in 
the Place where they liv'd. Now, as the Body is to 
be kept in upon the Down-hill, and forc'd Upwards; 
So there are ſome Virtues that require the Rein, and 
others the Spur. In Liberality, Temperance, Gentleneſ; 
of Nature, we are to check our ſelves, for fear of fal- 
ling ; but in Patience, Reſolution, and ee 
where we are to mount the Hill, we ſtand in need 
of Encouragement. Upon this Diviſion of the Mat- 


ter, I had rather ſteer the ſmoother Courſe, than paſs 


through the Experiments of Sweat and Blood: I know 
it is my Duty to be content in all Conditions ; but 
yet if it were at my Election, I would chuſe the fair. 


eft. When a Man comes once to. ſtand in need of 


Fortune, his Life is Anxious, Suſpicious, Timorous, 
Dependent upon every Moment, and infear of all Ac- 


<p 


cidents. 0 


4 


„ 


. 


Conſtancy, an 


2 
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cidents. How can that Man Reſign himſelf to God: 


or bear his Lot, whatever it be, without murmuring» 
> and chearfully ſubmit to Providence; that ſhrinks at 
every Motion of Pleaſure, or Pain? It is Virtue alone 
that raiſes us above Griefs, Hopes, Fears, and Chan- 


ces; and makes us not only patient, but willing, as 


|? knowing that whatever we ſuffer, is according to the 
2? Decree of Heaven. He that is overcome with Plea- 
ure (ſo contemptible and weak an Enemy) What 
weill become of him when he comes to grapple with 


Dangers, Neceſſities, Torments, Death, and the Diſ- 


7 ſolution of Nature it ſelf ? Wealth, Honour, and Fa- 


vour, may come upon a Man by Chance ; nay, they 
may be caſt upon him without ſo much as looking 


after them; but Virtue is the Work of Induſtry, and 
Labour; and certainly 'tis werth the while to pur- 
chaſe that Good which brings all others along with 
it. A Good Man is Happy within himſelf, and In- 
dependent upon Fortune; Kind to his Friend; Tem- 
5 205 N to his Enemy; Religiouſly Juſt; Indefatiga- 


y Laborious ; and he diſcharges all Duties with a 
d Congruity of Actions. 


FEC 
CHAP. IV. | 
PaxrLosoPAHY is the Guide of LIF E. 


F it be true, That the Underſtanding, and the Mill, 
are the Two Eminent Faculties of the Rea ſenable Soul ; | 


it follows neceſſarily, that Wiſdom and Virtue (which 


are the beſt Improvement of theſe Two Faculties) 
muſt be the Perfection alſo of our Reaſonable Being ; 
and conſequently the Undeniable Foundation of a Happy 
Life, There is not any Duty to which Providence 


bas not annex d a Bleſſing; nor any Inſtitution of 


Heaven, which, even in this Life, we may not be the 
e better 


F 


better for; not any Temptation, either of Fortune | 
or of Appetite, that is not ſubje& to our Reaſon, Þ 
nor any Paſſion or Affliction, for which Virtue hi; 
not provided a Remedy. So that it is our own Fault 
if we either Fear, or Hope for any thing; which Tuo 
Affections are the Root of all our Miſeries, F rom 
This General Proſpect of the Foundation of our Tan. 
quility, we ſhall paſs by degrees to a particular Con- 
Aderation of the Means by which it may be procur'd; 
and of the Impediments that obſtruct it; beginning with 
that Philoſophy which principally regards our Marr; 
and inſtructs us in the Meaſures of a Virtuous and 


Quiet Life. | 
* PHILOSOPHY is divided into 
* Philoſophy is Moral, Natural, and Rational: The 
Moral, Natural, Firft concerns our Manners ; the S. 
and Rational, cond ſearches the Works of Natur; 
and the Third furniſhes us with Pro- 
priety of Wordt, and Arguments, and the Faculty of 
Diſtinguiſhing, that we may not be wp wok upon with 
Tricks and Fallacies, The Cauſes of things fall under Þ* 
Natural Philoſophy 5; Arguments, under Rational ; and 4:- 
tions, under Moral. Moral Philoſophy is again divided 
into Matter of Juſtice, which ariſes from the Eſtima- 
tion of Things, and of Men; and into Affections and 
Actions; and a Failing in any one of theſe, diſorders all 
the reſt: For what does it profit us to know the true 
Value of things, if we be Tranfported by our Pa!- 7 
fions ? Or, to maſter our Appetites, without under“ 
ſtanding the <vhen, the what, the how, and other Cir- Þ* 
cumſtances of our Proceedings? For, it is one thing to 
know the Rate, and Dignity of things; and another 
to know the little Nicks, and Springs of Acting. Nr! 
#:ral Philoſophy is Converſant 4 bene, things Corporeal, 3 
and Incerporeal; the Diſquiſition of Cauſes, and Effe, 
and the Contemplation of the Cauſe of Cauſes : Rat- 
nal Philoſophy is divided into Logick, and Rhetorick ; the 
one looks after Words, Senſe, and Order; the other 
| | treats 
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hs 7 treats barely of Words, and the Significations of them. 
ſon . Socrates places all Philofophy in Morals ; and Miſdom, in 


5 1 the diſtinguiſhing of Good and Evil. It is the Art and 
„ Law of Life, and it teaches us what to do in all Caſes, 


0 Y 
Tas and like good Markſmen, to hit the White at any 
rom diſtance. The Force of it is incredible; for it gives 


„„ us, in the Weakneſs of a Man, the Security of a 
n. | Spirit : In Sickneſs, it is as good as a Remedy to us z 
i, þ for whatfoever eaſes the Mind, is profitable alſo to 
the Body. The Phyſician may preſcribe Diet, and 


Fey Exereiſe, and accommodate his Rule and Medicine to 
and the Diſeaſe ; but *tis Philoſophy that muſt bring us to 

2 Contempt of Death, which is the Remedy of all 
5 Diſeaſes. In Poverty, it gives us Riches, or ſuch a 
The ! State of Mind, as makes them ſuperfluous to us. It 


\ 5,, arms us againſt all Difficulties: One Man is preſs - 
with Death, another with Poverty; ſome with Envy; 
Pro. others are offended at Providence, and unſatisfy'd 
42 with the Condition of Mankind. But Philoſophy prompts 
us to relieve the Priſoner, the Infirm, the Neceſſitous, 
the Condemn'd ; to ſhew the Ignorant their Errors, 
and reCtifie their Affections. It makes us Inſpect and 
2 Govern our Manners; it rouſes us where we are faint 
and drouzy ; it binds up what is looſe, and humbles 
in us that which is Contumacious: It delivers the 
Mind from the Bondage of the Body; and raiſes it 
up to the Contemplation of its Divine Original. Ho- 
nours, Monuments, and all the Works of Vanity and 
Ambition are Demoliſhed and Deſtroyed by Time; 
.. dut the Reputation of Wiſdom is Venerable to Poſ- 
ſterity ; and thoſe that were envy'd, or neglected in 
their Lives, are ador'd in their Memories, and exemp- 
ted from the very Laws of Created Nature, which 
has ſet Bounds: to all other things. The very Sha- 
dow of Glory carries a Man of Honour upon all Dan» 
gers, to the Contempt of Fire and Sword; and it 
were a Shame, if Right Reaſon ſhould not inſpire as 
Generous Reſolutions into a Man of Virtye. | 
" Fs Nerausn 
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* One Wiſe to the Publick, but * one 


another, 
the other, both for Converſation and 
Counſel 5 for they kindle a mutual Emulation in 


Good Offices. We are not ſo perfect yet, but that! 
many new things remain ſtill to be found out, which! 
will give us the reciprocal Advantages of inſtructing F * 
an is contagiou Þ I, 
to another; and, the more Vices are mingled, the 
worſe it is.; ſo is it on the contrary with Good Men,“ 
As Men of Letters are the moſt! 
uſeful, and excellent of Friends; ſo are they the beſt Þ Þ 
of Subjects; as being better Judges of the Bleſſings Þ * 
Wellorder' d Government; and! 
of what they owe to their Magiſtrate for their Free “ 
dom, and Protection. They are Men of Sobriety and! 


one another: For, as one Wicked 
and their Virtues. 


they enjoy under a 


Chap. IV. 1 

NzLTHER is Philoſophy only profitable | ; 
iſe Mn 
Man teaches helps another, even in the Exerciſe of] 
their Virtues; and, the one has need of“ 


Eearning, and free from Boaſting and Inſolence ; they F a 


re 


ve the Vice, without reproaching the Perſon; Þ? 
for, they have learn'd to be Wife, without either! 
Pomp, or Envy. Fhat which we ſee in high Moun þ' 7 


tains, we find in Philoſophers ; they ſeem taller neut! 4 . 


hand than at a diſtance. They are rais'd above other Þ* 
Nor do they 
ſtand upon the Tiptoe, that they may ſeem higher than? 
they are, but content with their own Stature, they! 
reckon themſelves tall enough when Fortune cannot? 
reach. them, Their Laws are ſhort, and yet compte: f. 


Men, but their Greatneſs is ſubſtantial. 


henſtve too, for they bind all. 


IT is the Bounty of Nature that we! 

Philſophytea* live ; but of Philoſophy that we live well; 
ehes.us to live which is, in truth, a greater Benefit] 
than Life it ſelf. Not but that PHI: 
ſophy-is alſo the Gift of Heaven, ſo far, 
as to the Faculty, but not to the Science; for that“ 
muſt be the Buflneſs of Induſtry. No Man is born? 
2 Tutor; 
thougn 


well, 


Wiſe; but Wiſdom and Virtue require 
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though we can eaſily learn to be Vicious without a 
Maſter. It is Philoſophy that gives us a Veneration for 
God; a Charity for our Neighbour ; that teaches us 
Four Duty to Heaven, and exhorts us to an Agreement 
done with 

to us, aſſwages our Luſts, refutes our Errors, reſtrains 
our ang, reproves our Avarice, and works ſtrange- 
[ly upon : 
(lays 1 upon the Vices of the Age, and the Er- 

rors of Life, without a Compaſſion for Mankind ; 
and in his Diſcourſes upon Poverty, there was ſome- 
thing A ry that was more than Human. 
3 than we uſe, 1a | 
Zurtben to the Bearer, That Saying of his put me out 
of Countenance at the Superfluities of my own For- 
tune. And ſo in his Invectives againſt vain Pleaſures ; 
he did at ſuch a Rate advance the Felicities of a Sober 
Table, a Pure Mind, and a Chaſte Body, that a Man 
could not hear him without a Love for Continence, 
and Moderation. Upon theſes Lectures of his, I de- 
23 ny'd my ſelf, for a while after, certain Delicacies that 
Thad formerly uſed : but in a ſhort time I fell to 
them again; though ſo ſparingly, that the Proportion 
7 came little ſhort of a Total Abſtinence, 


another : It unmaſks thinps that are terrible 


ender Natures. I could never hear Aal, 


More 
ys he, is more than ce need, and only æ 


Now to ſhew you (ſays our Author) 


how much earneſter my Entrance up- Touth is apt 
Jon Philoſophy was than my Pro 10 i 

my Tutor Sotion gave me a won erful 
2 Kindneſs for Pythagoras ; and after him 
for Sextius : 
Jupon his Metem 50 ; and put Men in fear of it, leſt 
they ſhould offer 

their departed Friends or Relations. Whether (ſays 
he) there be a Tranſmigration or not; if it be true, there's 
vs hart in't; if falſe, there's Frugality : And nothing's got- 
ten by Cruelty neither, but the Cozening a Wolfe, perhaps, r 
3 «Vulture of a Supper. Now Sextius abſtain 
JF "other. Account; which -was, That be wonld not bac 


to take good 
Impreſſions, 


he former forbore ſhedding of Blood, 


iolence to the Souls of ſame of 


d upon a- 


Mon 
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Men inur d to hardneſs of Heart, by the Laceration, ard 


Chap. Iv, 


Tormenting of Living Creatures; beſide that, Nature adi 


ſufficient! 3 for the Suſtenance of Mankind, withou 4 
Blood. T is wings ſo far upon me, that I gare 
over eating of Fleſh, and in one Year made it not on- 
ly eaſie to me, but pleaſant ; my Mind methought * 
was more at Liberty; (and I am {till of the ſame 0 1 
Bren) but I gave it over nevertheleſs ; and the Re 


fon was this; It was imputed as a Superſtition to the 
Fews, the Forbearance of ſome ſorts of Fleſh, and 


my Father brought me back again to my old Cuſtom, . 
that I might not be thought tainted with their Super- 
ſition, Nay, and I had much ado to prevail upon 


my ſelf to ſuffer it too. I make uſe of this Inſtance F 
to ſhew the Aptneſs of Youth to take good Impreſli- 


ons, if there be a Friend at hand to preſs them. Phi- [a 


loſophers are the Tutors of Mankind; if they hae! 
found out Remedies for the Mind, it muſt be our part 
to apply them. I cannot think of Cato, Lelius, Sora i 
tes, Plato, without Veneration ; their very Namesare 
Sacred to me. Philoſophy is the Health of the Mind; 
let us look to that Health Firſt, and in the Second! 
Place to that of the Body, which may be had upon 


eaſier Terms; for a ſtrong Arm, a Robuſt Conſtitu- z 
tion, or the Skill of Procuring this, is not a Philoſo- Þ7 
phers Buſineſs. He does ſome things as a Wiſe Mar, 


and other things as he is a Man; and he may have 4 
Strength of Body, as well as of Mind; but if he runs, 


or caſts the Sledge, it were injurious to aſcribe that 


to his Wiſdom, which is common to the greateſt of 


Fools. He ſtudies rather to fill his Mind, than his 7 


Coffers 3 and he knows that Gold and Silver were 


mingled with Dirt, 'till Avarice, or Ambition parted 1 
them. His Life is Ordinate, Fearleſs, Equal, Secure; 
be ſtands firm in all Extremities, and bears the Lot 


of his Humanity with a Divine Temper. There's a 


great Difference betwixt the Splendor of Philoſophy, 3 


* 8 
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and of Fortune; the one ſhines with an Original 
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4 Light, the other with a borrow'd one; befide, that 


2 


and 

al it makes us Happy, and Immortal; for Learnin 
buy all out-live Palaces, and Monuments. The Hou 
ave of a Wiſe Man is ſafe, though narrow; there's nei- 
on:. ther Noiſe, nor Furniture in it; no Porter at the 
ght Door, nor any thing that is either Vendible, or Mer- 
0, FJ cenary, nor any Bufineſs of Fortune; For ſhe has 


Rex Þ nothing to do, where ſhe has nothing to look after. 
the ! This is the way to Heaven, which Nature has chalk'd 


ant out, and it is beth fecure and pleaſant ; there needs 
om, no Train of Servants, no oy + or Equipage, to 
pet“ make good our Paſſage ; no Money, or Letters of 


pon ! Credit, for * upon the Voyage; but the Gra- 
nce ces of an honeſt Mind will ſerve us upon the way, 
e- and make us happy at our Journey's end. 
hi-! TO tell you my Opinion now of 
are the * Liberal Sciences; I have no great * The Liberal 
Eſteem for any thing that terminates Sciences are 
in Profit, or Money; and yet | ſhall matters rather 
allow them to be ſo far Beneficial, as of Curioſity 
they only prepare. the Underſtanding, than Virtue. 
without detaining it, They are but the : 
> Rudiments of Wiſdom ; and only then to be learn'd 
itu- when the Mind is capable of nothing better; and the 
Knowledge of them is better worth the Keeping than 
the Acquiring. They do not ſo much as pretend to 
the ma N. us Virtuous, but only to give us an Ap- 
titude of Diſpoſition to be ſo. The Grammarian's Bu- 
2 fineſs lies in a Syntax of Speech; or if he proceed to 
H ſtory, or the Meaſuring of a Verſe, he is at the end 
iis ot his Line; but, what ſignifies a Congruity of Pe- 
riods, the Computing of Syllables, or the Modifying 
of Numbers, to the Wenig of our Paſſions, or the 
Repreſſing of our Luſts? The Philoſopher proves the 
Body of the Sun to be large, but for the true Dimen- 
2 fions of it, we mult aſk the Mathematician : Geometry 
and Myſick, if they do not teach us to maſter our 
Hopes and Fears, all the reſt is to little pur en 
® 


peſtuous Paſſions ; and both aſſaulted by terrible Mon. 2 
ſters on the one hand, and tempted by Syrens on the | 


other? Teach me my Duty to my Country, to my 
Father,.to my Wife, to Mankind. What is it to me, 
whether Penelope was Honeſt or no? Teach me to know 


how to be ſo my ſelf, and to live according to that | 
Knowledge. What am I the better for putting ſo Þ 


many Parts together in Muſick, and raifing an Hat 
mony out of ſo-many different Tones ? Teach me to 
tune my Affections, and hold conſtant to my ſelf. 6: 
metry teaches me the Art of Meaſuring Arres; teach me 


to rejoice in the Proſperity of my Neighbour. You 
teach me how may hold my own, and keep my E- 
and yet be contented. T, hard, you'll ſay, for a Mar 


# be forc'd from the Fortune of his Family, This Eſtate, 
"tis true, was my Father's; but, Whoſe was it in the 


fay, let them be as they will, their Courſes and their 


Poſitions are order'd them by an Unchangeable De- | pert 


| Cree of Fate. Either they produce, and point out 


the Effects of all Things, or elſe they fignifie them: 
H the former; What are we the better for the Know- 
2 of that, which muſt of Neceſſity come to paſs? ! 
H the latter, What does it avail us, to foreſee what! 
we cannot avoid? ſo that whether we know or not! 
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knew, the Event will ill be the ſame. . 


; ſmall 


ters t 


| 2 97701 
Diſpi 


upon 
3 reſol1 
bout 


N Quel 
Brea 
readz 
to meaſure my Appetites, and to know when I have e- 4 pag 
. nough : Teach me to divide with my Brother, and pe 
4 conſi 
ſtate; but I would rather learn how I may loſe it all, 3 — 
Y Steep 
3 COme 
time of my Great Grand-Fath@? 1 do not only ſay, Þ* og 
What Man's was it? but, What Nation's ? The Af. SN 
liger tells me of Saturn and Mars in Oppoſition ; but! 0 : 


to d 
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Hz that deſigns the Inſtitution of 


Human Life ſhould not * be over- * T. not for the 
curious of his Words; It does not Dignity of a Phi- 
ſtand with his Dignity to be ſollici- loſopber to be curi- 
tous about Sounds and Syllables, and ou, about Words, 
to debaſe the Mind of Man with 

* ſmall and trivial Things; placing Wiſdom in Mat- 
ters that are rather difficult, than great. If it be Elo» 
4 55 tis his Good Fortune, not his Buſineſs, Subtile 


iſputations are only the Sport of Wits, that play 


upon the Catch; and are fitter to be contemn'd, than 
reſolv'd. Were not I a Mad-man to fit wrangling a- 
bout Words, and putting of Nice and Impertinent 
Queſtions, when the Enemy has already made the 
Breach, the Town fir'd over my Head, and the Mine 
ready to play, that ſhall blow me up into the Air? 
Were this a Time for Fooleries ? Let me rather for- 
tiſie my ſelf againſt Death, and Inevitable Neceſlities 5. 
let me underſtand, that the Good of Life does not 
conſiſt in the Length, or Space, but in the Uſe of it. 
When I go to Sleep, who knows whether ever ſhall 
Made again? And when I Wake, whether ever I ſhall 
Sleep again? When I go abroad, whether ever I ſhall 
come home again? And when I return, whether ever I 
hall go abroad again? It is not at Sea only, that Life 
and Death are within a few Inches one of another 3 
but they are as near every where elſe too, only we 
do not take ſo much Notice of it. What have we 
do do with Frivolous and Captious Queſtions, and im- 

pertinent Niceties? Let us rather ſtudy how. to deli- 
ver our ſelves from Sadneſs, Fear, and the Burthen 

of all our Secret Luſts: Let us paſs over all our moſt 


Solemn Levities, and make haſte to a good Life, 


| 4 which is a thing that preſſes us. Shall a Man that 


goes for a Midwife, ſtand gaping upon a Poſt, to ſee 
what Play to day? or when his Houſe is on Fire, ſtay 
the Cur 5 of a Periwigg before he calls for Help? 
Our Houles are on Fire, our Country invaded, our 

Good. 
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Goods taken away, our Children in Danger, and, 1 
might add to thele, the Calamities of Earthquake, 
Shipwrecks, and whatever elſe is moſt terrible. I; 
this a time for us now to be playing faſt and looſe 
with idle Queſtions, which are, in effect, but ſo many 
unprofitable Riddles? Our Duty is, the Cure of the 
Mind, rather than the Delight on't ; but we have on 
ly the Words of Wiſdom, without the Works; and 
turn Philoſophy into a Pleaſure, that was given for ; 
Remedy, What can be more ridiculous, than for 1 
Man to Neglect his Manners, and Compoſe his Style? We 
are Sick, and Ulcerous, and muſt be Lanc'd and Sc 
rify'd, and every Man has as much Buſineſs within 
himſelf, as a Phyſician in a Common Peſtilence. Mi: 
fortunes, in fine, cannot be avoided ; but they may be ſweet- 
ned, if not overcome: and our Lives may. be made happy ty 


Philofophy. 


SISISADIAIISISISEISEIES 88820 
KA F. V. 
The Fokck of PRECEPTS. 


* ſeems to be ſo near an Affinity betwixt 
Wiſdom, Philoſophy, and Goad Counſels, that it is 
rather Matter of Curioſity, than of Profit, to divid: Þ'* 
them ; Philoſophy being only a Limited-Wiſdom ; and, 
Good Counſels, a Communication of that Wiſdom, for the 
Good of others, as well as of our ſelves ; and to Po- F& 
ſterity, as well as to the Preſent. The Miſdom of the Ft 
Ancients,.as to the Government of Life, was no more, 
than certain Precepts, what to do, and what not; and] 
Men were much better in that Simplicity; for as they FR 
came to be more Learned, they grew leſs careful of Ithe ! 
being Good. That Plain, and Open Virtue, is now turn'l here 
I into a Dark, and Intricate Science; and we are taught ou 
il to Die, rather than to Live, So long as Wiel e Thas 
ne Fy | 
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G neſs was fimple, ſimple Remedies alſo were ſufficient 
S ſagainſt it; But, now it has taken Root, and ſpread ; 
= 


we muſt make uſe of ſtronger. 
vole WY Turns are ſome Diſpofitions that * The beſt of us 
embrace Good Things as * ſoon as are yet the bet- 


the BY they hear them; but they will {till ter for Admoni- 
on need quickning by Admonition, and tion & Preeept. 
and Precept. We are Raſh and Forward | 

O02 in ſome Caſes, and Dull in others: and there is no 
* 2 FiReprefling of the one Humour, or raifing of the o- 
1 ther, but by removing the Cauſes of them; which 


are (in one word) Falſe Admiration, and Falſe Fear. E- 
very Man knows his Duty to his Country, to his 
Friends, to his Gueſts; and yet when he is call'd up- 
Hon to draw his Sword for the one, or to labour for 
the other, he finds himſelf diſtracted betwixt his 
Appfehenſions, and his Delights: He knows well e- 

217 | Ppough the Injury he does his Wife, in the keeping 
3 of a Wench'; and yet his Luſt over-rules him: So 
that *tis not enough to give Good Advice, unleſs we 
can take away that which hinders the Benefit of it. 
f a Man does what he ought to do, he'll never do it 
(Conſtantly, or Equally, without knowing why he 
does it: And if it be only Chance, or Cuſtom, he 
that does Well by Chance, may do Ill ſo too. And 
„ farther, a Precept may direct us what we ought to 
dc, and yet fall ſhort in the manner of doing it: An 
Expenſi ve Entertainment may, in one Caſe, be Ex- 
ſtravagance, or Gluttony ; and yet a Point of Honour, 
nd Diſcretion in another. Tiberius Cæſar had a huge 
Mullet preſented him, which he ſent to the Market to 
de lold : And now (ſays he) my Maſters, (to ſome Com- 
pany with him) you ſhall ſee, that either Apricius or Oc» 
a vius, will be the Chapman for this Fiſh +: Octavius beat 
che Price, and gave about 3o/. Sterling for't. Now 
here was a great Difference between Octavius, that 
Pought it for his Luxury, and the other that pur- 
has d it for a Compliment to Tiberius. Precepts eo 
Idle, 


— — 
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N Chap. Thap. ; 
idle, if we be not firſt taught what Opinion we 2. 
to have of the Matter in Queſtion 3 Whether i: h o them 
Poverty, Riches, Diſgrace, Sickneſs, Banifoment, &c, Le: _—_ 
us therefore examine them one by one; not whit 1 does 1 
they are call d, but what in Truth they are. And ſo L. Ach. 
for the Virtues : Tis to no parpole to ſet a high Eſteen WE” 0 x 
upon Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance, Fuſtice; if we do Moy 
not firſt know what Virtze is: whether one or more; Me ref; 
or if he that has one, has all; or how they differs, I . 
| Paztctyre are of great Weight; ad 1 N 
* The Power a few * uſeful ones at hand, do mor Ee“, a 
of Precepts & toward a Happy Life, than Whole Vo 2 
Sentences, lumes of Cautions, that we now nt ſ: I 
F where to find. Theſe Solitary Precepi: ME. © 
ſhould be our daily Meditation, for they are the Rui 
by which we ought to ſquare our Lives. When they 
are contracted into Sentences, they ſtrike the Affection; We 
whereas Admonition is only blowing of the Coal; it moves 
the Vigour of the Mind, and excites Virtue : Ve 
| have the Thing already, but we know not where it |M 
lies. It is by Precepts, that the Underſtanding b hich 
Nouriſh'd, and Augmented; the Offices of Prudence, 
and Juſtice, are Guided by them, and they lead us 0 bat Fi 
the Execution of our Duties. A Precepi deli ver ' d in Ven Ine 
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has a much greater Effect, than in Proſe ; and thole Nou ; 
very People that never think they have enough, lt: WF - 0, 
them but hear a ſharp Sentence againſt Auarice; Hou WM... 
will they clap and admire it, and bid open Defiance nd if 
to Money? So ſoon as we find the Aﬀ-Qions ſtruck, WF: to 
we muft follow the Blow: not with Syllogiſms, of Ils. ſo 
Quirks of Wit; but, with plain and weighty Reaſon : Uccee 
and we muſt do it with Kindneſs too, and Reſpect: for, I himfe! 
there goes a Bleſſing along with Counſels, and Diſcourſes ew 
that are bent wholly upon the Good of the Hearer : And thol: irmn 
are {till the moſt Efficacious, that take Reaſon along Feache 
with them; and tell us as well y we are to do thi Mord 
or that, as what we are to do. For, ſome Under Pleaſa 
ſtandings are weak, and need an Inſtructer to expound Planti 
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$o them what is Good, and what is Evil. It is a great 
Virtue to Love, to Give, and to follow Good Counſel ; if 
t does not lead us to Honeſty, it does at leaſt prompt 
s to't. As ſeveral Parts make up but one Harmony, 
Iad the moſt agreeable Muſick ariſes from Diſcords ; 
Jo ſhould a Wiſe Man gather many Acts, many Pre- 
nore: Fepts, and the Examples of many Arts, to inform his 
vn Life. Our Fore-fathers have left us in Charge 
$0 avoid three things; Hatred, Envy, and Contempt; 
Sow it is hard to avoid Envy, and not incur Contempt 
rr, in taking too much Care not to uſurp upon others, 
Ve become many times liable to be trampled upon 
Pur ſelves. Some People are afraid of others, becauſe 


Ny Wis poſſible that others may be afraid of them: but 
they Net us ſecure our ſelves on all hands: For Flattery is 
2:7, dangerous as Contempt. Tis not to lay in Caſe of 

monition, I new: this before For, we know many 


ores . þ 
Things, but we do not think of them; ſo that tis 


N. 4 he part of a Monitor not ſo much to Teach, as to Mind 
g s of our Duties. Sometimes a Man overſees that 

Which lies juſt under his Noſe ; otherwhile he is 
Lareleſs, or pretends not to ſee it: We do all know, 
What Friendſhip is Sacred, and yet we Violate it; and 
of; be Foun Libertine expects, that his own Wife 

let ould be honeſt, 

1% BY, 20 0D * Counſel is the moſt needful * Good Counſel 

Per vice that we can do to Mankind, 3s the beft Ser- 


15 5 nd if we give it to many, it will be vice wwe can do 
or ure to profit ſome: For, of many Tri- to Mankind. 
1: ls, ſome or other will undoubtedly 
for ucceed. He that places a Man in the Poſſeſſion of 
% Pimſelf, does a great Thing; for Wiſdom does not 
oe ew it ſelf fo much in Precept, as in Life; in 2 
ng irmneſs of Mind, and a Maſtery of Appetite : It 
Peaches us to Do, as well as to T. alk; and to make our 


hw 1 ords and Actions all of a Colour. If that Fruit be 
ind leaſanteſt which we gather from a Tree of our own 
o Flanting, How much greater Delight ſhall we take = 


2NCe, i 
1s to 
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the Growth, and Increaſe of Good Manners of on b 
own qr, It is an Eminent Mark of Wiſdon | 


for a Man to 


alwayslike himſelf. You ſhall ba 


ſome that keep a thrifty Table, and laſh out uny 
Building; Profuſe upon themſelves ; and Sordid eu 
others; Niggardly at Home, and Laviſh- Abroad. 
This Diverſity is Vicious, and the Effect of a Diſſaiu 
fied, and Uneafie Mind; whereas every Wiſe Ma 
lives by Rule. This Diſagreement of Purpoſes, x 


riſes from hence, either that we do not propound to | ; 
our felves what we would be at: or if we do, thi 
we do not purſue it, but paſs from one Thing to an» {Aj 
ther: and we do not only change neither, but retun 
to the very Thing which we had both quitted, al 


condemn'd. 


In all our * Undertakings, let uf 


* Three Points firſt examine our own Strength; the Pre 


to be examined Enterprize next; and Thirdly, ti: 
in all our Un- Perſons with whom we have to do 
dertakings, The - Firſt Point is moſt Important; 
for, we are apt to over-value ou 
ſelves, and reckon, that we can do more than indeed 


we can. One Man ſets up for a Speaker, and is out, ki 


as ſoon as he opens his Mouth; another over-chargſMk 
his Eſtate perhaps, or his Body : A Baſhful Man 
not fit for Publick Buſineſs: ſome again are too Stif, i 
and Peremptory for the Court: Many People are u 
to fly out in their Anger; nay, and in a Frolick too 
if any ſharp: Thing fall in their way, they'll rather! 
venture a Neck, than loſe a Jeſt. Theſe People had 
better be quiet in the World, than buſie. Let hin] 


that is naturally Cholerick, and Impatient, avoid] 
all Provocations, and thoſe Affairs alſo, that mult:Þ 


ply and draw on more; and thoſe alſo from which 


there is no Retreat. When we may come off i! 


Pleaſure, and fairly hope to bring our Matters toi 
Period, tis well enough. If it ſo happen, that 'Þ 
Man be ty'd up to Bufineſs, which he can neiti*} 


looſen, 
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OY Looſen, nor break off; let him imagine thoſe Shack- 
* ou Files upon his Mind to be Irons upon his Legs: They 
{dom Pre troubleſome at firſt, but when there's no Remedy 
| have put Patience, Cuſtom makes them eaſie to us, and 
57 Neceſſity gives us Courage. We are all Slaves to For- 
lid u une; ſome only in looſe and Golden Chains, others 
Yrou, In ſtreight ones, and Coarſer: Nay, and they that bind 
fati: , are Slaves too themſelves ; ſome to Honour, others 
Ma go Wealth; ſome to Offices, others to Contempt; 
25 * ſome to their Superiors, others to themſelves: Nay, 
nd e ite it ſelf is a Servitude: Let us make the beſt on't 


, that then, and with our Philoſophy mend our Fortune. 


021% Difficulties may be ſoftned, and heavy Burthens diſ- 
-eturn 


7 poſs'd of to our Eaſe. Let us covet nothing out of 
and Pur Reach, but content our ſelves with things hope- 


Jul, and at hand; and without Envying the Advan- 


let u ages of others: For Greatneſs ſtands upon a Craggy 

; the BWPrecipice, and 'tis much ſafer and quieter living upon 

', ti: n Level, How many Great Men are forc'd to keep 

0 do, their Station upon mere Neceſſity; becauſe they 
tant; find there's no coming down from it but headlong ? 

- Ou Theſe Men ſhould do well to fortifie themſelves a- 

* ainſt ill Conſequences, by ſuch Virtues and Medita- 

s out, 


tions, as may make them leſs ſollicitous for the Fu- 


1112 48Fture. The ſureſt Expedientin this Caſe is to bound 
Lan i £ our Defires, and to leave nothing to Fortune which 
Stif, we may keep in our own Power. Neither will this 
re ap Courſe wholly compoſe us, but it ſhews us, at worſt, 
.. the end of our Troubles. 


I'T is a main point to take Care that * Propoſe no- 


e ha ve pro oſe * nothing but what is thing but æubat 


hin BY Hopeful, and Honeſt. For it will be is Hopeful and 
avoid IJ equally troubleſome to us, either not Honeſt. | 
mult. to ſucceed, or to be aſham'd of the 1 
vbich BY Succeſs. Wherefore, Let us be ſure not to admit any 


off at 
; to 1 
hat 1 
eithet 
ooſen, 


ill Deſign into our Heart; that we may lift up pure 
Hands to Heaven, and aſk nothing which another 


which 


e e 7 Rs 


mall be a Loſer by. Let us pray for a Good Mind. | 


n. A. 


* 


i 
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which ie a Wiſh, to no Man's Injury, I will Remen 
ber always that I am a Man, and then conſider, that 
if I am Happy, it will not laſt always; if Unhappy, 


may be other if I pleaſe. I will carry my Life in n 


Hand, and deliver it up readily when it ſhall be call 
for. I will have a care of being a Slave to my (elf 
for it is a Perpetual, a Shameful, and the heavieſt of 
all Servitudes; and, this may be done by moderate 
f, What is it that I Lt 

bour, Sweat, and Sollicit for, when it is but very little thut 
I want, and it will not be long that I ſb all need any this? 
He that would make a Tryal of the Firmneſs of his 
Mind, let him ſet certain Days apart for the practice 
of his Virtues. Let him mortifie himſelf with Faſt 
ing, coarſe Cloaths, and hard Lodging; and then (iy 
to himſelf, 1; this the Thing now that I was afraid of? Ina 
State of Security a Man may thus prepare himſelf x: 
himſelf agaial 

Want. If you will have a Man reſolute when be 
comes to the Puſh, train him up to't before-hand, 
The Soldier does Duty in Peace, that he may be in 
Breath when he comes to Battel. How many Great 
and Wiſe Men have made Experiment of their Mode- 
ration by a Practice of Abſtinence, to the higheſt De- 
gree of Hunger and Thirſt; and convinc'd themſelves, 
that a Man may fill his Belly, without being behol- 
den to Fortune; which never denies any of us where 
with to ſatisſie our Neceſſities, though ſhe be never 
ſo angry? 'It is as eaſie to ſuffer it always, as to try it 
once; and it is no more than 'Thouiands of Servants 
and poor People do every day of their Lives. He 
that would live Happily, muſt neither truſt to Good 
Fortune, nor ſubmit to Bad: He muſt ſtand upon his 
Guard againſt all Aſſaults: He muſt flick to him 
ſelf, without any Dependance upon other People. 
Hured with Philoſophy, theres 

no place for Grief, Anxiety, or Superfluous Ls 
5 


Defires, 1 will ſay to my ſe 


ainſt Hazards, and in Plenty fortify 


Where the Mind is tin 


ans. It is prepoſſeſs'd with Virtue, to the Neg! 


0 
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f Fortune, which brings us to a Degree of Security 


em 
that hot to be diſturb'd. Tis eaſier to give Counſel than 
„Io take it; and a common thing for one Cholerick 
my {Man to condemn another. We may be ſometimes 
1 


larneſt in Adviſing, but not Violent, or Tedious. 
Few Words with Gentlenels and Efficacy are beſt ; 
he Miſery is, that the Wiſe do not need Counſel, 
ind Fools will not take it. A good Man, 'tis true, 
Nelights in it: and it is a Mark of Folly, and ill Na- 
Rure, to hate Reproof. Lo a Friend I would be al- 
days Frank and Plain; and rather fail in the Succeſs, 


* his han be wanting in the Matter of Faith and Truſt. 
ctice Mhere are tone Phocopts that ſerve in common, both 
Faſt. No the Rich and Poor, but they are too general; as, 
1 lay ore your Avarice, and the work is done, It 16 one thing 
[nz Wot to deſire Money, and another thing not to under- 
If a- Wand how to uſe it. In the Choice of the Perſons 
ainſt Ne have to do withal, we ſhould ſee that they be 
n he Worth our while ; In the Choice of our Buſineſs we 
and, Wire to conſult Nature, and follow our Inclinations. 
ve in {We that gives ſober Advice to a Witty Droll, muſt 


zreat 


" pok to have every thing turn'd into Ridicule. As if 
de- 


« Philoſophers (lays Marcellinus) did not love your Whores, 


t De- our Guts, as evell as other People; and then he tells 
1ves, Nou of ſuch and ſuch that were taken in the Manner. 
:hol- e are all ſick, I muſt confeſs, and it is not for ſick 
here: len to play the Phyſicians; but it is yet Lawful for 
ever Man in an Hoſpital to diſcourſe of the common 
try it Condition, and Diſtempers of the Place. He that 
7ants {Would pretend to teach a Mad-man how to Speak, 

He Walk, and Behave himſelf, were not he the madder 
3000 {Wan of the Two? He that directs the Pilot, makes 
n his im move the Helm, order the Sails ſo or ſo, and 


nake the beſt of a ſcant Wind, after this or that man- 
er. And ſo ſhould we do in our Counſels. Do not 
l me what a Man ſhould do in Health, or Pover- 
xati· , but ſhew me the way to be either Sound or Rich. 
glect Teach me to maſter my Vices ; For, tis to no pur- 

ol | pole, 
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Poſe, ſo long as I am under their Government, t, 
tell me, what I muſt do when I am clear of it. |, 
Caſe of an Avarice a little eas'd, a Luxury moderat.. 
ed, a Temerity reſtrain'd, a ſluggiſh Humour quick. | 
en'd ; Precepts will then help us forward, and tuty © 
us how to behave our ſelves. It is the firſt, and the 
main Tie of a Soldier, his Military Oath, which is 2 
an Engagement upon him both of Religion and Ho-. 
nour. In like manner, he that pretends to a Happy re; 
+ Life, muſt firſt lay a Foundation of Virtue, as a Bond 
upon him, to Live and Die true to that Cauſe. We 
do not find Felicity in the Veins of the Earth, where 
we dig for Gold; nor in the Bottom of the Sea, where ME. 
we Fd for Pearl; but in a pure and untainted Mind, 
+ Which, if it were not Holy, were not fit to entertain We 
the Deity. He that would be truly Happy, muſt think hi 
own Lot beſt, and ſo live with Men, as conſidering that Gi 
ſees. bim; and ſo ſpeak to God, as if Men beard him, 
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CHAP. VL 
No Felicity like PEACE of ConsClENCE. 


A GOOD Conſcience is the Teſtimony of a Good Li: 4 4 
and the Reward of it, This is it that fortifies the : 
Mind againſt Fortune, when a Man has gotten the i 2 805 
Maſtery of his Paſſions; plac'd his Treaſure, and hs. 

7 ithin himſelf ; 1 d to b t with ee 
Security within himſelf; learned to be conten S Gu. 
his Condition; and that Death is no Evil in it (cl, king 
but only the End of Man. He that has dedicated Trp 


* 


his Mind to Virtue, and to the Good of Human 80. 


om! 
Pa ki 


Wirtuo! 


ciety, whereof he is a Member, has conſummated all 

that is either Profitable or Neceſſary for him to know, 

or do, toward the Eſtabliſhment of his Peace. Every Marth 

Man has a Judge, and a Witneſs within himſelf, & WW: 

all the Good, and Ill that he does; which ip. Am 
. 2 | Wing 
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' Lich great "os and adminiſters to us whole- 
some Counſels. e have a Veneration for all the 


ry Works of Nature, the Heads of Rivers, and the 
ha Springs of Medicinal Waters: the Horrors of Groves, 
1 and of Caves, ſtrike us with an Impreſſion of Reli- 


ion and Worſhip. To ſee a Man fearleſs in Dan- 
Ho. gers, Untainted with Luſts, Happy in Adverſity, 
” FiCompos'd in a Tumult, and Laughing at all thoſe 
per hings which are generally either Coveted or Fear- 


- ed; all Men muft acknowledge, that this can be no- 
i hing elſe but a Beam of Divinity that Influences a 
wy Mortal Body. And this is it that carries us to the 


Diſquiſition of Things Divine, and Human; What 


wn the State of the World was before the Diſtribution of 
he Firſt Matter into Parts; what Power it was that 
ew Order out of that Confuſion, and gave Laws 


Both to the Whole, and to every Particle thereof; 
Phat that Space is beyond the World; and whence 
proceed the ſeveral Operations of Nature. Shall any 
Man ſee the Glory, and Order of the Univerſe ; ſo 
many ſcatter'd Parts, and (Qualities wrought into one 
Maſs ; ſuch a Medley of Things, which are yet diſtin- 
Epuiſh'd ; the World enlighten'd, and the Diſorders 
pf it ſo wonderfully Regulated; and ſhall he not con- 
der the Author, and Diſpoſer of all this; and, whi- 
her we our (elves ſhall go, when our Souls ſhall be 
„ liver'd from the Slavery of our Fleſh? The Whole 
Treation, we ſee, conforms to the Dictates of Provi- 
Mence, and follows God both as a Governour, and as 


Tit 5 Guide. A Great, a Good, and a Right Mind, is 
ted kind of Divinity lodg'd in Fleſh, and may be the 
80. leſſing of a Slave, as well as of a Prince; it came 
aa om Heaven, and to Heaven it muſt return; and it 
now BE kind of Heavenly Felicity, which a pure, and 
"red Wirtuous Mind enjoys, in ſome Degree, even upon- 
Kirch: Whereas Temples of Honour are but 1 
"1; emes, Which probably owe their Beginning either 


Ambition, or to Violence. I am Rrangely tranſ- 
: ported 


> = EEE —¼ 
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Ported with the Thoughts of Eternity; Nay, with 
the Belief of it; for | have a profound Veneration 
for the Opinions of Great Men, eſpecially when the 
promiſe Things ſo much to my Satisfaction: for they | 
do promiſe them, though they do not prove them. kno 
In the Queſtion of the r of the Soul, it belt 
goes very far with me, a General Conſent to the 0. may 
os of a Future Reward, and Puniſhment; which Prix 

editation raiſes me to the Contempt of this Life, in Mer 
hopes of a Better, But ſtill, though we know that the 
we have a Soul; yet, What the Soul is, How, and the 


from Whence, we are utterly Ignorant : This only Aut. 
we underſtand, that all the Good, and Ill we do, c the 
under the Dominion of the Mind; that a Clear Con- and 
ſcience ſtates us in an inviolable Peace: And, that the _ 
nee 


greateſt Bleſſing in Nature, is that, which every ho- 
neſt Man may beſtow upon himſelf. The Body is Wh 
but the Clog and Priſoner of the Mind; toffed up Det 
and down, and perſecuted with Puniſhments, Violen- 
ces, and Diſeaſes; but the Mind it ſelf is Sacred, and 
Eternal, and exempt from the Danger of all Atul Vit 
Impreſſion, | : X ſcier 
88 * PRoviDED that we look to out Nin, 
* Every Man's Conſciences, no matter for Opinion: 
Conſcience is his Let me deſerve Well, though I hea WM abro 
Judge. III. The Common People take Sto Paſf 
mach, and Audacity, for the Mark 118: 
of Magnanimity, and Honour; and, if a Man be ® t 
Soft, and Modeſt, they look upon him as an ea 81,8 
Fop ; but when they come once to obſerve the Dig. Slot 
nity of his Mind, in the Equality and Firmneſs « of 1 
his Actions; and that his External Quiet is founded fine 
upon an Internal Peace, the very ſame People har: 
him in Eſteem and Admiration. For, there is 1 
Man but approves of Virtue, though but few Purſu: 
it; we ſee where it is, but we dare not venture to 
come at it: And the Reaſon is, we over- value that 
which we muſt quit to obtain it. A Good Conſci 
ence 
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cience fears no Witneſſes, but a guilty Conſcience is 
4 


ſollicitous, even in Solitude. If we do nothing but 
what is Honeſt, let all the World know it ; but if 


” otherwiſe, what does it ſigniſie to have no Body elſe 


by 


know it, ſo long as I know it my ſelt? Miſerable is 


he that {lights that Witneſs 1 Wickedneſs, *tis true, 


oe" 
Fs 


may va the Law, but not the Conſcience : For a 
© Private Conviction is the firſt, and the greateſt Puniſh- 


ment of Offenders; ſo that Sin plagues it ſelf ; and 


the Fear of Vengeance purſues even thoſe that ſcape 
the Stroke of it. It were ill for good Men that Ini- 
quity may ſo eafily evade the Law, the Judge, and 


@ tne Execution, if Nature had not ſet up 
and Gibbets, in the Conſciences of Tranſg 


Torments 
reſſors. He 


that is Guilty, lives in perpetual Terror; and while 
be expects to be puniſhed, he puniſhes himſelf ; and 
E whoſoever deſerves it, expects it. What if he be not 
Detected? He is ſtill in Apprehenſion yet, that he 
may be ſo. His Sleeps are Painful, and never Secure; 
and he cannot ſpeak of another Man's Wickedneſs, 
without thinking of his own; whereas a good Con- 
# ſcience is a continual Feaſt, Thoſe are the only Cer- 
E tain, and Profitable Delights, which ariſe from the 


E Conſcience of a well-a&ted Life: No matter for Noife -. 


abroad, ſo long as we are Quiet within: but, if our 
g Paſſions be Seditious, that's enough to keep us Wak- 


1 ng, without any other Tumult. 
oft 


It is not the Poſture 
he Body, or the Compoſure of the Bed, that will 


5 give reſt to an Uneaſie Mind: There is an Impatient 
© Sloth, that may be rouz'd by Action, and the Vices 
of Lazineſs muſt be cured by Bufineſs. True Hap- 


* 
i 


5 
f 
4 


. 


ineſs is not to be found in Exceſſes of Wine, or of | 


Vomen, nor in the Largeſt Prodigalities of Fortune: 
What ſhe has given me, ſhe may take away; but 
ſhe ſhall not Tear it from me; and, ſo long as it 


does not grow to me, I can part with it without Pain. 


He that would perfectly know himſelf, let him ſet 
aſide his Money, his Fortune, his Dignity, and exa- 
W's - mine 


— 


SENECA 
mine himſelf Naked ; without bein 

from others the Knowledge of himſelf. 
IT is dangerous for a Man too ſuddenly or too 
eaſily to believe himſelf. Wherefore 
Let every Jet us * Examine, Watch, Obſerve, 
Man Examine and Inſpe& our own Hearts; for, we 
himſelf. aur ſelves are our own greateſt Flat. 
| + terers: We ſhould every Night call 
our ſelves to an Account, What Infirmity bave I maſter's 
to day? What Paſſion oppos'd? What Temptation reſifted! 
What Virtue acquired? Our Vices will abate of them: 
ſelves, if they be brought every day to the Shrift 
Oh the Bleſſed Sleep that follows ſuch a Diary! Oh 
the Tranquility, Liberty, and Greatneſs of that Mind, 
that is a Spy upon it ſelf; and a private Cenſor of its 
own Manners! It is my Cuſtom (ſays our Author) 
Every Night, ſo ſoon as the Candle is out, to run over 
all the Words and Actions of the paſt Day; and I let 
nothing ſcape me; for, Why ſhould I fear the Sight 
of my own Errors, when I can admoniſh, and forgive 
my ſelf? I was a little too hot in ſuch a Diſpute : my Oji- 
nion might have been as well ſpar'd, for it gave Offence, ani 
did no good at all. The Thing was true; but all Truths ar: 
aof to be ſpoken at all Times; I quould I had held my Tongue, 
for there is no contending either with Fools, or our Superior. 
I have done Ill ; but it ſhall be ſo no more, If every Man 
would but thus look unto himſelf, it would be the 
better for us all. What can be more reaſonable thar 
this daily Review of a Life that we cannot warrant 
for a moment? Our Fate is ſet, and the firſt Breath 
we draw, is only the firſt motion toward our lat: 
One Cauſe depends upon another; and the Courſe ot 
all Things, Publick and Private, is but a long Con- 
nexion of Providential Appointments. There is: 
great Variety in our Lives, but all tends to the ſame 
Tue. Nature may uſe her own Bodies as ſhe pleaſes; 
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but a good Man has this Conſolation, that nothing. 
periſhes which he can call his own, Tis a greit 
| | | Comfort, 


40 
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Comfort, that we are only condemn'd to the ſame 


arn ; 

Fate with the Univerſe ; the Heavens themſelves 
too ! are mortal as well as our Bodies; Nature has made 
ore us Paſſive, and to Suffer is our Lot. While we ars 


in Fleſh, every Man has his Chain, and his Clog, 
we only it is looſer, and lighter to one Man than to ano- 
gt. ther; and he is more at eaſe that takes it up, and car- 
can ries it, than he that drags it. We are born to Loſe, 
„and to Peri ſh; to Hope, and to Fear; to Vex our ſelves 
%? and others; and there is no Antitode againſt a Com- 
em. mon Calamity, but Virtue ; for the Foundation of true 
rift. 7% is in the Conſcienee. 


ng, sr K. 


bor) BY HAF. VI. 
over © 5 
let 4 Good Man can never be MISERABLE, zor 2 Mick- 
ight E ed Man HAP x. 

re 8 F | 
0. BY HERE is not in the Scale of Nature a more In» 


a & ſeparable Connexion of Cauſe and Effect, than 
ne In the Caſe of Happineſs and Virtue: Nor any thing 
mm hat more naturally produces the one, or more necef- 
v, Kerily preſuppoſes the other. For, What is it to be 
Man Pappy, but for a Man to content himſelf with his 
the Lot, in a cheerful and quiet Reſignation to the Ap- 
thin Peintments of God? All the Actions of our Lives 
rant ught to be governed with a Reſpect to Good and 
rea Evil: And it is only Reaſon that diſtinguiſhes : by 
lat: Pbich Reaſon we are in ſuch manner influenc'd, as if 
ret Ra of the Divinity were dipt in a mortal Body 3 
Con- d that's the Perfection of Mankind. *Tis true, we 


is Ave not the Eyes of Eagles, or the Sagacity of Hounds; 
ame Por if we had, could we pretend to value our ſelves 
ſes; on any thing which we have in Common with 
thing des.“ What are we the better for that which is 
eren oreign to us, and may a een, and taken away ? 


ot, 
ntort; J 
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As the Beams of the Sun irradiate the Earth, and y« If tl 
remain where they were; ſo is it in ſome Proportion | 
with an Holy Mind, that illuſtrates all our Action ſel 
and yet adheres to its Original, Why do we not a; 


well commend a Horſe for his Glorious Trapping; go | 
as a Man for his Pompous Additions ? how much 6x 


braver Creature is a Lion (which by Nature ought u 
be Fierce and Terrible) how much braver (I ſay) n Per 
his Natural Horror, than in his Chains? ſo that even 
thing in its pure Nature pleaſes us beſt. It is na 

Health, Nobility, Riches, that can juſtifie a Wickel] err 
Man; nor is it the want of all thele that can diſcte Wh od 
dit a Good One. That's the Sovereign Bleſlins, U. 
which makes the Poſſeſſor of it valuable without an 


thing elſe, and him that wants it Contemptibl: Nor 
though he had all the World beſides. Tis not the Fin. 
Painting, Gilding, or Carving, that makes a good m 

Ship; but if ſhe be a nimble Sailer, Tight and Strong In 4 
to endure the Seas, that's her Excellency. "Tis th 4 


Edge, and Temper of the Blade that makes a god felve 
Sword ; not the Richneſs of the Scabbard: and (o'tiR... 
not Money, or Poſſeſſions, that make a Man Con- 
derable, but his Virtue, Low. 1 
* IT is every Man's Duty to mak 

* A Good Man himſelf Profitable to Mankind : If: 
makes himſelf can, to Many; If not, to Fewer: . 
profitable to not ſo neither, to his Neighbours ; bu 
Mankind. however to himſelf. There are T 
7 Republicks, a Great One, which um 
Human Nature; and a Leſs, which is the Pla 
where we were Born: Some ſerve Both at a time 
ſome only the Greater, and ſome again only the Lei 
The Greater may be ſerv'd in Privacy, Solitude, C ci 
templation, and perchance that way better than 20 
other: but, it was the Intent of Nature, howeref 
that we ſhould ſerve Both. A Good Man may ſerif 
the Publick, his Friend, and himſelf, in any Stat 

It he be not for the Sword, let him take the oe 3 


* 
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k the Bar does not agree with him, let him try the 
pulpit; if he be Silenc'd Abroad, let him give Coun- 
el at Home; and diſcharge the Part of a Faithful 
Friend, and a Temperate Companion. When he is 
Ino longer a Citizen, he is yet a Man; but the Whole 
World is his Country, and Human Nature never 
wants Matter to work upon: But, if nothing will 
ſlerve a Man in the Civil Government, unleſs he be Prime 
LE Miniſter 5 or in the Feld, but io Command in Chief, tis 
his own Fault. The Common Soldier, where he 
cannot uſe his Hands, fights with his Looks, his Ex- 


"1cked Emple, his Encouragement, his Voice; and ſtands 
atſcre his Ground even when he has loſt his Hands; and 
ſling, does Service too with his very Clamour; ſo that in 


ut) any Condition whatſoever, he (till diſcharges the 
Ptivle Duty of a good Patriot. Nay, he that ſpends his 
Time well, even in a Retirement, gives a Great Ex- 
| good ample. We may enlarge indeed, or contract, accord - 
ron Wing to the Circumſtances of Time, Place, or Abili- 
ties, but above all things we muſt be ſure to keep our 
1 £000 elves in Action; For, he that is ſlothful, is dead e- 
en while he lives. Was there ever any State ſo de- 
Cont perate, as that of Athens under the Thirty Tyrants ; 
where it was 9 to be Honeſt; and the Senate 
) mit Houſe was turn d into a College of Hangmen? never 
: If as any Government ſo wretched, and ſo hopeleſs ; 
er: N and yet Socrates at the ſame time Preach'd Temperance 
rs; bu tothe Tyrants, and Courage to the Reſt : and afterwards 
e TwERSdy'd an Eminent Example of Faith, and Reſolution, 
hich nd a Sacrifice for the Common Good. - 
Fla IT is not for a Wiſe Man to ftand * * The Inju- 
Whifting, and _ with Fortune, but vies of Fortune 
o oppoſe her barefac'd ; for, he is ſuf- do not affect 
ciently convinc'd, that ſhe can do him the Mind. 
Vo hurt. She may take away his Ser- 3 
Pants, Poſſeſſions, Dignity ; aſſault his Body, put 
ut his Eyes, cut off his Hands, and ſtrip him of all 
he External Comforts of Life, But what does all 
4 G 4 this 
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Chaz 
this amount to, more than the recalling of a Tru, FR *, e 
which he has receiv'd, with Condition to deliver f. took 
up again upon Demand? He looks upon himſelf ;; Burn 
Precarious, and only lent to himſelf, and yet he dos com} 


not value himſelf ever the leſs, becauſe he is not his Chat 
own, but takes ſuch care as an Honeſt Man ſhould #7 ſome 
do, of a Thing that is committed to him in Trui, FS Virt: 
Whenſoe ver he that lent me my ſelf, and what I have ſo pa 
ſhall call for all back again, 'tis not a Loſs, but a Re. him 
ſtitution; and I muſt willingly deliver up what mot Þ'® Pleat 
undeſervedly was beſtowed upon me: And it ui! 
become me to return my Mind better than I receiv'd he is 
it. bis C 
8 * DEMETRIUS, upon the taking and * 
* A Generons. of Megara, aſked Stilpo the Philoſs Þ* 
Inſtance of a pher what he had loſt. Nothing, ſayi his C 
conſtant Mind. he, for I had all that I could call my oui ſelf ' 
about me, And yet the Enemy hid [ bav 
then made himſelf the Maſter of his Patrimony, his rage, 
Children, and his Country: But theſe he look d up his o. 
on only as adventitious Goods, and under the Com it wa 
mand of Fortune: Now he that neither loſt any thingy, is a c 
nor fear'd any thing in a Publick Ruin, but was Sale, Þ* 
and at Peace, in the middle of the Flames, and in the 
Heat of a Military Intemperance and Fury; Wha Þ* 
Violence, or Provocation imaginable, can put ſuch 1 Þ* 
Man as this out of the Poſſeſſion of himſelf 2 Wall It 
and Caſtles, may be Min'd, and Batter'd ; but ther 
is no Art, or Engine, that can ſubvert a ſteady Mind. fits 8. 
T have made my way (ſays Stilpo) through Fire, and Blood; 
what is become of my Children, I know not; but theſe ant 
Tranſitory Bleſſings, and Servants that are condemn'd » 1 
change their Maſters. ; what was my.own beſore, is my ou 


ftill : Some have loſt their Eſtates ;. others their dear-bougli lor. 
Miſtreſſes; their Commiſſions, and Offices; the Uſurers ha than 
loft their Bonds and Securities; but, Demetrius, for my port FL itt] 
I baue ſav'd All: and do not imagine, after all this, eil It ma; 
that Demetrius & a Conqueror, or that Sti lpo is overcome: r, e. 


1 


M. Chap. VII. 
tis oniy thy Fortune has been too hard for mine. Alexander 
took Babylon; Scipio took Cartbage; the Capitol was 
fu Burnt: but there's no Fire, or Violence, that can diſ- 
compoſe a Generous Mind. And let us not take this 

* Character neither for a Chimæra; for all Ages afford 
wing 
FS Virtue. A 
ſo painful, ſo hazardous, or never 
him; and it is not all the Money, the Power, and the 
1 Pleaſure in the World; no not any Force, or Neceſſi- 
vill! ty, that can make him Wicked : He conſiders what 
he is to do, not what he is to ſuffer, and will keep on 
his Courſe, tho' there ſhonld be nothing but Gibbets 
and Torments in the way. 
© $:i1po ; who, when he had loſt his Country, his Wife, 
EZ his Children, the Town on Fire over his Head, him- 
ſelf ' ſcaping Fery hardly, and naked out of the Flames; 
hid 1 have ſav'd all my Goods, (ſays he) my Fuſtice, my Cou- 
his 1 : rage, my Temperance, my Prudence; accounting nothing 
uy ig 
On git was to overcome a Nation than one Wiſe Man. It 
bing is a certain mark of a brave Mind, not to be moved 


Sale, Aby any Accidents: The 5 75 Region of the Air, ad- 


mits neither Clouds, nor 


Van Storms, and Meteors, are form'd Below z and this is 


ich 1 a Difference betwixt a mean, and an exalted Mind: 


+ all; the former is Rude, and Tumultuary ; the latter is 
there 4 
ind, its Station. In Brief, it is the Conſeience that pro- 
bal; nounces upon the Man, whether he be happy, or mi- 
erable. | 
y condemn'd, how many are there {till that do not 
ro_ JV much as Bluſh at the ane, and in truth, that take a 
ought 
555 Phan for Great Thieves to ride in I'riumph, when the 
par 


uſt, 


It 


doe; 


rui}, 
d ve, 
Re. 
moſt 
will 


king 
loſe 
ſays 
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Inſtances of this Elevated 
oes his — let it be never 
o great a Loſs to 


ſome, though not man 
ood Man 


And in this Inſtance of 


his own, or Valuable; and ſhewing how much eaſier 


empeſts; The Thunder, 


odeſt, Venerable, Compos'd, and always Quiet in 
ut, tho' Sacrilege and Adultery be general- 


lory in the other? For, nothing is more Common 


[ 


ittle ones are puniſh'd. But, Let Wickedneſs ſcape, as 


BS: nay, at the Bar, it never fails of doing Fuſtice upon it ſelf ;; 


” 4 * every Guilty Perſon is bis own Hangman, . 


G5, CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


The due Contemplation of Divine PRoviDENCE 5 th ma 
certain Cure of all Misrok TUNES, Bet 


HokvzER obſerves the World, and the Order be 
of it, will find all the Motions in it to be only ture 
Viciſſitude of Falling and Rifing : Nothing extin den 
| err ha and even thoſe things whieh ſeem to us to poſi 
_ Periſh, are in truth but Chang'd. The Seaſons Go, Mat 
and Return; Day, and Night follow in their Cour- us te 
fes; The Heavens roul, and Nature goes on with all ” 
her Work: All things ſucceed in their Turns; Storms, M7 dic! 
and Calms ; the Law of Nature will have it ſo, which b. 
we muſt follow, and obey ; accounting all Thins Mt i 
that are done, to be well done: So that what we can: Bei 
not Mend, we muſt Suffer, and wait upon Providence We Ma; 
without Repining: It is the part of a Cowardly 80. 
dier to follow his Commander, Groaning ; but a 6 
nerous Man delivers himſelf up to God without firus Wt 60 
gling 3 and it is only for a narrow Mind to condemn . 
the Order of the World; and to propound rather th: 
mending of Nature, than of himſelf, No Man hut 
any Cauſe of Complaint againſt Providence, if tha b 
which is Right pleaſes him. Thoſe Glories that ap Me 
pear fair to the Eye, their Luſtre is but falſe and ſ 
erficial; and they are only Vanity and Deluſion: 
hey are rather the Goods of a Dream, than a ſub 
ſtantial Poſſeſſion ; they may cozen us at a Diſtancy 
but bring them once to the Touch, they are Rotten 
and Counterfeit. There are no greater Wretches u 
the World, than many ef thoſe which the People ta 
to be Happy; Thoſe are the only true and incorrup WM 
tible Comforts, that will abide all Trials; and the 
more we turn, and examine them, the more valuabM 
we find them; and, the preateſt Felicity of all is, n 
to ſtand in need of any. What's Poverty: No Ma 


lire 


tance, 
Rotten 
hes il 
le take 
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lives ſo poor as he was born. What's Pain? It will 
either have an end it ſelf, or make an end of us. In 
© ſhort; Fortune has no Weapon that reaches the Mind: 
But the Bounties of Providence are Certain, and Per- 
manent Bleflings ; and they are the Greater, and the 
© Better, the longer we conſider them: That is to ſay, 


* 


Maintenance, and Satisfa | 
bs to Comprehend what the Power is, which has made 


Type Power of contemning Things terrible, and deſpiſing what 
the Common People covet, 
ture, we cannot but obſerve the Regard that Provi- 
dence had to the Good of Mankind even in the Diſ- 


poſition of the World, in 


In the very Methods of Na- 


1 ſo amply for our 
ion. It is not poſfible for 


all Things: Some few Sparks of that Divinity are 
diſcover'd, but infinitely the greater part of it lyes 


orrup 5 
Jeſt which is moſt exerciſed; the Seaman's Hand ie 


id the 


luabl*M 
1s, non 


0 Man : 


lire 


hid. We are all of us however thus far agreed; Firſt, 
in the Acknowledgment and Belief of that Almighty 
Being; and, Secondly, that we are to aſcribe to it all 
Majeſty, and Goodneſs. 


IF there be a Providence, ſay ſome, How comesit bas 


8 How comes it to paſs, that Good Men la- Good Men are af- 
bour under Affliction, and Adverſity ; and 
| wwicked Men enjoy themſelves in eaſe and World, andWick= 
8 Plenty? My Anſwer is, That God ed Men proſper ? 
deals by Us, as a good Father does 

by his Children; he Tries us, he Hardens us, and 
I Fits us for himſelf. He keeps a ftrict Hand over 
thoſe that he loves, and by the reſt he does as we do 
by our Slaves 


icted in this 


z he lets them go on in Licence and 
Boldneſs. As the Maſter gives his moſt hopeful Scho- 
lars the hardeſt Leſſons, 7, does God deal with the 
moſt Generous Spirits; and the croſs Encounters of 
Fortune, we are not to look upon as a Cruelty, but 
28 a Conteſt : The Familiarity of Dangers brings us 
to the Contemipt of them, and that Part is {trong- 


Callous, the Soldier's Arm is ſtrong, and the Tree, 
that is moſt expos d to the Wind, takes the byſt ee . 
| 'bers- 


_ TY 
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There are People that live in a Perpetual Winter, ! Exile 
in Extremity of Froſt, and Penury, where a Cave, 2 Adv 
Lock of Straw, or a few Leaves, is all their Cover. Gre 
ing, and Wild Beafts their Nouri ſnment: All thisby with 
Cuſtom is not only made tolerable, but when tis once the 
taken up upon neceſſity, by little and little it be. ſure 
comes pleaſant to them. Why ſhould we then count in al 
that Condition of Life a Calamity, which. is the Lot we c 
of many Nations? There is no State of Life ſo miſet. have 
able, but there are in it Remiſſions, Diverſions ; nay, Prin. 

and Delights too, ſuch is the Benignity of Nature t: retu 
wards us, even in the ſevereſt Accidents of Human any 
Life. There were no Living, if Adverfity ſhould hod MW Nor 
on as it begins, and keep up the Force of the Firk farth 
Impreſſion. We are apt to murmur at many Thing Mig 
as great Evils, that have nothing at all of Evil n ties o 
them beſide the. Complaint, which we ſhould more tors, 
reaſonably take up againſt our ſelves. If I be Sich zbroa: 
*tis part of my Fate; and for other Calamities they Man 
are uſual Things,; _y ought to be; nay, which is MM Hon 
more, they mult be, for: they come by Divine Ap WE but t 
pointment. So that we ſhould not only ſubmit o Pain, 


od, but aſſent to him, and obey him out of D- 
even if there were no Neceſſity-: All thoſe terrible Ap We 
pearances that make us Groan, and Tremble, are but 
the Tribute of Life; we are neither to Wiſh, nor to 
Aſk, nor to hope to ſcape them; For 'tis.a kind of 
Diſhoneſty to pay a Tribute unwillingly. Am l trov We 
bled with the Stone; or afflicted with continual Lo- 
ies? Nay, is my Body in danger? All this is no more 
chan what I pray'd for, when I pray'd for Old Age. 
All theſe things are as familiar in a long Life, as Duſt, 
and Dirtin a Long Way. Life is a 1 and ny ti 
what brave Man 3 not rather chuſe to be in 1 our 
Tent, than ina Shambles? Fortune does like a Sword!: We 
man, She ſcorns to Encounter a fearful Man: There's 
no Honour in the Victory, where there's no Danger 
in the way to't ; She tries Mins by Fire, Reine 2 
125 5 6 Exe : i 
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5 Exiles Socrates by Poiſon 5 Cato by Death, Tis only in 


= Adverſe Fortune, and in bad Times, that we find 
- 7 Great Examples. Maucius thought himſelf happier 


© with his Hand in the Flame, than if it had been in 
the Boſom of his Miſtreſs, Fabricius took more Plea- 


ſure in 8 the Roots of his own Planting, than 
ic 


in all the Delicacies of Luxury and Expence. Shall 


we call Rutilivs miſerable, whom his very Enemies 


iſr- have ador'd? who, upon a Glorious, and a Publick 


Principle, choſe rather to loſe his Country, than to 
return from Baniſhment? the only Man that deny'd + 
any g- to Hlla the Dictator, who recall'd him. 
Nor did he only refuſe to. come, but drew himſelf 
& farther off: Let them, ſays he, that think Baniſhment a 
= Misfortune, live Slaves at Rome, under the Imperial Cruel- 
ties of Sylla.. He that ſets a Price upon the Heads of Sena» 
tors, and after a Law of his own Ne againſt Cut- 
= throats, becomes the greateſt bimſelf. Is it not better for a 
Man to live in Exile abroad, than to be Mafſacred at 
Home? In ſuffering for Virtue, 'tis not the Torment, 
but the Cauſe, that we are to confider ; and the more 
Pain, the more Renown, When any Hardſhip be- 
falls us, we muſt look upon it as an Ad of Provi- 


dence, which many times ſuffers Particulars to be 


wounded for the Conſervation of the Whole: Beſide 
that, God chaſtiſes ſome People under an Appearance 


ot Bleſſing them, turning their Proſperity to their 


Ruin, as a Puniſhment for abuſing his Goodneſs. And 
we are farther to conſider, that many a Good Man is 
Hafflicted, only to teach others to ſuffer ; for we are 
born for Example: And likewiſe, that where Men 
Ware Contumacious and Reftactory, it pleaſes God ma- 
Iny times to cure Greater Evils by Leſs, and to turn 
our Miſeries to our Advantage. | 

= How.many * Caſualties and Dif- * Providence draws 
ficulties are there, that we dread, Good out of Evil. 
s inſupportable Miſchiefs,. which 
ben farther Thoughts, we find to be Mercies and 
== x Benefits? 


\ 


— 
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Lance; by Fire, Hunger, Thirſt; taking out of Bones, 
Lopping of Limbs, and the like: Nor do we only 
fear things that are many times Beneficial to us; but 
on the other fide, we hanker after, and purſue thing: 
that are Deadly, and Pernicious: We are Poiſon'd it: 
the very Pleafures of our Luxury; and betray'd to a 
Thouſand Diſeaſes, by the In ulging of our Palate. 
To loſe a Child, or a Limb, is only to part with what 
we have received, and Nature may do what ſhe plea- 
ſes with her own. We are frail our ſelves, and we 
have receiv'd Things tranfitory : That which was 
given us, may be taken away; Calamity tries Virtue, 
as the Fire does Gold: Nay, he that lives moſt at 
eaſe, is only delay'd, not difmiſed, and his Portion 
is to come. When we are viſited with Sickneſs, or 
other Afflictions, we are not to murmur as if we were 
ill us'd: It is a mark of the Generals Eſteem, when 
he puts us upon a Poſt of Danger: We do not ſay, 
My Captain * me ill, but, He does me Honour: And ſo 
ſhould we ſay, that are Commanded to encounter 
Difficulties, for this is our Cafe with God Almighty. 
| Wrar was'* Regulus the worle, be: 
* Calamity isthe cauſe Fortune made Choice of him 
Trial of Virtue, for an Eminent Inſtance, both of 
h _ Faith and Patience? He was thrown 
into a Caſe of Wood ſtuck with pointed Nails; fo 
that which way ſoever he turn'd his Body, it reſted 
upon his Wounds ; his Eye-lids were cut off, to keep 
him waking ; and yet Mecænas was not happier upon 
his Bed, than Regulus upon his Torments, Nay, the 


World is not yet grown ſo wicked, as not to prefer 
Regulus before Mecenis : And can any Man take that 
to be an Evil, of which Providence accounted this 
brave Man worthy ? It has pleaſed God (ſays he) to ſing! 
ae out for an Experiment of the Force of Human Nature. No 
Man knows his own Strength or Value, but by being 


Chap. VIII. g 


Benefits? As Bani ſhment, Poverty, Loſs of Relati- Þ 
ons, Sickneſs, Diſgrace ? Some are cured by the 
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put to the Proof. The Pilot is try'd in a Storm; the 
” Soldier in a Battel; the Rich Man knows not how 
to behave himſelf in Poverty: He that has lived in 
Popularity and Applauſe, knows not how he would 
hear Infamy, and Reproach : Nor he that never had 
Children, 
lamity is the Occaſion of Virtue, and a Spur to a2 
Great Mind. The very Apprehenſien of a Wounc 
ſtartles a Man when he firft bears Arms; but am Ol, 

Soldier bleeds boldly, becauſe he knows that a Man 
may loſe Blood and yet win the Day. Nay, many 
times a Calamity turns to our Advantage; and Great 
Ruins have but made way to Greater Glories, The 
Crying out of Fire, has many times quieted a Fray, 
and the Interpoſing of a Wild Beaſt has parted the 
Thief, and the Traveller; for, we are not at leiſure 
for Leſs Miſchiefs, while we are under the Apprehen- 
{ fion of Greater. One Man's Life is ſav'd by a Diſeaſe; 
| another is Arreſted, and taken out of the way, juſt 
| when his Houſe was 1 his Head. 


ow he would bear the Loſs of them. Ca- 


TO ſhew now that the 


avours, or 


| the * Croſſes of Fortune; and the Ac- * Accidents are 
| cidents of Sickneſs, and of Health, are 
neither Good, nor Evil; God permits 


neither Good nov 
Evil, 
them indifferently, both to Good, and 

Evil Men. Ti, hard, you'll ſay, for a Virtuous Man to 


| ſuffer all forts of Miſery, and for a Wicked Man not only to 
| gorfree, but to enjoy himſelf at Pleaſure, And, 1s it not 
| the ſame thing for Men of Proſtituted Impudence, 


and Wickedneſs, to ſleep in a Whole Skin, when 
Men of Honour and Honeſty bear Arms, lye in the 
Trenches, and receive Wounds ? Or for the Veſtal 
Virgins to riſe in the Night to their 49 when 
Common Strumpets lye ſtretching themſelves in their 


| Beds? We ſhould rather ſay with Demetrius, If bad 
known the Mill of Heaven before I was call'd to't, I would 


have offer d my Self. If it be the Pleaſure of God to 
take my Children, I have brought them up to Les 


@- 
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End: If my ns, ay part of my Body, or my 
Life, I would rather oh ent it, than yield it up: ! 
am ready to part with all, and to ſuffer all; for! 
know that nothing comes to paſs, but what God ap- 
points: Our Fate is Decreed, and Things do not ſo 
much Happen, as in their due time Proceed, and e- 
1 rot Portion of Joy, and Sorrow, is Predeter- 
min'd. | 


THERE is nothing falls amiſs to 
* Nothing that a * Good Man, that can be charg'd 
is properly Evil upon Providence; for Wicked Atti- 
can befal a ons, Lewd Thoughts, Ambitious Pro- 
Good Man. jets, Blind Luſts, and Inſatiable & 
varice, againſt all theſe he is Arm'd 
by the Benefit of Reaſon : And, Do we expect now 
that God ſhould look to our Luggage too? (I mean 
our Bodies ?) Demetrius diſcharged himfelf of his Tres. 
ſure, as the Clog and Burthen of his Mind. Shal! 
we wonder then, if God ſuffers that to befal a Good 
Man, which a Good Man ſometimes does to Him- 
ſelf ? Ilofe a Son, and why not? when it may ſome 
time ſo fall out, that I my ſelf may kill him. Sup 
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Of 


pofe he be Baniſh'd by an Order of State: Is it not 


the ſame thing with a Man's Voluntary leaving of hi! 
Country, and never to return? Many Afflictions may 
befal a Good Man, but no Evil; for Contraries will 
never Incorporate : All the Rivers in the World are 
never able to Change the Taſte or Quality of the Sex, 
Prudence and Religion are: above Accidents z and 
draw Good out of every thing; Affliction keeps a 
Man in Uſe, and makes him Strong, Patient and 
Hardy. Providence treats us like a Generous Fr 
ther, and brings us up to Labours, Toils, and Dan- 
gers: whereas the Indulgence of a fond Mother makes 
us weak and fpiritlefs: God loves us with a Maſcu 
line Love, and turns us looſe to Injuries and Indigni- 
ties. He takes delight to ſee a Brave, and a Good 


Man wreſtling with Evil Fortune, and yet keeping 
| | 5 himſelf 


5 Chap. IX. 


himſelf upon his Legs, when the Whole World is in 
© Diſorder about him: And, Are not we our ſelves de- 
| lighted, to ſee a Bold Fellow preſs with his-Lance 
| upon a Boar, or Lion? And the Conſtancy and Re- 
8 ſolution. of the Action, is the Grace and Dignity of 
the Spectacle. No Man can be Happy that does not 
ſtand firm againſt all Contingencies ; and ſay to him- 
ſelf in all Extremities, I ſhould have been content, if it 
night have been ſo, or ſo ; but, ſince tis otherwiſe determined, 
God will provide better, The more we ſtruggle with our 
| Neceſlities, we draw the Knot the harder, and the 
| worſe tis with us: And, the more the Bird Flaps and 
| Flutters in the Snare, the ſurer ſhe is caught: So 
that the bet way is to ſubmit, and lye ſtill, under 
this double Confideration, That the Proceedings of God 
are Unqueſtionable; and his Decrees noi to be veſiſted, 


. , N. s E. 


Miſerable, nor a Wicked Man Happ 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of Levity of Mix, and other IMPEDIMENTS of 4 
TEE HAPPY LIFE. 


OW to ſum up what is already deliver'd, we 
have ſhew'd what Happineſs is, and wherein 


it conſiſts : That it is Rs of upon Wiſdom and 
| Virtue ; for we muſt firſt know what we ought to 
do, and then Live according to that Knowledge: We 
bave alſo diſcourſed the Helps of Philoſophy, and 
| Precepts, towards a Happy Life : The Bleſſing of a 


Good Conſcience 5 That a Good Man can never be 
y: Nor any Man 
Unfortunate, that cheerfully ſubmits to Providence. 


We ſhall now Examine, How it comes to paſs, that 


when the certain way, to Happineſs lies ſo fair before 
us, Men will yet ſteer their 3 on the other ſide, 
which as manifeſtly leads to Ruin. 


TERRE 
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Trike are ſome that live without 

*Impediments any * Defign at all, and only paſs in 
of Happineſs, the World like Straus upon à River; 
they do not Go, but they are Carry'd. 

Others only deliberate upon the Parts of Life, and 
not upon the Whole: which is a great Error, for 
there's no diſpoſing of the Circumſtances of it, unle!; 
we firſt propound the main Scope. How ſhall an 
Man take his Aim without a Mark? Or, what Wind 
will ſerve him that is not yet reſolv'd upon his Port? 
We live as it were by Chance, and by Chance we arc 
| Govern'd. Some there are that torment themſclve 
a-freſh with the Memory of what is paſt ; Lord! Wu 
did I endure ? Never was any Man in my Condition; even 
body gave me over ; my very Heart was ready to break, &c. 
Others again afflict themſelves with the Apprehenfion 
of Evils to come; and very ridiculouſly both: For 
the One does not Now concern us, and the Other, not 
Yet : Beſide, that there may be Remedies for Miſ- 
chiefs likely to happen; for they give us warning by 
Signs, and Symptoms of their Approach. Let hin 
that would be Quiet, take heed not to provoke Men 
that are in Power; but live without giving Offence; 
and if we cannot make all Great Men our Friends, it 
will ſuffice to keep them from being our Enemies 


This is 2 thing we muſt avoid, as a Mariner would i 


do a Storm. A raſh Seaman never conſiders whit 
Wind blows, or what Courſe he ſteers ; but runs at 
a venture, as if he would brave the Rocks, and the 
Eddies: whereas he that is careful, and conſiderate, 
informs himſelf beforehand where the Danger lies, 
and what Weather it is like to be: He conſults hi 
Compaſs, and keeps aloof from thoſe Places that are 
infamous for Wrecks and Miſcarriages. So does 1 
Wiſe Man in the common Bufineſs of Life; he keep! 
out of the way from thoſe that may do him hurt ; but 
it is a Point of Prudence not to let them take notice that 


he does it on purpoſe ; for that which a Man * 
: 
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he tacitly condemns. Let him have a care alſo of 
LLiſt'ners, Newſmongers, and Medlers in other Peoples 
Matters; for their Diſcourſe is commonly of ſuch 
[Things as are never Profitable, and moſt commonly 
Dangerous, either to be fpoken or heard. 


drance of Repoſe, and the 1 
e 
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 Levity * of Mind is a great hin- | 
* Levity of 


of Wickedneſs is an Addition tot Mind is a great 
[Wickedneſs it ſelf ; for it is Incon- hindranceof our 
[fancy added to Iniquity : We relin- Repoſe. 


(quiſh the Thing we ſought, and then 


we take it up again; and ſo divide our Lives between 
our Luſt, and our Repentances. From one Appetite 
we paſs to another, not ſo much upon Choice, as for 


Change; and there is a Check of Conſcience that 
(caſts a Damp upon all our unlawful Pleaſures ; which 


makes us loſe the Day, in expectation of the Night, 
and the Night it ſelf for fear of the Approaching 
Light. Some People are never at quiet; others are 


| always ſo; and they are Both to blame: For that 


which looks like Vivacity, and Induſtry in the one, 18 
only a Reſtleſsneſs and Agitation; and that which 


paſſes in the other for Moderation and Reſerve, is 


but a Drowſy and an Unactive Sloth. Let Motion 


and Reſt both take their turns, according to the Or- 


der of Nature, which make both the Day, and the 
Night : Some are perpetually ſhifting from one thing 


| to another : Others again make their Whole Life 


but a kind of Uneaſie Sleep: Some lye toſſing and 
turning, till very Wearineſs brings them to 
Others again I cannot ſo properly call Inconſtant, as 
Lazy: There are many Properties, and Diverſities of 
Vice; but, it is one never-failing Effect of it, to live 
Diſpleas d. We do all of us labour under Inordinate 
Deſires; we are either timorous, and dare not ven- 
ture, or venturing, we do not ſucceed; or elſe we 
caſt our ſelves upon uncertain Hopes, where we are 
perpetually Sollicitous, and in Suſpence, In this Di- 

ſtraction, 


eſt; 
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ve carry in our ſelves the Cauſes of our Diſquiets. 
here's 2 great Weight lics upon us, and the bare 
ocking of it makes it the more Uneafie; changing 
ff Countries, in this Caſe, is not Travelling, but Wan- 
iring. We muſt keep on our Courſe, if we would 
pain our Journey's end. He that cannot live Happily any 
here, will live Happily no where. What is a Man the 
detter for Travelling? As if his Cares could net find 
im out wherever he goes? ls there any retiring from 


* he fear of Death, or of Torments ? Or from thoſe 
"a Whificulties which beſet a Man wherever he is? It is 
OY nly Philoſophy that makes the Mind Invincible, and 


laces us out of the Reach of Fortune; ſo that all her 
Arrows fall ſhort of us. This is it that reclaims the 


Rage of our Luſts, and ſweetens the Anxiety of our 
bon ears. Frequent changing of Places, or Councils, 
Pe Whews an Inftability of Mind ; and we muſt fix the 


Body, before we can fix the Soul : We can hardly 
ir abroad, or look about us without encountring 
* or other that revives our Appetites. As he 
hat would caſt off an unhappy Love, avoids what- 
dever may put him in mind of the Perſon; ſo he 


ws hat would wholly deliver himſelf from his Beloved 
| +) Luſts, muſt ſhun all Objects that may put them in 
4 2 is Head again, and remind him of them. We tra- 


el, as Children run up and down after ſtrange Sights, 
or Novelty not Profit; we return neither the better 
or the ſounder; nay, and the very Agitation hurts 
s, We learn to call Towns, and Places by their 
ames, and to tell Stories of Mountains, and of Ri- 
ers: But, had not our Time been better Ipent in the 
tudy of Wiſdom, and of Virtue? In the Learning 
tus fk what is already diſcover'd, and in the Queſt of 
hings not yet found out? If a Man break his Leg, 
r train his Ancle, he ſends preſently for a Surgeon 
Her- ſet all right again; and does not take Horſe upon't, 
pat himſelf on Shipboard : No more does the 
bange of Place work upon our Diſorder'd Kinds, | 
tnan 
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than upon our Bodies. It is not the Place, I hope, 
that makes either an Orator, or a Phyfician. WII! 
any Man aſk upon the Road, Pray wing the way 


to Prudence, to Juſtice, to Temperance, to Fortitude! 


No matter whither any Man goes that carries his Af. By 
fections along with him. He that would make hi Foy 
Travels delightful, muſt make himſelf a Tempest inen 
Companion. A great Traveller was complaining, tha We a. 
he was never the better for his Travels, That, τ hs 
true, ſaid Socrates, becauſe you travell'd with your |; — 
Now had not he better have made himſelf anothe E.G f 
Man, than to tranſport himſelf to another Place? 16 
Tiis no matter what Manners we find any where, U . 
long as we carry our own. But we have all of us! we do 
Natural Curiofity of ſeeing fine Sights, and of mal... Uh 
ing new Diſcoveries; turning over Antiquities, lean * yg 
ing the Cuſtoms of Nations, &. We are never quiet: bne ſh: 
to day we ſeek an Office; to morrow we are ſick ont 8 
We divide our Lives betwixt a Diſlike of the Preſem nd 11 
and a Defire of the Future; but, he that lives as i: Bed 
ſhould, orders himſelf ſo as neither to fear, nor to will Wiſh 
for to morrow ; If it comes, tis Welcome, but if nd Rok n 
there's nothing loſt ; for, that which is come, is but 1 
the ſame over again with what's paſt, As Levity be uit 
pernicious Enemy to Quiet; fo Pertinacy is a g could 
One too. The one Changes nothing; the other Stich Lets 
to nothing; and which of the Two is the worſe nyMorr9,, 
be a Queſtion, It is many times ſeen, that we beg at. t 
neſtly tor thoſe Things, which, if they were off lind' u. 
us, we would refuſe: And it is but juſt to puniſh tn my o 
eafineſs of Aſking with an equal Facility of Grantiy boſs T 
There are ſome Things we would be thought to Comme 
fire, which we are ſo far from defiring, that we di Pon the 
them. I ſball tire you, ſays one in the Middle of eath 
dious Story. No, pray be pleaſed to go on, we cry, thou! er, As 
we wiſhed his Tongue out at half way: Nay, wes pon * 
not deal Candidly even with God himſelf, We ſhow teady 2 


day to our ſelves in theſe Caſes, This haue 1 dra # 
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ny Self. I could never be quiet, till I bad gotten this Wo- 
nan, this Place, this Eſtate, this Honour; and now ſee 
Lrbat's come ont. 

Ox Sovereign Remedy againſt all 

IMisfortunes, is * Conſtancy of Mind: * Conſtancy of 
The Changing of Parties, and Coun- Mind ſecures 
tenances, looks as if a Man were dri- us in all Diff- 


ren with the Wind. Nothing can be culties, 
above him that is above Fortune, It | 
Es not Violence, Reproach, Contempt, or whatever 
&lſe from without, that can make a Wiſe Man quit 
his Ground: but he is Proof againſt Calamities, both 
Great and ſmall : Only our Error is, that what we can- 
pot do our ſelves, we think no body elſe can; ſo that 
Pe judge of the Wiſe by the Meaſures of the Weak. 
Place me among Princes, or among Beggars; The 
bne ſhall not make me Proud, nor the other Aſham'd: 
can take as ſound a ſleep in a Barn, as in a Palace; 
nd a Bottle of Hay makes me as good a Lodging as 
Bed of Down. Should every Day ſucceed to my 
Wiſh, it ſhould not Tranſport me: Nor would [ 
hink my ſelf miſerable, if I ſhould not have one quiet 
our in my Whole Life. I will not tranſport my 
elf with either Pain or Pleaſure ; but yet for all that, 
could wi ſn that I had an eaſter Game to play; and 
hat I were put rather to moderate my Joys, than my 
orrows. If I were an Imperial Prince, I had rather 
Take, than be Taken: And yet I would bear the ſame 
lind under the Chariot of my Conqueror, that I had 
n my own, It is no great matter to trample upon 
hoſe Things that are moſt coveted, or fear'd by the 
ommon People. There are thoſe that will laugh 
pon the Wheel; and caſt themſelves upon a Certain 
heath, only upon a tranſport of Love, perhaps An- 
er, Avarice, or Revenge: How much more then 
pon an Inſtinct of Virtue ; which is Invincible, and 
Meady ? If a ſhort Obſtinacy of Mind can do 91 
| | 10 W 
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How much more ſhall a Compos'd, and a Deliberate 
Virtue; whoſe Force is equal, and perpetual ? 
To ſecure our ſelves in this World, 
* Theleſs we Firſt, we muſt aim at * nothing that Ee 
have to do with Men count worth the wrangling for; 
the World, the Secondly, we muſt not value the Pro- 
better, feflion of any Thing, which even x 
Common Thief would think worth 
the ſtealing. A Man's Body is no Booty. Let the 
way be never ſo dangerous for Robberies, the Poor, 
and the Naked paſs quietly. A plain- dealing Since 
rity of Manners makes a Man's Life Happy, even in 
deſpite of Scorn and Contempt; which is every Clear 
Man's Fate. But we had better yet be Contemn'd for 
Simplicity, than lye perpetually upon the Torture of 
a Counterfeit; Provided that Care be taken not to 
confound Simplicity with dN : And it is 
moreover, an Uneaſie Life, that of a Diſguiſe: Fora 
Man to ſeem to be what he is not; to keep a perpe 
tual Guard upon himſelf, and to live in fear of Dil 
covery. He takes every Man that looks upon him for 
a Spy z over and above the trouble of being put to 
play another Man's Part. It is a good Remedy in 
| ſome Caſes fora Man to apply himſelf to Civil Aﬀzir, 
and Publick Buſineſs ; and yet in this State of Lif: 
too, What betwixt Ambition and Calumny, it is hard- 
ly ſafe to be Honeſt. There are indeed ſome Caſe; 
wherein a Wiſe Man will give way: But let him not 
view over-eaſily neither: If he marches off, let hin 
have a care of his Honour; and make his Retreat 
with his Sword in his hand, and his Face to the En WP 
my. Of all others a Studions Life is the leaſt tire ers ti 
ſome : it makes us eaſie to our ſelves, and to others, May tin 


and gains us both Friends and Reputation, ome te 
| now ; 


1 g. 
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CIS AT 


hat He that ſets up his Reſt upon CONT1NGENCIES, ſoalt 


or; never be QUIET, 

'ro- | 
na WA TEven 2 any Man Happy that depends 
th upon Fortune for his Happineſs ;: for nothing 


can be more prepoſterous than to place the Good of 
a Reaſonable Creature in Unreaſonable Things. If I 
have loſt any _ it was Adventitious 5 and, the 
leſs Money, the leſs Trouble; the leſs Favour, the 
Bleſs Envy: Nay, even in thoſe Caſes that put us out 
ſof our Wits, it is not the Loſs it ſelf, but the Opinion 
of the Loſs that troubles us. It is a Common Mi- 


t to I ſtake to account thoſe Things Neceſſary that are Su- 
it is Wiperfluous, and to depend upon Fortune for the Feli- 
ora Reity of Life, which ariſes only from Virtue, There 
rpe- Nie no 8 to her Smiles: The Sea Swells and 
Dib Pages in a Moment: and the Ships are ſwallow'd up 
n for Nat Night, in the very place where they ſported them- 
it to {elves in the Morning. And Fortune has the ſame 


Power over Princes, that it has over Empires; over 
Nations, that it has over Cities; and theſame Pow- 
Er over Cities, that it has over Private Men. Where's 
hat Eſtate, that may not be follow'd upon the heel 
ith Famine, and Beggery? That Dignity, which 
he next Moment may not be laid in the Duſt? That 


him Nfingdom, that is ſecure from Deſolation and Ruin? 
treat Nhe Period of all Things is at Hand, as well that 
Ene Which caſts out the Fortunate, as the other that de- 


vers the Unhappy ; and that which may fall out at 
ny time, may fall out this very day. What ha 
ome to paſs I know not, but what may come to paſs [ 
now : So that I'll deſpair of nothing, but expect 
wery thing; and whatſoever Providence remits, is 
lear Gain, Every Moment, if it ſpares me, deceives 
e: and yet in ſome ſort it does not deceive me; for 

a | though 
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though I know that any thing may happen; pet! 
king likewiſe, that every thing will wor. Pl bon 
the beſt, and provide for the worſt. Methinks ge 
ſhould not find fo much fault with Fortune for ber 
Inconſtancy, when we our ſelves ſuffer a Change e. 
very moment that we live; only other Changes male 
more Noiſe, and this ſteals upon us like the Shadoy 
apo a Dial; every jot as Certainly, but more Inſer: 
wid Tux Burning of Lyons, may ſerve 
* An Inſtance of to ſhew * us, That we are never 
the Uncertainty of ſafe ; and to arm us againſt all Sur 
Human Affairs prizes. The Terror of it muſt need; 
in the Burning of be great, for the Calamity is almoſt 
Lyons. without Example. If it had ben 
1 2 fir'd by an Enemy, the Flame would 
Have left ſome farther Miſchief to have been done 
by the Soldiers : But to be wholly conſum'd, we har: 
not heard of many Earthquakes ſo Pernicious : 80 
many Rarities to be deſtroy'd in one Night; and in 
the depth of Peace to ſuffer an Outrage beyond the 
Extremity of War. Who would believe it ? Bu 
Twelve Hours betwixt ſo fair a City and none at all: 
It was laid in Aſhes in leſs time than it would require 
to tell the Story, To ſtand unſhaken in ſuch a Cu 
lamity is hardly to be expected; and our Wonder 
cannot but be equal to our Grief. Let this Accident 
teach us to provide againſt all Poſſibilities, that tall 
within the "ris of Fortune ; all External Thing 
are under her Dominion; One while ſhe calls our 
Hands to her Aſſiſtance: another while ſhe contents 
her ſelf with her own Force, and deſtroys us with 
Miſchiefs of which we cannot find the Author, No 
Time, Place or Condition is excepted ; She make 
our very Pleaſures painful to us: She makes Wit 
upon us in the depth of Peace, and turns the means 
of our Security into an occaſion of Fear: She turn 
a Friend into an Enemy, and makes a Foe of a Com: 
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panion : We ſuffer the Effects of War without any 


Adverſary; and rather than fail, our Felicity ſhall 
| be the Cauſe of our Deſtruction. Leſt we ſhould ei- 
| ther Forget, or Neglect her Power, every Day pro- 
| duces ſomething extraordinary. She perſecutes the 
moſt Temperate with Sickneſs ; the ſtrongeſt Con- 
ſtitutions with the Phtiſick; She brings the Innocent 
to Puniſhment, and the moſt retir'd 
© Tumults. Thoſe Glories that have grown up with 
many Ages, with infinite Labour and Expence, and 
under the Favour of many Auſpicious Providences, 
One Day ſcatters, and brings to Nothing. He that 


e aſſaults with 


pronounc'd a Day, nay an Hour ſufficient for the De- 


| {truction of the greateſt Empire, might have fallen 
| toa Moment. It were ſome Comfort yet to the Frail- 
ty of Mankind, and of Human Affairs, if Things 
might but _ as {lowly as they riſe; but they grow 
by Degrees, an 

no Felicity in any thing either Private or Publick : 
Men, Nations, and Cities, have all their Fates, and 
| Periods : Our very Entertainments are not without 
Terror, and our Calamity riſes there where we leaſt 


they fall to Ruin in an Inſtant. There's 


expect it. Thoſe Kingdoms that ſtood the ſhock 
both of Foreign Wars, and Civil, come to Deſtructi- 


on without the ſight of an Enemy. Nay, we are to 


dread our Peace and Felicity more than Violence, be- 
cauſe we are there taken Unprovided; unleſs in a 
State of Peace we do the Duty of Men in War, and 
ſay to our ſelves, Mhatſoever may be, Will be. I am to 
day Safe, and Happy in the Love of my Country; I 
am to morrow Bamiſh'd: To day, in Pleaſure, Peace, 


Health; to morrow broken upon the Wheel, led in 


Triumph, and in the Agony of Sickneſs. Let us there- 
fore . for a Shipwrack in the Port, and for a 
Tempeſt in a Calm. One Violence drives me from 


my Country, another raviſhes that from me ; and 
| that very Place where a Man can hardly paſs this 
day for a Crowd, may be to morrow a Deſart. Where- 

2 fore, 1 
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fore, let us ſet before our Eyes the Whole Condition 
.of Human Nature, and confider as well what May 
happen, as what commonly does. The way to make 
Future Calamities eafie to us in the Sufferance, is to 
.make them familiar to us in the Contemplation. Hoy 
many Cities in Aſia, Achaia, AMfria, Macedonia, have 
been ſwallow'd up by Earthquakes! Nay, Whole 
Countries are loſt, and Large Provinces laid under 
Water; but time brings all things to an end, for all 
the Works of Mortals are Mortal: All Poſſeſſions and 
their Poſſeſſors, are Uncertain and Peri ſhable; and, 
What Wonder is it to loſe any thing at any time, 
when we muſt one day loſe all? 
T Ar which we * call our Own, is 
* That which but lent us; and what we have re- 
. ave call our own, ceived Gratis, we muſt return without 
_ is but leni un. Complaint. That which Fortune 
gives us this Hour, ſhe may take 2. 
way the next; and he that truſts to her Favours, ſhall 
either find himſelf deceived, or if he be not, he will 
at leaſt be troubled, becauſe he may be ſo. There's 
no Defence in Walls, Fortifications, and Engines, a: 
12 the Power of Fortune: We muſt provide our 
ſelves within, and when we are ſafe there, we are in- 
vincible; we may be Batter'd, but not Taken. She 
throws her Gifts among us, and we Sweat and Scuffle 
for them: Never conſidering how few are the bettet 
for that which is expected by all. Some are tranſ- 
ported with what they get; others tormented for 
what they miſs; and many times there's a Leg or an 
Arm broken in a Conteſt for a Counter. She gives 
us Honours, Riches, Favours, only to take them a. 
way again; either by Violence, or Treachery : 80 
that they frequently turn to the Damage of the Ke 
ceiver. She throws out Baits for us, and ſets Traps, 
as we do for Birds and Beaſts; Her Bounties ate 
Snares, and Lime-twigs to us; we think that we take, 
ut we are taken, It they had any thing in them 
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ion that were Subſtantial, they would ſome time or other 
may fl, and quiet us; but they ſerve only to, provoke 
© our Appetite, without any thing more than Pomp, and 
Show, to allay it. But the beſt of it is, if a Man can- 
not mend his Fortune, he may yet mend his Man- 
ners, and put himſelf ſo far out of her Reach, that 
whether ſhe gives or takes, it ſhall be all one to us; 
for we are neither the Greater for the One, nor the 
7 Leſs for the other. We call This a Dark Room, or 
That a Light One; when tis in it ſelf neither the 
one, nor the other, but only as the Day and the Night 
© renders it. And ſoit is in Riches, Strength of Body, 
Beauty, Honour, Command: And likewiſe in Pain, 
8 Sickneſs, Baniſhment, Death; which are in them- 
ſelves Middle and Indifferent Things, and only Good, 
or Bad, as they are Influenc'd by Virtue, To Weep, 
Lament, and Groan, is to renounce our Duty; and 
it is the ſame Weakneſs on the other fide to Exult 
and Rejoice; I would rather make my Fortune, than 
expect it; being neither depreſs'd with her Injuries, 
| nor dazl'd with her Favours. When Zeno was told, 
| That all his Goods were drown'd ; Why then, ſays he, 
| Fortune has a Mind to make me a Philoſopher. ' Tis a great 
| Matter for a Man to advance his Mind above her 
| Threats, or Flatteries ; for he that has once gotten 
the better of her, is ſafe for ever. | 
IT is ſome Comfort yet to the Unfortunate, that 
Great Men lye under * the Laſh for | 
Company; and that Death ſpares the *Fortuneſpares 
| Palace no more than the Cottage; and neither Great 
that whoever is above me, has a Power nor Small, 
alſo above him. Do we not daily ſee 
Funerals without Trouble, Princes depos'd, Coun- 
tries depopulated, Towns Sack'd ; without ſo much 
as thinking how ſoon it may be our own Caſe? Where- 
a, if we would but Prepare, and Arm our ſelves a- 
pus the Iniquities of Fortune, we ſhould never b 
urpriz d. When we ſee any Man Baniſh'd, Beg- 
H 3- gerd, 
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er' d, Tortur'd, we are to account, that though the 
Miſchief fell upon another, it was levell'd at us. What 
Wonder is it, if of ſo many Thouſands of Dangers, 
that are conſtantly hovering about us, one comes to 
hit us at laſt? That which befalls any Man, may be- 
fall every Man; And then it breaks the force of x 
Preſent Calamity, to provide againſt the Future. 
Whatſoever our Lot is, we muſt bear it; as ſuppolc it 
be Contumely; Cruelty, Fire, Sword, Pains, Di feaſes or 
2 Prey to wild Beaſts; there's no ſtruggling, nor any 
Remedy but Moderation. Tis to no purpoſe to be. 
wail any Part of our Life, when Life it ſelf is Miſe- 
rable throughout ; and the Whole Flux of it only a 
Courſe of Tranſition from one Misfortune to another, 
A Man may as well wonder, that he ſhould be Cold 
in Winter, Sick at Sea, or have his Bones clatter'd 
rogether in a 3 nf as at the Encounter of ill Ac- 
cidents, and Croffes in the Paſſage of Human Life: 
And it is in vain to run away from Fortune, as if there 
were any Hiding-place wherein ſhe could not find 
us 3 or to expect any Quiet from her, for ſhe make; 
Life a perpetual State of War, without ſo much as 
any Reſpite or Truce. This we may conclude upon, 
that her Empire is but Imaginary, and that whoſoe 
ver ſerves her, makes himſelf a Voluntary Slave ; for 
the Things that are often eontemn'd by the Inoonſiderate, ani 
always by the Wiſe, are in themſelves neither Good nor Evil : 
As Pleaſure, and Pains ; Proſperity, and Adverſity ; 
which can only operate upon our Outward Condit:- 
on, without any proper and neceflary Effect upon 
the Mind. CE OY 
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A AL 
A Senſual LIFE is a Miſerable LIBE. 


HE Senſuality that we here treat of falls na- 
turally under the Head of Luxury; which ex- 
| tends to all the Exceſſes of Gluttony, Lea, Efferni- 
nacy of Manners ; and, in ſhort, to whatſoever con- 
| cerns the over-great Care of the Carcaſe. 

| TO begin now with the Pleaſures 

of the * Palate ; (which deal with us * The Exceſſey 
like Zeyptian Thieves, that ſtrangle of Luxury are 
| thoſe they embrace,) What ſhall we Painful, and 
ſay of the Luxury of Nomentanus and Dangerous. 

| Apicius, that entertained their very 

Souls in the Kitchin; they have the Choiceſt Mu- 
ſick for their Ears; the molt diverting SpeCtacles for 
their Eyes z the Choiceſt variety of Meats, and Drinks 
for their Palates. What is all this, I ſay, but a Mer- 
7 Madneſs ? * Tis true they have their Delights, but 
not without Heavy and Anxious Thoughts, even in 
their very Enjoyments ; beſide that they are follow'd 
with Repentance, and their Frolicks are little more 
than the Laughter of ſo many People out of their 
| Wits, Their Felicities are full of Diſquiet, and nei- 
[ther Sincere, nor Well-grounded : But they have 
need of one Pleaſure to ſupport another: and of new 
Prayers to forgive the Errors of their former. Their 
Life muſt needs be wretched, that get with Great 
| Pains, what they keep with Greater. One Diverfion 
overtakes another: Hope excites Hope; Ambition 
begets Ambition; ſo that they only change the Mat- 
ter of their Miſeries, without ſeeking any End of 


them; and ſhall never be without either proſperous, 


or unhappy Cauſes of Diſquiet. What if a Body 
might have all the Pleaſures in the World for the Aſk- 
ing? Who would ſo much Unman himſelf, as by ac- 
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cepting of them, to deſert his Soul, and become: 
perpetual Slave to his Senſes? Thoſe Falſe and Mi. 
ſerable Palates, that judge of Meats by the Price, 
and Difficulty, not by the Healthfulneſs, or Taſte; 
They Vomit, that they may Eat; and they Eat, that 
they may fetch it up again. They croſs the Seas fot 
Rarities, and when they have ſwallowed them, they 
will not ſo much as give them time to digeſt. Where 
ſoever Nature has plac'd Men, ſhe has provided them 
Aliment : But we rather chuſe to irritate Hunger hy 
3 than to allay it at an Eaſier Rate. What s 
it that we plow the Seas for; or arm our ſelves 2. 
gainſt Men, and Beaſts? To what End do we Toy], 
and-Labour, and pile Bags upon Bags? We may en- 
__ our Fortunes, but we cannot our Bodies; ſo that 
it does but ſpill, and run over, whatſoever we take 
more than we can hold. Our Fore-fathers (by the 
force of whoſe Virtues we are now ſupported in our 
Vices) liv'd every jot as well as we, when they pro. 
vided, and dreſs'd their own Meat with their own 
Hands; lodg'd upon the Ground, and were not as yct 
come to the vanity of Gold and Gemms: When they 
ſwore by their Earthen Geds, and kept their Oath, 
though they dy'd for't. Did not our Conſuls live 
more Happily, when they Cook'd their own Meat 
with thoſe Victorious Hands that had conquer'd ſo 
many Enemies, and won fo many Laurels? Did they 
not live more happily, I ſay, than our Apicizs ? (that 
e of Youth, and ploy oo of the Age he lid 
in) who after he had ſpent a Prodigious Fortune up 
on his Belly, Poiſon'd himſelf for fear of Starving, 
when he had yet 250000 Crowns in his Coffers 
which may ſerve to ſhew us, That it is the Mind, 
and not the Sum, that makes any Man Rich: When 
Apicius with all this Treaſure counted himſelf in: 
State of Beggery ; and took Poiſon. to avoid that Con 
dition, which another would have pray'd for. But, 
why do we call it Poiſon, which was the why 
| | raught 
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Draught of his Life? His daily Gluttony was Poiſon 
rather, both to himſelf, and others. His Oſtentati- 
on of it was intollerable ; and ſo was the Infinite 
Pains he took to miſlead others, by his Example, who 
went even faſt enough of themſelves without driv- 


ing. ' 

IT is a Shame for a Man to place his“ * If Senſuali- 
Felicity in thoſe Entertainments, and ty were Hap- 
Appetites that are ſtronger in Brutes. pineſi, Beaſts 
Do not Beaſts eat with a better Sto- were happier 
mach? Have they not more Satisfaction than Men. 
in their Luſts? And they have not only + 
1 quicker Reliſh of their Pleaſures, but they enjoy 
them without either Scandal or Remorſe. If Senſua- 
lity were Happineſs, Beaſts were happier than Men; 
but Human Felicity is lodg'd in the Soul, not in the 
Fleſh. They that deliver themſelves up to Luxury 
are till either tormented with too little, or oppreſs'd 
with too much; and equally miſerable, by being ei- 
ther deſerted ; or overwhelmed ; They are like Men 
in a dangerous Sea; one while caſt a-dry. upon 2 
Rock, and another while ſwallowed-up in a Whirl- 
pool ; and all this from the Miſtake of not diſtinguiſh- 
ing Good from Evil. The Huntſman that with much 
Labour and Hazard takes a Wild Beaſt, runs as great 
a Riſque afterwards in the Keeping of him; for ma- 
ny times he tears out the Throat of his Maſter ; and 
tis the ſame thing with Inordinate Pleaſures : The 
more in Number, and the greater they are, the more 
General and Abſolute a Slave is the Servant of them. 
Let the Common People pronounce him as Happy ae + 
they pleaſe, he pays his Liberty for his Delights, and 
ſells himſelf for what he buys. DR | 
Lr any Man take a View of * ur * We baveas - 
Kitchins; the Number of our Cooks, many Diſeaſes' + | 
and the Variety of.our.Meats : Will as Biſbe . 
he not wonder to ſee ſo much Proviſion -. - 
made for one Belly? We have as many Diſcaſes 22 
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we have Cooks, or Meats ; and the Service of the 

Appetite is the Study now in Vogue. To ſay nothing 
. of our Trains of Lacqueys; and our Troops of Cate. 
rers, and Sewers. Good God ! that ever one Belly 
ſhould employ ſo many People. How Nauſeous and 
Fulſome, are the Surfeits that follow theſe Exceſſcs? 
Simple Meats are out of Faſhion ; and All are collect. 
ed into One ; fo that the Cook does the Office of the 
Stomach ; nay, and of the Teeth too, for the Meat 
Looks as if it were chew'd before hand - Here's the 
Luxury of all Taſtes in one Diſh, and liker a Vonit 
than a Soup. From theſe Compounded Diſhes ariſe 
Compounded Diſeaſes, which require Compounded 
Medicines, It is the ſame thing with our Minds, that 
it is with our Tables; fimple Vices are Curable by 
fimple Counſels, but a General Diffolation of Man. 
ners is hardly overcome: We are over run with 2 
Publick, as well as with a Private Madneſs. The 
Phy ficians of old underſtood little more than the Vir 
tue of ſome Herbs to ſtop Blood, or heal a Wound: 
And their firm and healthful Bodies needed little 
more, . before they were corrupted by Luxury and 
Pleaſure ; And when it came to that once, their Bu: 
fineſs was not to lay Hunger, but to provoke it, by a 
Thouſand Inventions, and Sauces. That which was 
Aliment to a Craving Stomach, is become a Burthen 
to a full one. From hence come Paleneſs, Trembling ; 
and worſe Effects from Crudities, then Famine: A 
Weakneſs in the Joints, the Belly ſtretch'd, Suffuſion 
of Choler ; the Torpor of the Nerves; and a Palpita- 
tion of the Heart, To fay nothing of Megrims, Tor 
ments of the Eyes, and Ears; Head-ach, Gout, Scur- 
vy; ſeveral forts of Fevers, and putrid Ulcers ; with 
other Diſeaſes, that are but the Puniſhment of Luxury. 
80 long as our Bodies were harden'd with Labour, or 
tir'd with Exerciſe, or Hunting, our Food was plain, 


and fimple ; many Diſhes have made many Dice, 
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IT is an ill thing fora Man not to know the Mea- 


the 

wing [ſore of his Stomach ; nor to conſider, that Men do 
ate. many Things in theſr Drink, that they 

elly M:re aſham'd of Sober; * Drunken- * Prunkenneſe 
and neſs being nothing elſe but a Volun- is 4 Voluntary 
Jes? tary Madneſs. It emboldens Men to Madneſs, 
ect. ao all forts of Miſchieſs ; It both ir- 5 
the ritates Wickedneſs and diſcovers it; It does not make 
let Men Vitious, but it ſhews them to be fo. It was in 
the {Wa Drunken Fit that, Alexander kill'd Chius. It makes 
mit bim that is Inſolent, Prouder; him that is Cruel, 
riſe Piercer; It takes away all Shame. He that is Pee- 
ded Neiſh, breaks out preſently into ill Words, and Blows, 
that he Leacher, without any regard to Decency or Scan- 

> by dal, turns up his Whore in the Market-place. A Man's 
lan-. Longue * his Head runs round; he ſtaggers in 
h 2 lis Pace. To ſay nothing of the Crudities and Diſ- 
The aſes which follow upon this Diſtemper. Confider 
Vir che Publick Miſchiefs it has done. How many War- 
nd: like Nations, and Strong Cities that have ſtood "ve 
ttle Liacible to Attacks and Sieges, has Drunkenneſs oyer- 
and cone? Is it not a great Honour to drink the Com- 
By. pany Dead? A Magnificent Virtue to ſwallow more 
by a ine than the reſt, and es at laſt to be out done by 
was We Hogſhead ? What ſhall we ſay of thoſe Men that 
hen luvert the Offices of Day, and Night? As if our Eyes 
ng; uere only given us to make uſe of in the Dark : ls it 
bay? Ti time to go to Bed, Is it Night? Tig time to 
aon .es it toward Morning ? Let ws go to Supper. When + 
itz. other People lye down, they riſe; and lye till the 
"or. Next Night to digeſt the Debauch of the Day before. 
cur. Tis an Argument of Clownery, to do as other People 
„ub do, Luxury ſteals upon us by degrees; Firſt; it news 
$9 it ſelf in a more than ordinary Care of our Bodies z it 
| of lips next into the Furniture of our Houſes ;- and it 
zin, eis then into the Fabrick, Curioſity; and Expence 
, ef the Houſe it ſelf. It appears, Laſtly, in the Phan. 
17 Haſtical Exceſſes of our Fables: We change and 


ſuf 
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ſhuMe our Meats ; Confound our Sauces; Serve that Table 


in Firſt, that uſes to be the Laſt; and value out dents, 
Diſhes, not for the Taſte, but for the Rarity. Nay, ing to 
we are fo delicate, that we muſt be told when we ate them 
to Eat, or Drink; when we are Hungry, or Weary, Wom 
and we cheriſh ſome Vices as Proofs and Argument; N woulc 
of our Happineſs. The moſt miſerable Mortals ar: Nake 
they, that deliver themſelves up to their Palates, or of het 
to their Luſts: The Pleaſure is ſhort, and turns pre. Cove 
ſently Nauſeous, and the End of it is either Shame ot ; accou 


Repentance. It is a Brutal Entertainment, and Un. 
worthy of a Man, to place his Felicity in the Service 
| of his Senſes. As to the Wrathful, the Contentious, 
the Ambitious, though the Diſtemper be great, the 
| Offence has yet ſomething in it that is Manly: But, 
the Baſeſt of Proftitutes are thoſe that dedicate them: 
ſelves wholly to Luſt ; what with their Hopes, and 
Fears, Anxiety of Thought, and perpetual Diſquiets, 
they are never well, full nor faſting. 
| Wrar a deal of Buſineſs is now 
* The Folly and * made about our Houſes, and Diet, 
Vanity of Lux- which was at firſt both . Obvious, and 
uy, of little Expence ? Luxury led the 
$4 544) way, and we have employ'd our Wits 
in the Aid of our Vices. Firſt, we defir'd Superflui- 
ties; our next Step was to Wickedneſs; and, in Con- 
clufion, we deliver'd up our Minds to our Bodies, and 
ſo became Slaves to our Appetites, which before were 
our Servants, and are now become our Maſters. What 
was it that brought us to the Extravagance of Em- 
broideries, Perfumes, Tire. Women, &c. We paſs'd 
the Bounds of Nature, and laſh'd out into Superflui- 
ties: Infomuch, that it is now a-days only for Beg- 


gers, and Clowns to content themſelves with what 18 A 
ſufficient : Our Luxury makes us Inſolent, and Mad. neith 
We take upon uslikePrinces,and fly out for every Trifle, WF triot, 
2s if there were Life, and Death in the Caſe. What tranſ 
a Madneſs is it for a Man to. lay out an Eſtate upon 2 out 
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Table, or a Cabinet; a Patrimony upon a pair of Pen» 
© dents, and to inflame the Price of Curiofities, accord- 
ing to the hazard either of breaking, or loſing of 
them? To wear Garments that will neither defend a 
Woman's Body, nor her Modeſty ; ſo thin, that one 
would make a Conſcience of ſwearing, ſhe were not 
Naked: For, ſhe hardly ſhews more in the Privacies 
of her Amour, than in Publick ? How long ſhall we 
© Covet, and Oppreſs ; enlarge our Poſlſeflions ; and 
account that too little for one Man, which was for- 
© merly enough for a Nation? And our Luxury is as 
Inſatiable as our Avarice : Where's that Lake, that 


Sea, that Foreſt, that Spot of Land, that is not ran- 


© fack'd to gratifie our Palate ? The very Earth is Bur- 


then'd with our Buildings; not a River, not a Moun- 


tain *ſcapes us. Oh that there ſhould be ſuch bound- 


© leſs Deſi res in our little Bodies! Would not fewer 


Lodgings ſerve us? We lye but in one, and where we 


are not, That is not properly ours. What with our 
Hooks, Snares, Nets, Dogs, &c. we are at War with 
all Living Creatures; —— nothing comes amiſs, but 
that which is either too Cheap or too Common; and 
all this is to gratifie a Phantaſtical Palate. Our Ava- 
rice, our Ambition, our Luſts, are Inſatiable; we en- 
large our Poſſeſſions; ſwell our Families; 
Sea, and Land for matter of Ornament, and Luxury. 
A Bull contents himſelf with one Meadow; and one 
| Foreſt is enough for a Thouſand Elephants; but the 
little Body of a Man devours more than all other 
living Creatures. We do not Eat to ſatisfie Hunger, 
but Ambition; we are dead while we are alive; and 
our Houſes are fo much our Tombs, that a Man might 


we rifle 


write our Epitapbs upon our very Doors. 
A * Voluptuous Perſon, in fine, can * A VolaptuouF* 


| neither be 2 Good Man, à Good Pa- Perſon cannot | 
triot, nor a Good Friend; for he is be a Good Man. 


tranſported with his Appetites, with⸗ | 
oat conſidering, that the Lot of Man is the Nan. of 
— | ature. 
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Nature. : A Good Man (like a Good Soldier) will 
fland his Ground, receive Wounds, Glory in his 
Scars, and in Death it felf, Love his Maſter for whom 
he Falls; with that Divine Precept always in his 
Mind, Follow Good. Whereas he that Complains, La- 
ments, and Groans, muſt yield nevertheleſs, and do 
his Duty, though in ſpite of his Heart. Now, what 
a Madneſs is it, for a Man to chuſe rather to be lugge d, 
than to follow; and vainly to contend with the Cala- 
mities of Human Life? Whatſoever is laid upon us 
by Neceſſity, we ſhould receive Generouſly: For it 
is fooliſh to ſtrive with what we cannot avoid. We 
are born Subjects, and to obey God is perfect Liber- 
ty, He that does This, ſhall be Free, Safe, and 
iet: All his Actions ſhall ſucceed to his Wiſh; 
and, What can any Man defire more, than to want 
nothing from without, and to have all things deſirable 
within himſelf ? Pleaſures do but weaken our Minds, 
and ſend us for our Support to Fortune, who gives us 
Money only as the Wages of Slavery. We muſt {top 
our Eyes, and our Ears, Ulyſſes bad but one Rock to 
fear, but Human Life has many. Every City, nay, 
every Man is one, and there's no truſting even to our 
neareſt Friends. Deliver me from the Superſtition of 
taking thoſe things which are Light, and Vain, for 


Felicities. 
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AA alen and AMBITION aro Infatiable, and Reſtleſi. 


HE Man that would be truly Rich, muſt not 
enereaſe his Fortune, but retrench his Ap- 
tites: For Riches are not only Superfluous, but 
an, and little more to the Poſſeſſor, than to the 
Looker on. What is the end of Ambition, and Ava 
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rice; when, at beſt, we are but Stewards of what we 
falſly call our own ? All thoſe things that we purſue 
with ſo much hazard, and expence of Blood, as well 
to Keep, as to Get; for which we break Faith, and 
Friend ſhip; What are they, but the mere Depoſits of 
Fortune? And not ours, but already enclining toward 
[> New Maſter. There is nothing our own, but that 
Iwhich we give to our ſelves ; and of which we have 
2 Certain, and an Ine! ugnable Poſſeſſion. Avarice 
is ſo Inſatiable, that it is not in the Power of Libera- 
lity to content it: And our Defires are ſo Boundleſs, 
[that whatever we get, is but in the way to getting 
more without end: And ſo long as we are folfſcitons 
for the Encreaſe of Wealth, we loſe the true Uſe of 
it; and ſpend our time in Putting out, Calling in, 
and Pa our Accounts, without any Subſtantial. 
Benefit, either to the World, or to our ſelves. What 
is the Difference betwixt Old Men and Children? 
[The one cries for Nuts and Apples, and the other for 
Gold and Silver. The one ſets up Courts of Juſtice ; 
Hears, and Determines; Acquits, and Condernns in. 
Teſt ; the other in Earneſt; the one makes Houſes of 
Clay, the other of Marble: fo that the Works of Old 
Men are nothing in the World but the Progreſs, and 
Improvement of Childrens Errors: and they are to 
be Admoni ſh'd, and Puni ſh'd too like Children; not 
in Revenge for Injuries receiv'd, but as a Correction 
of Injuries done, and to make them gi ve over. There 
[1s ſome Subſtance yet in Gold and Silver; but, as to 
Jjudgments, and Statutes, Procuration, and Continu- 
ance- Money, theſe are only the Viſions, and Dreams, 

of Avarice. Throw a Cruſt of Bread to a Dog, he 
takes it open-mouth'd, ſwallows it whole, and: pre- 
_ {ently gapes for more: Juſt ſa do we with the Gifts 


of Fortune; down they go without Che wing; and 


ue are immediately ready for another Chop. But, 
what has Avarice now: to db with Gold, and Silver, 


that is ſo much out done by Curiofities af a: far great-- 
| er 
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er Value? Let us no longer complain, that there wy if the 
not a hea vier Load laid upon thoſe precious Metal: Nour Pa 
or that they were not bury d deep enough; when de Admir 
have found out Ways by Wax and Parchments, and {is grov 
by Bloody Uſurious Contracts, to undo one another, would 
It is Remarkable, that Providence has given us || ſents 0 
2 for our Advantage near at hand: but Iror, look 1! 
Gold and Silver, (being both the Inſtruments of Blood, {help it 
and Slaughter, and the Price of it) Nature has hid. 
den in the Bowels of the Earth. | 

y TuERE is no Avarice without ſom: 


* Avarice pu» * Puniſhment, over and above that NE 

niſbes it ſelf. which it is to it ſelf, How miſerable Ny Un 
| is it in the Defire? How miſerable „ volent 

ven in the Attaining of our Ends? For Money is a {Wwiſhe: 
N Torment in the Poſſeſſion, than it is in the would 
Purſuit, The Fear of Loſing it is a Great Trouble, Ver pr 

the Loſs of it a Greater, and it is made a Greater yet ear; 
by Opinion. Nay, even in the Cie of no dite {MExceſ: 
Loſs at all, the Covetous Man loſes what he does not {Wons of 
get, Tis true, the People call the Rich Man a Hap- {Wieratio 
py Man, and wifh themſelves in his Condition; but, {Wlayer : 
can any Condition be worſe than That, which carries Nome: 
Vexation, and Envy along with it? Neither is any but th 
Man to boaſt of his Fortune; his Herds of Cattle; N Work 
his Number of Slaves; his Lands and Palaces ; for, Mains 
comparing that which he has, to that which he fir ein 
ther Covets, he is a Begger. No Man can poſſeſs fold! 
all things, but any Man may Contemn them, and the {Wwiſh' 
Contempt of Riches is the neareſt way to the gaining could 
„Ao i 1 | he dit 
ek Som Magiſtrates are made for s to 

* Money does all. * Money, and thoſe commonly ate Trad. 
bdbdbrib'd with Money. We are all WW Wha 

turn'd Merchants; and look not into the. Quality of preſſe 
Things, but into the Price of them; for Reward ue firſt | 


are Pious, and for Reward again we are Impious. We with 
re Honeſt, ſo long as. we may Thrive upon it; * | 
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iche Devil himſelf give better Wages, we changs 


Your Party. Our Parents have train' 
Admiration of Gold and Silver; and the Love of it 


us up into an 


lis grown up with us to that Degree, that when we 
would ſhew our Gratitude to Heaven, we make Pre- 


ſents of thoſe Metals, This is it that makes Poverty 


Co. 


look like a Curſe, and a Reproach; and the Poets 


help it forward; the Chariot of the Sun muſt be all 
Lof Gold; the Beſt of Times muſt be the Golden Age, 
End thus they turn the greateſt Miſery of Mankind 
into the greateſt Bleſſings, 

| NEITHER does Avarice make us on - * Avaricemakes 
8l1y Unhappy in our ſelves, but Male- us Il natur d, 
volent alſo to Mankind. The Soldier as well as Mi- 
wiſhes for War; the Husbandman Ferabie. 

would have his Corn dear; the Law- 

yer prays for Diſſention 3 the Phyſician for a ſickly 
Lear; he that deals in Curioſities, for Luxury, and 
L Exceſs ; makes up his Fortunes out of the Corrupti- 
Jons of the Age. High Winds, and publick Confla- 
Lorations make Work for the Carpenter, and Brick- 
layer; and one Man lives by the Loſs of another; 
ſome few, perhaps, have the Fortune to be detected, 
but they are all Wicked alike. A great Plague makes 
Work for the Sexton, and, in one Word, whoſoever 
rains by the Dead, has not much kindneſs for the 
living. Demades of Athens condemn'd a Fellow that 
ſold Neceſſaries for Funerals, upon Proof, that he 
wiſh'd to make himſelf a Fortune by his Trade, which 
could not be but by a great Mortality. But ee 8 
he did not ſo much deſire to have many Cuſtomers, 
as to ſell dear, and buy cheap; beſides that all of that 
Trade might have been condemn'd as well as he. 
Whatſoever whets our Appetites, Flatters and De- 
preſſes the Mind, and by dilating it, weakens it; 
firſt blowing it up, and then filling, and deluding it 
with Vanity. | PPE TO 
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| TO proceed now from the moſt 

. * The Cares Proftitute of all Vices, * Senſuality, 
and Crimesthat and Avarice, to that which paſſes in 
attend Ambiti- the World for the moſt Generous, 
on. the Thirſt of Glory and Dominion. 
If they that run Mad after Wealth, 

and Honour, could but look into the Hearts of them 
that have already gain'd theſe Points: How would it 
ſtartle them to ſee thoſe hideous Cares, and Crimes 
that wait upon Ambitious Greatneſs : All thoſe Ac. 
Ne that dazle the Eyes of the Vulgar, are but 
alſe Pleaſures, Slippery, and Uncertain, They arc 
Atchiev'd with Labour, and the very Guard of them 
-.' 5 wi Ambition puffs us up with Vanity, and 
ind; and we are equally troubled, either to ſee 
any Body before us, or na Body behind us; ſo that 
we 2 under a double Envy; for whoſoever Envies 
another, is alſo Envy'd himſelf. What matters it 
how far Alexander extended his Conqueſts, if he was 
not yet ſatisfied with what he had ? == Man wants 
as much as he Covets; and, tis loſt Labour to pour 
into a Veſſel that will never be full. He that had 
| ſubdu'd ſo many Princes, and Nations, upon the Kii. 
ling of Clyzus, (one Friend) and the Loſs of Hepbeſton 
(another) deliver'd himſelf up to Anger and Sadnels; 
and when he was Maſter of the World, he was yet a 
Slave to his Paſſions. Look into Cyrus, Cambyſes, and 
the Whole Poſs Line, and you ſhall not find ſo 
much as one Man of them that dy'd ſatisfied with 
what he had gotten. Ambition. aſpires from Great 
Things to Greater; and propounds Matters even Im. 
2 e, when it has once arriv'd at Things beyond 
xpectation. It is a kind of Dropſie; the more 1 
Man Drinks, the more he Covets. Let any Man but 
obſerve the Tumults, and the Crouds that attend Pz 
laces; what Affronts muſt we endure to be admitted; 
and how much greater when we are in? The Paſſage 
to Virtue is fair, but the way to Greatneſs is Crags), 
an 
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moſt and it ſtands not on! 2 a Precipice, but upon 
lity, {Mice too; and yet it is a bar matter toconvincea Great 
es n Man that his Station is yes ont or to prevail with 
cus, him not to depend upon his Greatneſs, but all Super- 
on. fluities are Hurtful. A Rank Crop lays the Corn; 
alth, Nioo great a Burthen of Fruit breaks the Bough ; and 
bem our Minds may be as well over-charg'd with an Im- 
id it moderate Happineſs. Nay, though we our ſelves 
imes would be at Reſt, our Fortune will not ſuffer it: The 
Ac. way that leads to Honour and Riches, leads to Trou- 
but les; and we find the Cauſes of our Sorrows in the 
ate Wrery Objects of our Delights. What Joy is there in 
nem eaſting, and Luxury; in Ambition, and a Croud 
and of Clients; in the Arms of a Miſtreſs, or in the Vani- 
ty of an Unprofitable Knowledge? Theſe Short and 
that Falſe Pleaſures deceive us; and, like Drunkenneſs, 
ies Revenge the Jolly Madneſs of One Hour, with the 
ron Nauſeous, and ſad Repentance of Many. Ambition 
s like a Gulph, every thing is ſwallow'd up in it, and 
vants bury'd ; beſide the dangerous Confequences of it: 
pour or, that which One has taken from All, may be 
enfily taken away again by All, from One. It was not 
Fil eicher Virtue, or Reaſon, but the mad Love of a de- 


en Weeitful Greatneſs that animated Pompey in his Wars, 
nels; either Abroad, or at Home. What was it but his 
yet 2 mbition that hutry'd him to Spain, Africa, and elſe- 
and Wwhere, when he was too Great already, in ever Bo- 
d ſo Naies Opinion but his Own? And the fame Motive 
wit! pad Fulins Ceſar, who could not, even then, brook 4 
115 Superior himſelf, when the Commonwealth had 
1 Im 


ſubmitted unto Two already. Nor was it any In- 


yond inck of Virtue that puſh'd on Marius, who in the 
bre 1 lead of an Army, was himſelf yet led on under the 
n but Command of Ambition: but, he came at laſt to che 
dr Wecferved Fate of other Wicked Men, and to drink 
ted; Meimfelf of the fame Cup that he had fill'd to others. 
ſſage Ne. impoſe upon our Reaſon, when we ſuffer our 
20 ſelves to be tranſported with Titles; for, we wh 

an tha 
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that they are nothing but a more Glorious Sound: Ma Man er 
and ſo for Ornaments, and Gildings, though there Hand dal 

may be a Luſtre to Dazle our Eyes, our Underſtang, Man in. 

ing tells us yet, that it is only Outfide, and that the Ngently; 

Matter under it is only Coarſe and Common, under t 

| I will never Envy * thoſe, that the How m 


* Miſerable People call Great and Happy, A to Herd 
are thoſe People, Sound Mind is not to be ſhaken with Mrery M 
_ that the World à Popular, and Vain __ nor N made 1 
account Great is it in the Power of their Pride to 
and Happy. diſturb the State of our Happineſ,, 
An Honeſt Man is known now-a-dayy 
by the Duſt he raiſes upon the Way, and, tis become 
a Point of Honour to over-run People, and keep all 
at a diſtance ; tho' he that is put out of the Way, 
may perchance be Happier than he that takes it. He 
that would exerciſe a Power profitable to-himſelf, and 
18 to no body elſe, let him practiſe it upon hi 
aſſions. They that have Burnt Cities, otherwiſe 


he Ca 


Invincible, driven Armies before them, and bath'd ching. 
themſelves in Human Blood; after that they have « may ſe 
vercome all open Enemies, they have been vanquiſh'd pt ther 
by their Luſt; by their Cruelty, and without any Re. end the 
ſiſtance. Alexander was poſſeſſed with the Madneſs of the 
of laying Kingdoms waſte, He began with Gree, ſe Fa! 


ons fo 
Weak 
Main, 

put the 
ne Fea 
dr the 


where he was brought up; and there. he quarry'd 
himſelf upon that in it, which was Beſt ; He Enflav'd 
Lacedemon, and Silenc'd Athen Nor was he content 
with the Deſtruction of thoſe Towns, which his Fa- 
ther Philip had either Conquer'd or Bought ;; but he 
made himſelf the Enemy of Haman. Nature ; and 


like the worſt of Beaſts, he worry'd what he could Le, 
not eat. Felicity is an unquiet ching? it torments it It fear 
ſelf, and puzzles the Brain. It makes ſome People Boſs 

1d. 


Ambitious, others Luxurious; it puffs up ſome, 2d 
ſoftens others; only (as tis with Wine) ſome Head: 
bear it better than others; But it diſſol ves all. Great 
neſs ſtands upon a Precipice; and if Proſperity * 

a Man 


* t] 
udge 
hing 


! 2 
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to come; for a Man loſes the Preſent which he might 
enjoy, in expectation of the Future: Nay, the Fest 
of loſing any thing is as bad as the Loſs it ſelf, I vil 
be as Prudent as I can, but not Timorous, or Cate. 
leſs; And I will bethink my felf, aud forecaſt why 
 Inconveniences may happen, before they come. Ti 
true, a Man may fear, and yet not be Fearful ; which 
is no more, than to have the Affection of Fear, with. 
out the Vice of it; but yet a frequent Admittance 
of it runs into a Habit. It is a Shameful and an 1; 
manly Thing to be Doubtful, Timorous, and Uncer 
tain; to ſet one ſtep forward, and another backward, 
and to be Irreſol ute. Can there be any Man ſo Fen- 
ful, that had not rather fall once, than hang alway 


in ſuſpence ? | 
| Orr * Miſeries are Endleſs, if ve 
* Our Miſeries ſtand in fear of all Poſſibilities; the 


are Endleſs, if beſt way in ſuch a Caſe, is to drive 


we fear all Poj- out one Nail with another, and a lic 
ſibilities. tle toQualifie Fear with Hope ; which 
may ſerve to palliate a Misfortune, 

though not to Cure it. 'There is not any thing that 
we fear, which is ſo certain to come, as it is certain 
that many things which we do fear will nat come; 
but, we are loth to oppoſe our Credulity when it be 
ins to move us, and ſo to bring our Fear to the Te 
Well! but, What if the Thing we fear ſhould come to pas 
Perhaps it will be the better for us. Suppoſe it i 
be Death it ſelf, Why may it not prove the Glory d 
my Life? Did not Poiſon make Socrates Famous! 
And, was not Cato's Sword a great part of his Ho 
nour ? Do we fear any Misfortune to befall us? We it 
not preſently ſure that it will happen. How many 
Deliverances have come Unlook'd for? And, Hov 
many Miſchiefs that we look'd for, have never com 
to paſs? Tis time enough to Lament when it come, 
and, in the Interim, to promiſe our ſelves the Bk 
What do I know, but ſomething or other may del 
g 0 
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ig Nor divert it? Some have ſcap'd out of the Fire; O- 
Feu Withers, when a Houſe has fallen over their Head, have 
will Wreceiv'd no Hurt: One Man has been ſav'd when a 
Jars Sword was at his Throat; another has been Con- 
wha demn'd, and out-liv'd his Headſman : So that Ill For- 
Ta tune, we ſee, as well as Good, has her Levities : Per- 
hich Nadventute it will be, Peradventure not; and 'till it 
vith- comes to paſs, we are not ſure of it: We do many 
tance times take Words in a worſe Senſe than they were in- 
Un-Wtended, and imagine Things to be worle taken than 
ncet. N they are. Tis time enough to bear a Misfortune when 
ard; Wit comes, without Anticipating it. 


Feu: Hz that would deliver himſelf from 

wars Apprehenſions of the * Future, let * Prepare for 
him firſt take for Granted, that all the Worſe, 

if we Fears will fall upon him; and then 

; the MExamine, and meaſure the Evil that he fears, which 
drive be will find to be neithsr Great, nor Long. Beſide, 

a li hat the Ills which he fears he may ſuffer, he ſuffers 
y hich Ha the very Fear of them. As in the Symptoms of an 
r tune, 5 Diſeaſe; a Man ſhall find himſelf Lazy 
g thaWnd Liſtleſs; a Wearineſs in his Limbs, with a Yawn- 


ertain 
OMe; 

it be 
Tell. 
0 paſs! 
2 1t 0 
ory 0! 
mous! 


is Ho 


ng and Shuddering all over him: So it is in the Caſe 
ta Weak Mind; it fancies Misfortunes, and makes 
| Man Wretched before his Time. Why ſhould 1 
orment my ſelf at preſent, with what perhaps may 
all out Fifty Years hence? This Humour is a kind 
ff Voluntary Diſeaſe, and an Induſtrious Contrivance 
tour own Unhappinéſs, to complain of an Affliction 
hat we do not feel. Some are not only mov'd with 
rief it ſelf, but with the mere Opinion of it; as 
Ve ar nildren will ſtart at a Shadow, or at the Sight of 
mam deformed Perſon. If we ſtand in fear of Violence 
, HoviWrom a Powerful Enemy, it is ſome Comfort to us, 
r come hat whoſoever makes himſelf terrible to others, is 
comes ot without Fear himſelf; The leaſt Noiſe makes a 
> Beton ſtart ; and the Fierceſt of Beaſts whatſoever en- 
deli | rages 
0 
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rages them, makes them tremble too: A Shadow, 2 
Voice, an Unuſual Odor, rouzes them. 
| Tux Things moſt to be fear'd I take 
* The Things to be of Three Kinds, * Want, $:. 
moſt to be fear d neſs, and thoſe Violences that may be 
are Want, Sick- impos'd upon us by a Strong Hani, 
_ neſs, andthe Vi» The Laſt of theſe has the greateſ 
olences of Men Force, becauſe it comes attended with 
in Power. Noiſe, and Tumult : Whereas the 
| Incommodities of Poverty, and Di. 
ſeaſes, are more Natural, and ſteal upon us in Silence, 
without any External Circumſtances of Horror : but, 
the other marches in Pomp, with Fire, and Sword, 
Gibbets, Racks, Hooks ; Wild Beaſts to devour us; 
Stakes to Empale us; Engines to Tear us to Pieces; 
Pitch'd Bags to Burn us in, and a Thouſand other 
Exquifite Inventions of Cruelty. No wonder ther, 
if that be moſt Dreadful to us, that preſents it ſelf in 
ſo many Uncouth Shapes; and by the very Solemnity 
is render'd the moſt formidable. The more Inſtri- 
ments of Bodily Pain the Executioner ſhews us, the 
more frightful he makes himſelf: For, many à Man 
that would have encountred Death in any Generous 
Form, with Reſolution enough, is yet overcome with 
the Manner of it. As for the Calamities of Hunger, 
and Thirſt, Inward Ulcers, Scorching Fevers, Lor 
menting Fits of the Stone, 1 look upon theſe Mile 
ries to be at leaft as Grievous as any of the reſt : Un 
ly they do not ſo. much affect the Fancy, because 
they lye out of Sight. Some People talk High 0 
Dangers at a Diſtance; but (like Cowards) when the 
Executioner comes to do his Duty, and ſhews us th: 
Fire, the Axe, the Scaffold, and Death at hand, theit 
Courage fails them upon the very Pinch, when they 
have moſt need of it. Sickneſs, (I hope) Captivity 
Fire, are no new things to us; the Falls of Houſes 
Funerals, and Conflagrations, are every day befor: 


our Eyes. The Man, that I Supp'd with laſt Nign\, 
: ” 


* 
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lis Dead before Morning; Why ſhould I wonder then, 
ſeeing ſo many fall about me, to be hit at laſt my 
elf? What can be greater Madneſs, than to cry out, 
No cvould have dream d of this? And why not, I beſeech 
you? Where is that Eſtate that may not be reduc'd 
to Beggery; That e which may not be follow'd 
with Baniſhment, Diſgrace, and Extream Contempt! 


[l, 
7, 2 


ake 
VITe 

be 
and, 
teſt 


vith That Kingdom that may not ſuddenly fall to Ruin; 
the change its Maſter and be depopulated ? That Prince 
D. that may not paſs the Hand of a Common Hangman? 
once, hat which is one Man's Fortune, may be anothers ; 


but, 


put, the Forefight of Calamities to come, breaks the 


Violence of them. 


| us; q | 
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)ther 
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then, 


lt in 
anity WWW? is according to the True, or Falſe ESTIMATE of Things, 
aſtru that we are HAPPY, or MISERABLE, 


5 the | 

Man OW many things are there that the Fancy makes 
erous i Terrible by Night, which the Day turns into 
with NRidiculous? What is there in Labour, or in Death, 


ingen What a Man ſhould be afraid of? they are much ſlight- 
Tor r in Act, than in Contemplation ; and, we may con- 
Miſe. em them, but we «vill not: So that it is not becauſe 
O Whey are Hard, that we dread them; but they are 
:caule Hard, becauſe we are firſt afraid of them. Pains, and 
gh of ther Violences of Fortune, are the ſame thing to Us, 
en the hat Goblins are to Children: We are more Scar'd 


us the With them, than Hurt. We take up our Opinions 
» theit pon Truſt, and Err for Company, till judging That 
n they WW be the Beſt, that has moſt Competitors. We make 
tivity, Bi falſe Calculation of Matters, becauſe we adviſe with 
oules, WP pinion, and not with Nature; And this miſleads 


before 


U 


to a higher Eſteem for Riches, Honour, and Power, 
ian they are worth: We have been us'd to wy 
| | an 


on -” -- <oe - 
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5 Chap 
and recommend them, and a Private Error is quickly haps 
turn'd into a Publick. The Greateſt, and the Smal. der t. 
left things are equally Hard to be comprehended; ¶ fad a 
we account many things Great, for want of und:r. MW ther: 
Nanding what effeRually is ſo: And we reckon othet the P 
things to be Small, which we find go” pa to be to Fe 
of the higheſt Value. Vain Things only move Vain tisfac 
Minds ; The Accidents that we ſo much boggle at, at lea 
are not Terrible in themſelves, but they are made {6 tream 
by our Infirmities, but we conſult rather what de Epicn 
hear, than what we feel, without Examining, Op-. Acute 
poſing, or Diſcuſſing the Things we fear; ſo that we MW for B 
either ſtand ſtill and Tremble, or elſe directly Run and y 
for't; as thoſe Troops did, that upon raifing of the Place 
Duſt, took a Flock of Sheep for the Enemy. When Pleaſ 
the Body and Mind are Corrupted, *tis no wonder if mon 
all things prove Intolerable ; and not becauſe they are which 
ſo in Truth, but becauſe we are Diſſolute, and Fooliſh: MW Natui 
For, we are Infatuated to ſuch a Degree, that betwixt is the 
the Common Madneſs of Men, and that which fall; Hof all, 
under the Care of the Phyfician, there is but this ; niſh'd 
Difference; The one labours of a Diſeaſe, and the ſame 
ther of a Falſe Opinion. ment 
Tux Syicks hold, That all thoſe Torments that I lences 
commonly draw from us Groans, and Ejaculatio and tt 
are in themſelves Trivial, and Contemptible. Bu NA 
theſe High flown Expreſſions apart, (how true ſo: wate . 
ver) Let us Diſcourſe the Point at the {that v 
Let every Man rate of Ordinary Men, and not make Ne ha 
make the beſt of our ſelves miſerable before our Time; N firable 
bis Lot. for the Things we apprehend to be a very! 
hand, may poſſibly never come to {ſous th 
paſs. Some things trouble us more than they ſhould, {ſnd u 
other things ſooner ; and ſome things again diſordet Forme. 
us, that ought not to trouble us at all: So that we WV ile | 
either Enlarge, or Create, or Anticipate our Diſquicts. loths 
For the Firit Part, let it reſt as a od in Contr if vith | 
verfie, for that which I account Light, another per Undo 
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1} WW haps will judge Inſupportable; One Man laughs un- 
5 z by the * ral W whines for a Philip. Haw 
ed: ad a Calamity is Poverty to one Man, which to ano- 
der. ther appears rather Deſirable, than Inconvenient ? For 
ther the Poor Man, who has nothing to Loſe, has nothing 
) be to Fear: And he that would enjoy himſelf to the Sa- 


tisfaction of his Soul, mult be either Poor indeed, or 
© at leaſt look as if he were ſo. Some People are ex- 


e ſo treamly dejected with Sickneſs, and Pain: whereas 
e Ezpicurus bleſs' d his Fate with his laſt Breath in the 
Op- Acuteſt Torments of the Stone imaginable. And ſo 


for Baniſhment, which to one Man is ſo Grievous, 


Run and yet to another is no more than a bare Change of 
* the Place: A thing that we do every Day for our Health, 
hen Pleaſure; nay, and upon the Account even of Com- 
erif mon Bufineſs. How Terrible is Death to one Man, 
vate which to another appears the greateſt Providence in 
ih: Nature; even toward all Ages, and Conditiens ? It 
wirt is the Wiſh of ſome, the Relief of many, and the End 
falls MW of all. It ſets the Slave at Liberty, carries the Ba- 


E niſh'd Man home, and places all Mortals upon the 
: ſame Level: Inſomuch, that Life it ſelf a 
ment without it. When I ſee Tyrants, Tortures, Via- 
lences, the Proſpect of Death is a Conſolation to me, 
and the only Remedy againſt the Injuries of Life. 


Nax, ſo great are our Miſtakes in the True Eſti- 
ſoz wate of things, that we have hardly done any wang 
3 | . 
t the that we have not had reaſon to wiſh Undone ; an 
nake we have found the things we fear'd to be more de- 


ſirable than thoſe we coveted : * Our 
very Prayers have been more Pernici- *OwrveryPray- 


e to {ous than the Curſes of our Enemies; ers many times 
ould, and we muſt Pray again to have our ave Curſes, 
order ormer Prayers forgiven. Where's the f 

at ve Wiſe Man that wiſhes to himſelf the Wiſhes of his 
uien Mother, Nurſe, or his Tutor; the worſt of Enemies, 
ntro with the Intention of the beſt of Friends? We are 


- {WL ndone if their Prayers be _ ; and it is our Duty 
N to 
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thinking of the 


to Pray, that they may not; for they are no other 


than well-meaning Execrations. They take Evil for 
Good; and one Wiſh fights with another: Give me 
rather the Contempt of all thoſe things whereof they 
wiſh me the greareſt Plenty. We are equally hurt by 
ſome that Pray for us, and by others that Curſe us 
The One imprints in us a falie Fear, and the other 
does us Miſchief by a Miſtake. So that it is no won. 
der if Mankind be miſerable, when we are brought uy 
from the very Cradle under the Imprecations of our 
Parents. We Pray for Trifles without ſo much 23 

Greatefi Bleſſings; and we are not 
aſham'd many times to aſk Ged tor That, which we 


mould bluſh to own to our Neighbour. 


IT is with us, as with an Inno- 

* Me are vain cent * that my Father had in his Fs. 
und æuicked, and mily; She fell blind on a ſudden, and 
will not believe no body could perſuade her ſhe was 
it. Blind. She could not endure the Houſ: 
(ſhe Cry'd) it was fo dark, and was 


. fill calling to go abroad. That which we laugh'd at 


in her, we find to be true in our ſelves, we are Cove 


tous and Ambitious z but the World ſhall never bring 


us to acknowledge it, and we impute it to the Place: 
Nay, we are the worſe of the Two; for that blind 
Fool call'd for a Guide, and we wander about with- 
out one. It is a hard matter to Cure thoſe that will 
not believe they are Sick. Weare aſham'd to admit 
a Mafter, and We are too Old to Learn. Vice till 

oes before Virtue; So that we have T'wo Works to 
do; we muſt caſt off the One, and learn the other, 
By One Evil we make way to another, and only ſec% 
things to be avoided, or thoſe of which we are ſoon 
weary. That which ſeem'd toe much when we wiſh'd 
for't, proves too Little when we have it; and it i 
not as ſome imagine, that Felicity is Greedy; but! 
is Little, and Narrow, and cannot ſatisfie us. That 
which we take to be very high at a diſtance, we i 
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to be but Low, when we come at it. 


the thing we aim | 
Empty; or perchance Leſs than we expect, or other- 
| wiſe perhaps Great, but not Good. 
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And the Buſi- 
ne ſo is, we do not underſtand the True State of Things: 


We are deceiv'd by Rumors; when we have Gain'd 


Chap. XV. 


at, we find it to be either Ill, or 


| rp Sir ih Id Wo ht s 


2 1 


The Bleſſings of TEMPERANCE, and MODERATION. 


| 1 is not any thing that is Neceſſary to us, 


but we have it either Cheap, or Gratis; and this 


is the Proviſion that our Heavenly Father has made 
for us, whoſe Bounty was never wanting to our Needs. 


"Tis true, the Belly craves, and calls upon us, but 
then a ſmall matter contents it: A little Bread and 
Water is ſufficient, and all the reſt is but ſuperfluous. 
He that lives according to Reaſon, ſhall never be 


| Poor; and he that Governs his Life by Opinion, ſhall 
never be Rich; for Nature is Limited, but Fancy is 


Boundleſs, As for Meat, Clothes, and Lodging, a 
little feeds the Body, and as little Covers it: So hat 
if Mankind would only attend Human Nature, with- 
out gaping at Superfluities, a Cook would be found 


as needleſs as a Soldier: For we may have Neceſſaries 


upon very eaſie Terms; whereas we put our ſelves to 


| great Pains for Exceſſes. When we are Cold, we may 


cover our ſelves with Skins of Beaſts, and, againſt 


violent Heats, we have Natural Grottoes ; or with a 
| few Oſiers, and a little Clay, we may defend our 
| ſelves againſt all Seaſons. Providence has been kind- 


er to us than to leave us to live by our Wits, and to 
ſtand in need of Invention, and Arts: It is only Pride, 
and Curioſity that involves us in Difficulties : if no- 
thing will ſerve a Man but Rich Clothes, and Furni- 


13 ture; 


—_ 
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ture; Statues and Plate ; a numerous Train of Ser. 
vants, and the Rarities of all Nations; it is not For. 
tune's Fault, but his Own, that he is not Satisfy'd: 
For his Deſires are inſatiable, and this is not a Thirſt, 
but a Diſeaſe ; and if he wereaMaſter of the Whole 
World, he would be ſtill a Begger. Tis the Mind 
that makes us Rich and Happy, in what Condition 
ſoever we are; and Money fignifies no more to it 
than it dves to the Gods: if the Religion be fincere, 
no matter for the Ornaments: Tis only Luxury, and 
Avarice that makes Poverty Grievous to us; for iti 
a a very ſmall matter that does our Bufineſs ; and when 
we have provided againſt Cold, Hunger, and 'Thirk, 
all the reſt is but Vanity, and Exceſs: And there's no 
need of Expence upon Foreign Delicacies, or the Ar 
tifices of the Kitchin. What is he the worſe for Po- 
verty, that deſpiſes theſe things: Nay, is he not r. 
ther the better for it, becauſe he is not able to go to 
the Price of them ? For he is kept ſound whether he 
will or no: And that which a Man cannot do, looks 
many times as if he would not. 

Wren I look back into the * Mo We 
The Moderati- deration of paſt Ages, it makes me 
en of paſt Ages, aſham'd ta Diſcourſe, as if Poverty 

had need of any Conſolation ; For 
we are now come to that degree of Intemperance, that 
a fair Patrimony 4s too little for a Meal. Homer had 
but One Servant, Plato Three ; and Zeno (the Maſter 
of the Maſculine Sect of Sticks) had none at all. The 
Daughters of Scipio had their Portions out of the Com 
mon Treaſury, for their Father left them not worth 
a Penny : How happy were their Husbands that had 
the People of Rome for their Father-in-Law ? Shall 
any Man now Contemn, Poverty after theſe Eminent 
Examples; which are ſufficient not only to juſtifi, 
but to recommend it? Upon Diogenes's ol Servants 
runing away from him, he was told where he was 


and perſuaded to fetch him back again, hat, 3 
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he, can Manes live cvitbout Diogenes, and not Diogenes 
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8 ithout Manes? And fo let him go. The Piety and 
Moderation of Scipio has made his Memory more Ve- 
nerable, than his Arms; and more yet after he left 
his Country, than while he defended it: For Mat- 
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and all * her Benefits were Promiſcu- 


ters were come to that paſs, that either Scipio muſt be 


Injurious to Rome, or Rome to Scipio, Coarſe Bread, 
and Water, to a Temperate Man, is as good as a 
Feaſt ; and the very Herbs of the Field yield a Nouriſh» . 
ment to Man, as well as to Beaſts. It was not by 
Choice Meats, and Perfumes, that our Fore-fathers 
recommended themſelves, but in Virtuous Actions, 
and the Sweet of Honeſt, Military, and of Manly La- 


| bours, 


Waits Nature lay in Common, | 
* The State of 


| ouſly enjoy'd, What could be happier Innocence. 
than the State of Mankind? when Peo- 
i plc liv'd without Avarice, or Envy? What could be 


icher, than when there was not a Poor Man to be 


Ts ths World? fo fraas chis Sinmereial Rown-- 


ty of Providence came to be reſtrain'd, 
W neſs; and that Particularsappropriated That to them- 


y Covetouſ- 


ſelves which was intended for All; then did Poverty 
creep ints the World; when fome Men by defiring 


more than came to their ſhare, loſt their Title to the 


E Reſt. A Loſs never to be repair'd; for tho' we may 


come yet to get much, we once had All. The Fruits 
of the Earth were in thoſe days divided among the 


Inhabitants of it, without either Want, or Exceſs. 


8o long as Men contented themſelves with their Lot, 


there was no Violence; no Engroſſing, or Hiding of 


thoſe Benefits for particular Advantages, which were 


appointed for the Community; but every Man had 


as much Care for his Neighbour, as for himſelf. No 
Arms, or Bloodſhed ; no War, but with Wild Beaſts: 


But under the Protection of a Wood or a Cave, they 


Nights 


[peat their Days without Cares, and their 
14 without 


KK PPA uw 
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without Groans ; Their Innocence was their Security, I and 
and their Protection. There was as yet no Bed; of is th 
State, no Ornaments of Pearl, or Embroidery, no oper 
any of thoſe Remorſes that attend them; but the hid 
Heavens were their Canopy ; and the Glories of then durſ 
their Spectacle. The Motions of the Orbs, the Cour, Iron 
ſes of the Stars, and the wonderful Order of Pro. WM on f 
dence, was their Contemplation : There was no fex 


. 


of the Houſe falling; or the Ruſling of a Rat behind of 01 
the Arras; they had no Palaces then like Cities: bu eſt 
they had open Air, and Breathing- room; Chryitl Ml afli 
Fountains, Refreſhing Shades; the Meadows dre and 
up in their Native Beauty, and ſuch Cottages as wer WE or n 
according to Nature, and wherein they lived content Dig: 
edly, without fear either of Lofing, or of Falling, mor 
"Theſe People liv'd without either Solitude, or 2. WT char 
and yet I muſt call them rather Happy, than Wiſe, only 
That Men were generally better before they wen wan 
corrupted, than after, I make no doubt; and I am H 
= to believe, that they were both Stronger and for 
ardier too; but their Wits were not yet come to Thi 
Maturity; for Nature does not give Virtue; and itis Leg 
a kind of Art to become Good: They had not as yet We} 
torn up the Bowels of the Earth for Gold, Silver, d Vit: 
precious Stones; and, ſo far were they from killing Wi ence 
any Man, as we do, for a SpeQacle, that they were Wl tor 
not as yet come to it, either in Fear, or Anger; nay, MM vim 
they ſpar'd the very Fiſhes. But after all this, they him 
were Innocent, becauſe they were Ignorant ; and bot. 
there's a great difference betwixt not Knowing how Wl a 
to offend, and not being Willing to do it. They my 
had, in that rude Life, certain Images and Reſen- Tü. 
blances of Virtue, but yet they fell fhort of Virtue it Neno 
felf, which comes only by Inſtitution, Learning, and ng, 
Study, as it is perfected by Practice. It is indeed Fat 
the End for which we were born, but yet it did not ¶ che 


come into the World with us; and in the beſt of Men, 


before they are inſtructed, we find rather the Matte do 
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| durſt not tru : 
| Iron ; which is the Inſtrument of War, and Contenti- 
on for the other. 
out of the Earth, both the Cauſes and the Inſtruments 
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| 4 the Seeds of Virtue, than the Virtue it ſelf. It 
is the wonderful Benignity of Nature; that has laid 


open to us all things that may do us Good, and only 
hid thoſe things from us that may hurt us: As if ſhe 
us with Gold, and Silver; or with 
It is we our ſelves that have draun 


of our Dangers: And we are ſo vain as to ſet the high- 


eſt Eſteem upon thoſe 9 to which Nature has 
aſſign'd the loweſt Place. 


hat can be more Coarſe, 
and Rude in the Mine, than theſe precious Metals; 


or more Slaviſh; and Dirty, than the People that 


Dig, and Work them? and yet they defile our Minds, 
more than our Bodies; and make the Poſſeſſor fouler 


| than the Artificer of them. Rich Men, in ine, are 
| only the Greater Slaves. Both the One and the Other 
| wants a great deal. 


Har is that Man that Eats only A Temperate 


for Hunger, and Drinks only for Life js a Hap- 


Thirſt ; that ſtands upon his own py Life. 
Legs, and lives by Reaſon, not by Ex- 17 5 
ample; and provides for Uſe, and Neceſſity, not for 
Oſtentation and Pomp. Let us Curb our Appetites, 
encourage Virtue, and rather be beholden to our ſelves 
for Riches than to Fortune, who when a Man draws 


himſelf into a narrow compaſs, has the leaſt Mark at 


him. Let my Bed be Plain and Clean, and my Clothes 
ſo too: my Meat without much Expence, or many 


Waiters ; and neither a Burthen ta my Purſe, nor to 


my Body; nor to go out the ſame way it came in. 


That which is too little for Luxury, is abundantly 
enough for Nature. The End of Eating and- Drink- 
ing, is Satiety; Now, What matters it though one 
Eats and Drinks more, and another leſs, ſo long as 
the one is not a Hungry, nor the other a Thirſt ? Epi- 


c«rus, that limits Pleaſure to Nature, as the Stoicks 
do Virtue, is undoubtedly » the Right ; and thoſs 
„ | tnat + 
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that cite him to authorize their Voluptuouſneſs, do 
exceedingly miſtake him, and only ſeek a good Au- 
thority for an Evil Cauſe : For their Pleaſures of 
Sloth, Gluttony, and Luſt, have no Aﬀinity at al] 
with his Precepts, or Meaning. Tis true, that ut 
firſt fight, his Philoſophy ſeems Effeminate; but he 
that looks nearer him, will find him to be a very braye 
Man only in a Womaniſh Dreſs. 
*Tis a Common Objection, I knoy, 
* Let Pbiloſo- * That theſe Philoſophers do not Live 
phers live as at the Rate they Talk; for they can 
they teach, fatter their Superiors, gather Eſtates 
and be as much concern'd at the Lo; 
of Fortune, or of Friends, as other People: As ſenf- 
ble of Reproaches, as Luxurious in their Eating, and 
Drinking, their Furniture, their Houſes; as Magnif 
cent in their Plate, Servants, and Officers; as Pro- 
fuſe, and Curious in their Gardens, & c. Well! And 
what of all this, or if it were twenty times more! 
Tis ſome degree of Virtue for a Man to condemn 
himſelf; and if he cannot come up to the beſt, to be 
yet better than the worſt; and it he cannot wholly 
{ſubdue his Appetites, however to check, and dimi MW 
niſh them. El de not live, as I preach ; take notice 
that I do not ſpeak of my ſelf, but of Virtue ; not 
am I fo much offended with other Mens Vices, 2 
with my own. All this was objected to Plato, Epicuruy 
Zeno Nor is any Virtue ſo Sacred, as to eſcape Male 
volence. 'The Cynique Demetrius was a great Inſtance 
of Severity, and Mortification ; and one that Imposd 
upon himſelf, neither to poſſeſs any thing, nor ſo muci 
28 to afk it: And yet he had this Scom put upon him, 
That his Profeſſion was Poverty, not Hirtue. Plato is blame 
for Asking Money : Ariftotle for Receiving it; Democntii 
for Negleing-it ; Epicurus for Conſuming it. How Hap 
py were we if we could but come to imitate thele 
Men's Vices; for if we knew our own Condition, we 


Hould find work enough at Home, But, we are uy 
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| People that are making merry ata Play, ora Tavern; 
| when their own Houſes are on fire, and yet they know 
nothing on't. Nay Cato himſelf was ſaid 

| kard ; but Drunkenne/s it ſelf ſhall ſooner be proved to 
be no Crime, than Cato diſhoneſt. They that demo- 
liſh Temples, and overturn Altars, ſhew their Good 
Will, though they can do the Gods no hurt; and ſo 
it fares with thoſe that invade the Reputation of Great 
Men. If the Profeſſors of Virtue be as the World 
calls them, Avaritious, Libidinous, Ambitious ; What 
| are they then that have a Deteſtation for the very 
Name of it? but Malicious Natures do not want Wit 
to abuſe Honeſter Men than themſel ves. It is the 


to be a Drun- 


Practice of the Multitude, to bark at Eminent Men, 


as little r do at Strangers; for they look upon o- 


tber Men's Virtues, as the Upbraiding of their own 
Wickedneſs. We ſhould do well to commend thoſe 
that are Good ; if not, let us paſs them over; but 


however let us ſpare our ſelves; for befide the Blaſ- 


pheming of Virtue, our Rage is to no Purpoſe, But 


to return now to my Text. 


Wr are ready enough to limites - T good to 
thers, but loth to put Bounds and Re · fractiſe Fruga - 


ſtraint upon our ſelves ; though we Iity in Plenty. 


know that many times a Greater Evil 
iscur'd by a Leſs; and the Mind that will not be 
brought to Virtue by Precepts, comes to it frequently 

by Neceflity. Let us try a little to eat upon a Joint 

Stool ; to ſerve our ſelves ; to live within Compaſs, 
and accommodate our Clothes to the End they were 
made for. Occaſional Experiments of our Moderati- 


on gi ve us the beſt Proof of our Firmneſs, and Virtue, 


A well-govern'd Appetite is a great part of Liberty ; - 

and it is a bleſſed Lot, that ſince no Man can have 

all things that he would have, we may all of us forbear 

deſiring what we have not. It is the Office of Tem- 
rance to over-rule us in our Pleaſures : Some ſhe: 
jects, others ſhe Qualifies, and keeps within 
Bounds 7 


— 
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Bounds ; Oh! the Delights of Reſt, when a Man 
comes to be Weary ; and of Meat, when he is hearti- 
Hungry ! I have learn'd (fays our Author) by one 
ourney, how many things we have that are ſuperfly- 

' ous, and how eafily they may be ſpar'd ; for, when 
we are without them, upon Neceſſity, we do not ſo 
much as fee] the Want of them. 'This 1s the Second 
Bleſſed Day (ſays he) that my Friend and I have tra- 
vell'd together: One Waggon carries our ſelves, and 
our Servants; my Mattreſs lyes upon the Ground, 
and I upon that: Our Diet anſwerable to our Lodg · 
ing; and never without our Figs and our Table 
Books. The Muletier without Shoes, and the Mules 
only prove themſelves to be alive by their Walking, 
In this Equipage, I am not willing, I perceive, to 
own my ſelf, but as often as we happen into better 
Company, I preſently fall a bluſhing ; which ſhews, 
that I am not yet confirmed in thoſe things which ! 
approve, and commend : I am nat yet come to own 
my Frugality ; for he that's aſham'd to be ſeen in a 
mean Condition, would he proud of a ſplendid one, 
TI value my ſelf upon what Paſſengers think of me, 
and tacitly renounce my Principles; whereas ſhould 
rather lift up my Voice to be heard by Mankind, and 
tell them, You are all Mad; your Minds are ſet upon Su- 
perftuities, and you value no Man ſor his Virtues, I came 
one Night weary Home, and threw my felf upon the 
Bed, with this Conſideration about me: There is ro- 
thing Iii, that is Well taken, My Baker tells me, he 
has no Bread ; but, ſays he, I may get ſome of your 
Tenants, though I fear 'tis-not Good. No matter, 
faid I, for I'll Ray *till it be better; that is to lay, 
*till my Stomach will be glad of worſe. It is Diſcretion 
ſometimes to practiſe Temperance, and wont out 
ſel ves to a Little; for there are many Difficulties both 
of Time, and Place, that may force us upon it: When 
we come to the Matter of Patrimony ; How ſtrict 
do we examine what every Man is worth, before we 
| | We | tru 
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un trust him with a Penny: Such a Man, we cry, has a 
arti- WF great Eſtate, but it is ſhrewdly incumbred ; a very fair Houſe, _ 


one bat 'twas built with borrow'd Money; a Numerous Family, 
rflu- WW but he does not keep Touch with his Creditors ; if his Debts 
ben were paid, be would not be worth a Groat, Why do we 
t ſo not take the ſame Courſe in other things, and exa- 
ond mine what every Man is worth? Tis not enough. to 


tra- have a long Train of Attendants, vaſt Poſſeſſions, or 
and an Incredible Treaſure in Money, and Jewels; 2 Man 
und, way be Poor for all this. There's only this diffe- 
MW rence at beſt; one Man borrows of the ſurer, and 
1ble- the other of Fortune. What fignifies the Carving or 
Lules WE —_ of the Chariot; Is the Maſter even the better 
eing. or't? 
5 8 Vs cannot cloſe up this Chapter with a more ge- 
etter nerous * Inſtance of Moderation, than 
ews, that of Fabricius. Pyrrbus tempted * The Modera- 
ch | him with a Sum of Mone to betray tion and Brave- 
own bis Country; and Pyrrbas his Phyſici- ef Fabricius, 
in 2 an offer'd Fabricius, for a Sum of Mes Nö 
one. ney, to poiſon his Maſter: But he was too Brave, 
me, | either to be overcome by Gold, or to overcome by 
& Poiſon ; fo that he refus'd the Money, and ad vis'd 
and Pyrrbus to have a Care of Treachery ; and this in the 
n Su. Heat too of a Licentious War: Fabricius valu'd him- 
came ſelf upon his Poverty, and was as much above the 
1 the Thought of Riches, as of Poiſon. Live Pyrrbus, ſays 
| he, by my Friendſbip 5 and turn That to thy Satisfaction, 
| which was before thy Trouble, that is to ſay, That Fabricius 
| could not be Corrupted. — 


CHAP. 
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and hides it in my own Houſe 


Chap. X 


CH A kf. XVI. 


Conſtancy of Mind gives a Man REPTTATION, and nale 
him Happy in deſpite of all MisFoRTUNE, 


f bg Whole Duty of Man may be reduced to the 


Two Points of Abſtinence, and Patience ; Temp. [> 


rance in Proſperity, and Courage in Adverſity, Wo have 
already treated of the Former; and the other folloy; 
now in Courſe. 
| EPICURUS will have it, That 
*AWife Man a * Wiſe Man will Bear all Iyjurig, 
is above Inju- but the Sicks will not allow tho 
FO things to be Injuries, which Epicury 
calls ſo. Now, betwixt theſe Tus 

there is the ſame Difference that we find betwixt Tu 
Gladiators; the one receives Wounds, but yet main 
tains his Ground; the other tells the People, when 
he is in Blood, That 'tis but a Scratch, and will nat 
ſuffer any body to part them. An /[njary cannot be 
received, * it muſt be done: But it may be done, and 
yet not received; as a Man may be in the Water, ani 


not ſwim, but if he ſwims, tis preſum'd that he is in 
the Water. Or if a Blow, or a Shot be le vell'd at uo 


may ſo happen, that a Man may miſs his Aim, or ſome 


Accident interpoſe that may divert the Miſchief 


That which is Hurt is Paſſive, and Inferior to that 
which Hurts it; but you will ſay, that Soorates was con 
demn'dand put to Death, and ſo receiv'dan Injury; but 
I anſwer, that the Tyrants did him an Injury, and yet 
he receiv'd none. He that ſteals any thing from me, 
h I have not 


loſt it, yet he has ſtollen it. He that lyes with hi: 


own Wife, and takes her for another Woman; tho 
the Woman be Honeſt, the Man is an Adulterer. Sup 
poſe a Man gives me a Draught of Poiſen, and |! 
proves not ſtrong enough to kill me; his Guilt : 

nere 


Sh * . Moth. 8 
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never the leſs for the Diſappointment. He that makes 
a Paſs at me, is as much a Murtherer, though I put 
| lit by, as if he had ſtruck me to the Heart. It is the 
mak E Intention, not the Effect, that makes the Wicked- 
W neſs. He is a Thief that has the Will of Killing, and 
E Slaying, before his hand is dipt in Blood: As it is Sa- 
E crilege, the very Intention of laying violent Hands 
\ upon Holy, Things. If a Philoſopher be expos'd to 
ae Torments,.the Axe over his Head, his Body wound- 
Jed, his Guts in his Hands; I will allow him toGroan ; 

Tun for Virtue it ſelf cannot diveſt him of the Nature of 
"WF: Man; but if his Mind ſtand firm, he has diſcharg'd 
thoß his Part, A Great Mind enables a Man to maintain 
his Station with Honour; fo that he only makes uſe 


w_ of what he meets in his ways asa Pilgrim that would 
Tan fain be at his Journey's End. 


. | . ; . 
Fe 115 Ir is the Excellency of a Great Mind * A Great 
to azk nothing, and to want nothing; Man neither 


Im and to ſay, I'll have nothing to do with For- aks anything 
ot b. (e, that repulſes Cato, and prefers Vati- norwants any 


1nd nius. He that quits his Hold, and ac- thing. 
8 1nd counts any thing Good that is not Ho- 
; neſt, runs gaping after Caſualties, ſpends his days in 


* Anxiety, and vain Expectation: That Man is miſera- 
ſome ble. And yet 'tis hard you'll ſay, to be baniſh'd, or 


chef BY cat into Priſon 3. Nay, what if it were to be burnt, 
0 that or any other way deftroy'd ? We have Examples in 
all Ages, and in all Caſes, of Great Men that have 


* triumph'd over all Misfortunes. Metellus ſuffer'd 
4 Erie ſolutely ; Rutilius Chearfally : Socrates diſpu- 
n Ls ted in the Dungeon ; and though he might have made 
e not his Eſcape, refuſed it; to ſhew the World how eafie 
ch her thing it was to ſubdue the Two Great Terrors of 

% Mankind, Death, and a Fay]. Or what ſhall we ſay 
| Sup of Macins Scavola ; a Man only of a Military Courage, 


nd | 
ilt 1s 
neve 


ind without the Help either of Philoſophy, or Let - 
ters: Who, when be found that he had kill'd the 
Secretary, inſtead of Perſenna (the Prince) — * 


* 


_— —— — — 
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Right, Hand to Aſhes for the Miſtake ; and held hi; 
Arm in the Flame, till it was taken away by his very 
Enemies. Porſenna did more eafily pardon Muciy 
for his Intent to kill him, than Macius forgave him. 
ſelf for miſſing of his Aim. He might have done; 
Luckier thing, . but never a Braver. 
2 . Dip not Cato, in the laſt Night o 
* Cato's Con- his * Life, take P/ato to bed with him, 
ſtancy. with his Sword at his Beds- head; the 
one, that he might have Death at hi 
Will; the other, that he might have it in his Power; 
being reſolv'd that no Man fhould be able to ſay, e. 
ther that he kill'd, or that he ſav'd Cato? So ſoon x 
he had compos'd his Thoughts, he took his Sword, 
Fortune, ſays he, I have hitherto fought for my Country'; L. 
berty and for my own, and only that I might live Free amay 
. Freemen ; but the Cauſe is now Toft, and Cato Safe, With 
that Word, he caſt himſelf upon his Sword; and 
after the Phyſicians, that preſs'd in upon him, had 
bound up his Wound, he tore it open again, and f 
Expir'd .with the ſame Greatneſs of Soul that he 
liv'd. But theſe are the Examples, you'll ſay, af 
Men Famous in their Generations. Let us but con 
ſult Hiſtory, and we ſhall find, even in the moſt £6 
feminate of Nations, and the moſt Diffolute of Times 
Men of all Degrees, Ages, and Fortunes; nay even 
Women themſelves, that have overcome the Fear 0 
Death: Which, in truth, is ſo little to be fear'd, that, 
duly conſidered, it is one of the Greateſt Benefits in 
Nature. It was as great an Honour'for Cato, when 
his Party was broken, that he himſelf Rood hisGround, 
as it would have been if he had carry'd the Day, and 
ſettled an Univerſal Peace; For, it is an equal Pri 
dence, to make the: Beſt of a bad Game, and to mi 


nage a good one. The Day that bo Wh Relſel rl 


Played.; and the Night that he Xill'd himſelf, he Real 
as, valuing the Loſs of his Life, and the miſling of a 
Office at the ſame Rate, People, I know, are ap 


Chap 
to pro 
meaſu 


1 Ma! 


Killed 


It is o 


for ot! 
to be a 


appeal 
his OW 
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d hto pronounce upon other Men's Infirmities, by the 
very Wmeaſure of their own, and to think it impoſſible that 
ſaci Ha Man ſhould be content to be Burnt, Wounded, 


him. 


One 1 


Killed, or Shackl'd, though in ſome Caſes he may. 
It is only for a Great Mind to judge of Great Things; 
for otherwiſe, that which is our Infirmity, will ſeem 
to be another Bodies; as a ſtreight Stick in the Water 
appears to be crooked : He that yields, draws upon 


ht of 


| 
him; 


3 the is own Head his own Ruin; for we are ſure to get 
at dune better of Fortune, if we do but ſtruggle with her. 
wet; rencers and Wreſtlers we ſee what Blows, and Bruiſ- 
y, cies they endure, not only for Honour, but for Exer- 
on M Wciſe, If we turn our Backs once, we are routed and 
'ord ; purſu'd: That Man only is Happy, that draws Good 
et of Evil; that ſtands faſt in his Judgment, and 
among 


unmov'd with any External Violence: or however, ſo 
itile mov'd, that the keeneſt Arrow in the Quiver of 
Fortune is but as the prick of a Needle to him, rather 


With 
and 


bi ben a Wound: And All her other Weapons fall up- 
1nd en him only as Hail upon the Roof of a Houſe, that 
at he Wrickles, and skips off again, without any Damage to 
ay, the lohabitant. | | 


t con- 
t Et. 


mes, 


A Generous, and a Clear-fighted + | 
oung Man, will take it for a Hap- * The Greateſt 
pineſs to encounter ill Fortune. *Tis Evil in Adver- 


eren othing for a Man to hold up his Head ſity is the ſub- 
car dea Calm; but to maintain his Poſt, mitting to is. 
„theben all others have quitted their | 
fits round, and there to ſtand upright, where other 
when en are beaten down, this is Divine, and Praiſe- 
round, orthy. What Ill is there in Torments, or in thoſe 
„ and Wings which we commonly account Grievous Croſ- 
Frs: The Great Evil is the want of Courage; the 
o m1 Wowing, and Submitting to them; which can never 
+d, he Wappen to a Wiſe Man; for he ſtands upright under 
Kean) Weight; Nothing that is to be borne diſpleaſes 
; of a0 Wim ; he knows his Strength; and, whatſoever may 


re apt 


5 de any Man's Lot, he never complains of, if it be his 


Own. 
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own. Nature, he ſays, deceives no body ; ſhe dow 
not tell us, whether our Children ſhall be Fair, ot Man 


Foul; Wiſe, or Fooliſh; Good Subjects, or 'Fraitors, ſoe ve 
nor whether our Fortune ſhall be e or Bad. We pot c 
muſt not judge of a Man by his Ornaments ; but {tri N gicti 
him ot all the r and the Impoſtures of For- Full 
tune; nay, of his very Body too; and look into hi 


Mind. If he can ſee a naked Sword at his Eyes, with: _ 
out ſo much as winking; if he make it a thing indi-, 
ferent to him, whether his Life go out at his Throat, 
or at his Mouth; if he can hear himſelf Sentenc'd tg 
Torments, or Exiles; and under the very Hand f 
the Executioner, ſay thus to himſelf, A/ this I an pn. 
vided for, and tis no more than a Man, that is to ſuffer tis 
Fate of Humanity, This is the Temper of Mind, that 
ſpeaks a Man Happy ; and without this, all the Con- 
uences of External Comforts fignifie no more thar 
the Perſonating of a King upon the Stage; when the 
Curtain is drawn, we are Players again. Not that! 
| pretend to exempt a Wiſe Man out of the Numberdf 
en, as if he had no Senſe of Pain. But I reckon 


him as compounded of Body, and Soul : The Body ioh 
is Irrational, and may be Gz11'a, Burnt, Tortur'd: aua 
but the Rational Part is Fearleſs, Invincible, and not Ity, 
to be ſhaken. This is it that I reckon upon as the Neat 
Supreme Good of Man; which, 'till it be perfected, Piſe⸗ 
is but an unſteady Agitation of Thought; and in the Place 


Perfection, an Immoveable Stability. It is not in out 
Contentions with Fortune, as in thoſe of the Theatre, 
where we may throw down our Arms, and pray for 
Quarter : But here we muſt die Firm and Reſolute 
There needs no Encouragement to thoſe things which 
we are inclin'd to by a Natural Inſtin& ; as the Prefer 
vation of our ſelves with Eaſe, and Pleaſure ; but, it 
it comes to the Tryal of our Faith by Torments, ot 
of our Courage b 4 theſe are Difficulties thu 
we muſt be arm'd againſt by Philoſophy and Precept: 
And yet all this is no more than what we were boy 


IT 
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to; and no Matter of Wonder at all; ſo that a Wiſe 


Man prepares himſelf for't ; as expecting that what- 


ſoe ver May be, Will be. My Body is frail, and liable, 


not only to the Impreſſions of Violence, but to Af- 
flictions alſo, that Naturally ſucceed our Pleaſures. 
Full Meals bring Crudities: Whoring and Drinking 
make the Hands to ſhake, and the Knees to tremble. 
It is only the Surprize, and Newnels of the thing, 

which makes that Misfortune Terrible, which by Pre- 
meditation might be made eaſie to us. For, that which 
Home People make Light by Sufferance, others do by 


Fore-ſight, Whatſoever is neceſſary, we muſt bear 


patiently, *T'is no new thing to die; no new my 
to mourn, and no new thing to be merry again. Muft 
de Poor? I ſhall have Company; In Baniſbment? L'Il 


hink my ſelf born there. If I Die, I ſhall be no more 
ick; and 'tis a thing I can do but once. 

LEr us never wonder at any. thing 

* we are born to; for no Man has * Let no Man 


Reaſon to complain, where we are all be ſurprized 


in the ſame Condition. He that eſcapes, vith what he 
ight have ſuffer d; and *tis but E- is born o. 

val to ſubmit to the Law of Morta- 

Iity, We muſt undergo the Colds of Winter, the 
Heats of Summer; the Diſtempers of the Air, and 
Diſeaſes of the Body. A wild Beaſt meets us in one 


Place, and a Man that is more Brutal, in another; we 


ire here aflaulted by Fire, there by Water. Deme- 
us was reſery'd by Providence for the Age he lived 
a; to fhew, that neither the Times could corrupt 
im, nor he reform the People. He was a Man of an 


Wxat Judgment, ſteady to his 2 and of a 


rong Eloquence; not Finical in his Werds, but his 


Penſe was Maſculine, and Vehement. He was ſo 


alified in his Life, and Diſcourſe, that he ſerv'd 


Poth for an Example, and a Reproach. If Fortune 
Should have offer 


e Poſſeſſion of the Whole World, upon Condition 


that Man the Government, and 


not 
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not to lay it down again; I dare ſay he would hate 
refus'd it: and thus have Expoſtulated the matter 
with you. Why ſhould you tempt a Freeman to put hi 
Shoulder under a'Burthen ; or an Honeſt Man to pollute hin 
ſelf with the Dregs of Man kind? Why do you offer me tl 
Spoils of Princes, and of Nations, and the Price not only ( 
your Blood, but of your Souls? It is the part of a Grey 
Mind to be Temperate in Proſperity, Reſolute in 
Adverfity ; To deſpiſe what the Vulgar admire; and 
to prefer a Mediocrity to an Exceſs. Was not Secu. 
tes oppreſs'd with Poverty, Labour, nay and the worl 
of Wars in his own Family, a Fierce and Turbulent 
Woman to his Wife? Were not his Children Indoci- 
ble, and like their Mother? After Seven and Twenty 
Years ſpent in Arms, he fell under a Slavery to the 
Thirty Tyrants, and moſt of them his bitter Enemies: 
He came at laſt to be Sentenc'd as a Violator of Religi 
on, a Corrupter of Youth, and à Common Enemy to God ani 
Man. After this, he was Impriſon'd, and put to Death 
by Poiſon, which was all ſo far from working upon 
his-Mind, that it never ſo much as altered his Coun 
tenance. We are: te bear ill Accidents, as unkiad 
 Seafons, Diſtempers, or Diſeaſes 5 and why may ve 

not teckon the Actions of wicked Men even among 
thoſe Accidents ; Their Deliberations.are not Cour 
ſels, but Frauds, Snares, and Inordinate Motions of 
the Mind ; and they are never without a Thouſand 
Pretences, and Occafions of doing a Man Miſchiti, 
They have their Informers, their Knights of the Polt 
they can make an Intereſt with Powerful Men, and 
one may be Robb'd as well upon the Bench, as upon 
the High- way. They lye in wait for Advantages, and 
live in perpetual Agitation, betwixt Hope, and Feat; 
whereas he that is truly. Compos'd, will ſtand a 
Shocks, either of Violences, Flatteries, or Menace 
without Perturbation. It is an inward Fear that males 
us Curious after what we hear abroad. 


— 
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have IT is an Error to attribute either 
ater NC, or Il to * Fortune; but the Mat- The Worksof 
1 of it we may; and we our ſelves Fortune are nei- 
e hin: Nire the Occaſion of it, being, in Effect, ther Good nor 
ne tle he Artificers of our own Happineſs, Evil. 
yer Miſery : For the Mind is above 
GreaW'ortune ; if that be Evil, it makes every thing elſe 


ute in Wo too: But if it be Right, and Sincere, it corrects 


; ndr hat is Wrong, and mollifies what is hard, with 
Herr Modeſty, and Courage. There's a Great Difference 
my among thoſe that the World calls Wiſe Men. Some 
ulent 


ike up private Reſolutions of oppoſing Fortune, but 


ndoci hey cannot go through with them; tor they are ei- 
ag ther dazled with Splendor on the one hand, or af- 
to the 


righted with Terrors on the other: But there are 
others that will cloſe, and grapple with Fortune, and 

ill come off Victorious. Mucius overcame the Fire; 
Regulus, the Gibbet; Socrates, Poiſon ; Rutilius, Bani ſh- 


mies: 
: Relig 
rod ani 


DeathWrent ; Cato, Death; Fabricius, Riches 3 Tubero, Po- 
g uP00Werty.; and Sextius, Honours, But there are ſome a- 
Co ain ſo Delicate, that they cannot ſo much as bear a 
unkig 


Scandalous Report; which is the ſame thing as if a 


nay beg lan ſhould quarrel for being juſtled in a Croud, or 
amo; aſh'd as he walks in the Streets. He that has a great 
Cour ay to go, muſt expect a Slip, to ſtumble, and to be 
ons od. To the Luxurious Man, Frugality is a Puni ſh- 
zouland nent; Labour and Induſtry, to the Slugeard ; nay, 
1ſ{chiet, tudy it ſelf is a Torment to him: Not that theſe 
e Polt hings are hard to us by Nature, but we our ſelves 
en, are Vain and Irreſolute: Nay, we wonder many of 
as ups, how any Man can live without Wine, or endure 
es, aue riſe ſo early in a Morning. 
Feat BR A brave Man muſt expect to be * Virtue is Glo- 
tand al oled; for he is to ſteer his Courſe in vious in Extre- 
lenic* he Teeth. of Fortune, and to work a- mittes, 
it maleeinſt Wind and Weather. In the 


uffering of Torments, tho' there appears but one 
irtue, a Man exerciſes many, That which is moſt 
Eminent 


|. 
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Eminent is Patience (which is but a Branch of For. 
titude.) But there is Prudence alfo in the Choice gf 
the Action, and in the Bearing what we cannot x. 
void; and there is Conſtancy in Bearing it Reſolute. 
ly: And there is the ſame Concurrence alſo of ſeye. 
ral Virtues in other Generous Undertakings. When 
Leonidas was to carry his 300 Men into the Straits uf 
the Thermopyle, to put a Rop to Xerxes his huge Army: 
Come, fellow Soldiers, ſays he, eat your Dinners here, asf 
Jon were to Sup in another World, And they an{wer' 
155 Reſolution. How plain, and imperious was that 
ſhort Speech of Cæditius to his Men upon a deſperate 
Action? And, how glorious a Mixture was there in 
it both of Bravery and Prudence? Soldiers, ſays he, | 
ig neceſſary for us to go, but it is not neceſſary for us to vetur, 
This Brief and pertinent Harangue, was worth Ten 
Thouſand of the frivolous Cavils, and Diſtinctions of 
the Schools, which rather break the Mind, than for- 
tifie it; and when 'tis once perplexed, and prick't 
with Difficulties and Scruples, there they leave it, 
Our Paſſions are Numerous, and Strong, and not to 
be maſter'd with Quirks, and 'Fricks, as if a Mar 
ſhould undertake to defend the Cauſe of God, and 
Men, with a Bulruſh. It was a Remarkable Piece 
of Honour, and Policy together, that Action of (+ 
ſar's, upon the taking of Pompey's Cabinet at the Bat 
tel of Phar/alia : Tis 8 that the Letters in if 
might have diſcover'd who were his Friends, and 
who his Enemies; and yet he burnt it without f 
much as opening it: Eſteeming it the nobleſt wi 
of Pardoning, to keep himſelf ignorant both of tht 
Offender, and of the Offence. It was a brave It 
ſence of Mind alſo in Alexander, who, upon Advic 
that his Phyſician Philip intended to poi ſon him, too 
the Letter of Advice in one Hand, and the Cup f 
the other; delivering Philip the Letter to Read, wii 
he himſelf drank the Potion. ood 
00! 
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be. Sour are of Opinion, cat Death 

ce of gives 2 Man Courage to ſupport * Viriue is In- 
10t ain, and that Pain fortifi a Man a- vincible. 

blue. Neainſt Death: Bur I ſay rath©c», that a 


ſerve Mike Man depends upon himicit againſt Both, and 
When that he does not either {uffer with Patience in hopes 
its of f Death, or Die willingly becauſe he is weary of 
\rmy; ite; but he bears the one, and waits for the other, 
, nd carries Divine Mind through all the Accidents 


werd f Human Life. He looks upon Faith and Honeſty, 
s that ſs the moſt Sacred Good of Mankind, and neither to 
perate ſhe ſorc'd by Neceſſity, nor corrupted by Reward: Kill, 
ere in urn, Tear him in Pieces, he will be true to his Truſt $ 


he, Mind the more any Man labours to make him diſcover 
return, Secret, the deeper will he hide it. Reſolution is 
h Te he 1 Defence of Human Weakneſs, and 
10ns of iſt is a wonderful Providence that attends it. Horatius 
an for- ſecles oppos'd his fingle Body to the Whole Army, 
pricki ill the Bridge was cut down behind him, and then 
Ave it, 15 into the River, with his Sword in his Hand, 
not nd came off ſafe to his Party. There was a Fellow 


a Maßzzveſtion'd about a Plot upon the Life of a Tyrant, 


2d, and nd put to the Torture to declare his Confederates : 
e Piece le nam'd, by one, and one, all the Tyrant's Friends 
1 of it were about him; and {till as they were named, 
he Bar ey were put to Death: The Tyrant aſk'd him at 
ers in st, if there were any more. Yes, ſays he, you your 
Js, an0Elf were in the Plot; and now you have never 
thout other Friend left you in the World: Whereupon 
eft we Tyrant cut the Throats of his own Guards. He 
1 of tr: the Happy Man that is the Maſter of himſelf, and tri- 
ve Pre b over the Fear of Death, which has overcome the Con- 
| Advics perors of the Werlid. 

m, too 


d : While 
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Good Example; befide that it is the greateſt Obl. 


draw from the Examples of it. Tis too much t 
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SHA. XVII. 


Our HAI N RSS depend; in a great Meaſure upon 15 
Choice of our COMPANY, 


HE Comfort of Life depends upon Convert. 
on. Good Offices and Concord; and Hum 
Society, is like the Working of an Arch of Stone; 
all would fall to the Ground, if one Piece did nut 
ſupport another. Above all things, let us have a ten. an 
derneſs for Blood; and it is yet too little not to hurt, 
unleſs we profit one another. We are to Relieve th: 
Diſtreſſed; to put the Wanderer into his Way; 
and to divide our Bread with the Hungry: Which i; 
but the doing of Good to our ſelves; be we are only Wi 
ſeveral Members of one Great Body. Nay, we a: Hhoſe 
all of a Conſanguinity ; form'd of the ſame Materials, 
and defigned to the ſame End: This obliges us to : 


mutual Tenderneſs, and Converſe ; and the other, Nis Ar 


to live with a Regard to Equity, and Juſtice. The 
Love of Society 1s Natural ; but the Choice of our 
Company is matter of Virtue, and Prudence. Noble 
Examples ſtir us up to Noble Actions; and the very 
Hiſtory of Large and Publick Souls, inſpires à Man 
with Generous Thoughts. It makes a Man long to 
be in Action; and doing of ſomething that the Wolle 
may be the better for; as Protecting the Weak, De 
livering the Oppreſs'd, Puniſhing the Inſolent. |: 


is a Great Bleſſing, the very Conſcience of giving: 
denco 


e loſe 
as no 
leaſur 
abour 
my 
be 
Y,a | 


gation any Man can lay upon the Age he lives in. He 
that converſes with the Proud, ſhall be puffed up; ? 
Luſtful Acquaintance makes a Man 1 and 
the way to — 2 Man from Wickedneſs, is to with 


have them near us, but more to have them within us: 


III Examples, Pleaſure, and Eaſe, are no doubt of! 


areal 


Ja. 
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great Corrupters of Manners. A Rocky Ground har- 
dens the Horſes Hoof: The Mountaineer makes the 
peſt Soldier; the Miner makes the beſt Pionier; and 
Severity of Diſcipline fortifies the Mind. In all Ex- 
ceſſes, and Extremities of Good, and of Ill Fortune, 
Jet us have Recourſe to Great Examples, that have 


lat. MWcontemn'd Both. Theſe are the beſt Inſtructors that Teach 
man their Lives, and prove their Words by their Actions. 

one; As an ill Air may endanger a Good . 
1 no: Conſtitution, ſo may a * Place of II] * Avoid even 
\ ter- Nxample endanger a Good Man. Nay, Diſſolute Places, 
hurt, here are ſome Places that have a kind as well as loeſe 
e the f Privilege to be Licentious, and Companions. 
Way; bere Luxury, and Diſſolution of | 

ich is lanners ſeem to be Lawful ; for Great Examples 


only ire both Authority, and Excuſe to Wickedneſs. 
W hoſe Places are to be avoided as Dangerous to our 


e e 

erials Planners. Hannibal himſelf was Unmann'd by the 
to 2 ooleneſs of Campania, and though a Conqueror by 
other, Wis Arms, he was overcome by his Pleaſures. I would 


ſoon live among Butchers, as among Cooks; not, 
but that a Man may be Temperate in any Place 

ut, to ſee Drunken Men Raggering up and down e- 
ery where ; and only the Spectacles of Luſt, Luxury, 
d Excels, before our Eyes, it is not ſafe to expoſe 
ur ſelves to the Temptation. If the Vidtorious Han- 
bal himſelf could not reſiſt it, What ſhall become 
t us that are ſubdu'd, and give Ground to our Luſts 
Iready ? He that has to do with an Enemy in his 
reaſt, has a harder Taſk upon him than he that is 


in 1 

001 encounter one in the Field: his Hazard is Greater if 
n. He e loſes Ground, and his Duty is Perpetual ; for he 
up; 0 Place, or Time for Reſt. If I give way to 
« . 2nd eaſure, 1 muſt alſo yield to Grief, to Poverty, to 

3 with abour, Ambition, Anger, till L am torn to Pieces 


my Misfortunes, and my Luſts. But, againſt all 
nis, Philoſophy propounds a Liberty, that is to 
}, a Liberty from the Service of Accidents, and 

| K Fortune. 
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Fortune. There is not any thing that does morel arity o 
Miſchief to Mankind, than Mercenary Maſters of Polyer 
Philoſophy, that do not Live as they Teach; They No 
give a Scandal to Virtue, How can any Man expeꝗ we co 
that a Ship ſhould ſteer a Fortunate Courſe, when the 
Pilot lyes wallowing in his own Vomit? *Tis an uſ;] 
thing, firſt to learn to do Ill our ſelves, and then: 
inſtru others to do ſa: But, that Man muſt need; 
be very Wicked, that has gather'd into himſelf th; 
Wickedneſs of other People. much 
| Tk beſt Converſation is with th ſhort. 
* Practical * Philoſophers : That is to ſay, with ſtancy 
Philoſophers are ſuch of them as teach us Matter, no ſhoule 
the beſt Com- Words: that Preach to us 'I'hirgs n:{ mind i 
_ pany, ceſſary, and keep us to the Practica Natur 
of them. There can be no Peace i go ove 
Human Life, without the Contempt of all Eventsthe C. 
There is nothing that either puts better Thought hall; e 
into a Man, or ſooner ſets him Right that is out ſtand 
the way, than a good Companion. For, the Exam kind e 
ple has the Force of a Precept, and touches the Heat chief 
with an Affection to Goodneſs. And not only . Avarie 
frequent Hearing, and Seeing of a Wiſe Man de ligt great 
us, but the very Encounter of him ſuggeſts profitabiand a 
Contemplations ; ſuch as a Man finds himſelf movWever h 
with, when he goes into an Holy Place, I will takinen, 
more Care with Whom I Eat, and Drink, than Nu Whick 
for without a Friend, the Table is a Manger. \Wrſthe W 
ting does well; but Perſonal Diſcourſe, and Com the M. 
fation does better: For Men give great Credit WM The b 
their Ears, and take ſtronger Impreſſions from Lylthole, 
ample than Precept. Cleanthes had never hit Zero WW Theſe 
to the Life, if he had not been with him in all Leara. 
Privacies ; if he had not watch'd, and obſerv'd hinthe H. 
whether or no he Practis'd as he Taught, PI that! 
more from Socrates his Manners, than trom his ri: Wome | 
and it was not the School, but the Company, and ban . 
Mead a 


E Py” - 


— 


— 
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more] arity of Epicurus, that made Metrodoyus, Hermachus, and 
ers off Polyenus ſo Famous. : 

They Now though it be by Inſtinct that The more Com- 
xp-J] we covet Society, and avoid Solitude, pany the move 
en th] we ſhould yet take this along with us, Danger. 

uſuaſl That the more Acquaintance the more 

nen tel Danger. Nay, there is not one Man of an Hundred 
needÞ that is to be truſted with himſelf, If Company can- 
If thel not alter us, it may interrupt us; and he that ſo 
much as tops upon the Way, loſes a great deal of a 
ſhort Life; which we yet make ſhorter by our Incons 
fancy. If an Enemy were at our Heels, What haſte 


th the 


) Witt . 
r, nol ſhould we make? But Death is ſo, and yet we never 
gs ne mind it. There is no venturing of Tender and Eaſie 


ractice 
ace 1 
;vents 
ought 
out 0 
Exam 
Hear 


Natures among the People; for 'tis odds that they'll 
20 over to the Major Party. It would perhaps ſhake 


all; even when our Reſolutions are at the Height, to 
ſtand the Shock of Vice that preſſes upon us with a 
kind of Publick Authority, It is a World of Miſ- 
chief that may be done by one Single Example of 


ly thEArarice or Luxury. One Voluptuous Palate makes 2 
elighi great many. A wealthy Neighbour ſtirs up Envy, 
zfitablMand a Fleering Companion moves [ll Nature where- 
mor erer he comes. What will become of thoſe People 


i taggen, that expoſe themſelves toa Popular Violence? 


VL W hich is ill both ways; either if they comply with 
Pag de Wicked, becauſe they are many, or quarrel with 


Zonvel 
edit t 
m E 
Zero 
all h. 
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anti 


tne Multitude, becauſe they are not Principled alike. 
The beſt way is to retire, and aſſociate only with 
thoſe, that may be the better for us; and we for them. 
Theſe Reſpe&s are Mutual, for while we Teach, we 
Learn, To deal freely; I dare not truſt my ſelf in 
tne Hands of much Company: I never go abroad, 
that I come home again the ſame Man I went out. 
ome thing or other that I had put in Order is diſ- 
ompos'd ; Some Paſſion that I had ſubdu'd, gets 
bead again; and 'tis juſt with our Minds, as it is after 
K 2 8 long 


the Conſtancy of Socrates, Cato, Lalius, or any of us 


—— — 
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even for that ſingle Reaſon, a Man would not be with 
out it. Beſide, That it is a Sovereign Antidote 2 
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a long Indiſpoſition with our Bodies; we are grown 
ſo tender, that the leaſt Breath of Air expoſes us to Fi 
a Relapſe. And it is no wonder, if a Numerous Con- us 
verfation, be Dangerous, where there is ſcarce any c. 
fingle Man, but by his Diſcourſe, Example, or Be. MW ce 
haviour, does either Recommend to us, or Imprint an 
in us, or by a kind of Contagion, inſenſibly infect us M 
with one Vice or other; and the more People the of 
reater is the Peril. Eſpecially let us have a Care of th 
Publick Spectacles, where Wickedneſs inſinuates it c, 
ſelf with Pleaſure; and above all others, let us avoid pe 
Spectacles of Cruelty, and Blood; and have nothing th; 
to do with thoſe that are perpetually Whining and th: 
Complaining ; there may be Faith and Kindneſs we 
there, but no Peace. People that are either Sad, or {p: 
Fearful, we do commonly, for their own ſakes, ſet a the 
Guard upon them, for fear they ſhould make an II T. 
Uſe of being alone: eſpecially the Imprudent, who at 
are {till contriving of Miſchief, either for others, ot Mp cit 


for themſelves; in Cheriſhing their Luſts, or Form- 2 
ing their Deſigns. So much for the Choice of a Con- 
panion, we ſhall now proceed to that of a Friend, Cb 


CCC T 
HAF. XVIII. 
The BrxesINGs of FRIENDSHIP, 


F all Felicities, the moſt Charming is that of: 
| Firm end Gentle Friendſhip, It ſweetens all out 
Cares ; diſpels our Sorrows, and Counſels us in all 
Extremities. Nay, if there were no other Comfort 
in't, than the bare exerciſe of ſo Generous a Virtue, 


gainſt all Calamities; even againſt the Fear of Deati 
it ſelf, * 
J 
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Bur, we are not yet to number our 
Friends * by the Vi/its that are made * Every Man 
us; and to confound the Decencies of i not a Friend 
Ceremony and Commerce, with the Offi- that makes us 
ces of United Affections. Caius Graccus, a Viſit. 
and after him, Livius Druſus were the 
Men that introduced among the Roman, the Faſhion 
of ſeparating their Viſitants: Some were taken into 
their Cloſet, others were only admitted into the Anti- 


chamber; and ſome again were fain to wait in the Hall 


perhaps, or in the Court. So that they had their Firſt, 


| their Second, and their Third-rate Friends; but none ot 
| them True: Only they are called ſo in Courſe, as 
| we falute Strangers with ſome Title or other of Re- 
| ſpect at a Venture. There's no depending upon 


thoſe Men that only take their Compliment in their 
Turn, and rather ſlip through the Door, than enter 


gat it: He will find himſelf in a great Miſtake, that 


either ſeeks for a Friend in a Palace, or tries him ar 
a Feaſt, 


Tun great Difficulty reſts in the * The Choice 


| Choice of him; that is to ſay, in the of a Friend. 


Firſt Place, let him be Virtuous ; for 


| Vice is Contagious, and there's no truſting of the 
| Sound, and the Sick together: And he ought to be a 
| Wiſe Man too, if a Body knew where to find him: 
But, in this Caſe, he that is leaſt Ill, is Beſt; and 


the higheſt 75 of Human Prudence is only the 
ly. That Friendſhip, where Men's 
Affections are Cemented by an Equal, and by a Com- 


men Love of Goodneſs ; it is not either Hope, or 


Fear, or any Private Intereſt that can ever diſſolve it; 
but we carry it with us to our Graves, and lay down 
our Lives for it with Satisfaction. Paulinas Good, 
and mine (ſays our Author) were ſo wrapt up toge- 
ther, that in conſulting her Comfort, I provided or 
my own: and when I could not prevail upon her to 
take leſs Care for me, ſhe prevail'd upon me to take 
i more 


* 


2— 
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more Care for my ſelf. Some People make it a Que bat! 
tion, Whether is the greater Delight, the Enjoying Rero 
of an Old Friendſhip 5 or the Acquiring of a New i 
One: bur, itis in Preparing of a Friendſhip, and in 
the Poſſeſſion of it, as it is with a Husbandman, in 
Sowing, and Reaping: His Delight is the Hope of 


his Labour in the one Caſe, and the Fruit of it in the "doh 
other. My Converſation lyes among my Books, but Con 
yet in the Letters of a Friend, methinks I have his Xl 
Company ; and when I anſwer them, . do not only * 
Write, but Speak: And in effect, a Friend is an Eye, ae 
a Heart, a Tongue, a Hand, at all Diſtances, When Whe 
Friends ſee one another perſonally, they do not ſce WW . 
one another as they do when they are divided, where 1 
the Meditation dignifies the Proſpect: But they ate 1 
effectually in a great Meaſure abſent, even when they = C 
are preſent. Conſider their Nights apart; their pri- 111 
vate Studies; their ſeparate Employments, and Ne. Com 
ceſſary Viſits, and they are almoſt as much together, dae 
divided, as preſent. True Friends are the Whole 3 
World to one another; and he that is a Friend to ; "| 
himſelf, is alſo a Friend to Mankind. Even in my W 
very Studies, the greateſt Delight I take in what ! fully 
Learn, is the Teaching of it to others: For there's no LE 
Reliſh, methinks, in the Poſſeſſing of any thing with- WM * 
out a Partner: Nay, if Wiſdom it felt were offer d me, * 
upon Condition only of keeping it to my ſelf, L HSudH mak 
undoubtedly refuſe it. 2 na 
LUCILIUS tells me, that he ws : th 
There muſt Written to by a * Friend, but cuti- "Bag 
be no Reſerves ons me withal, not to ſay any thing A B. 
in Friendſhip. to him of the Affair in Queſtion ; tor temp 
Rn he himſelf ſtands upon the ſame Guard. Wil chat 
What is this, but to affirm, and to deny the ſame Bi p.-. 
thing, in the ſame Breath; in calling a Man a Friend, inter 
whom we dare not truſt as our own Soul? For there Prof) 
mult be no Reſerves in Friendſhip: As much Del! goes 


beration as you pleaſe before the League is A 


2 
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but no Doubtings, or Jealouſies after. Tis a prepo- 
gerbus Weakneſs to Love a Man before we Know him, 
and not to Care for him after. It requires Time to 
:onfider of a Friendſhip ; but, the Reſolution once 
taken, Entitles him to my very Heart: I look upon 
| my Thoughts to be as ſafe in his Breaſt, as in my 
on; I ſhall, without any Scruple, make him the 
| Confident of my moſt Secret Cares and Counſels. It 
goes 4 great way toward the making of a Man Faith- 
ful, to let him underſtand, that you think him ſo; 
and he that does but ſo much as ſuſpeCt that I will. 
| deceive him, gives me a kind of Right to cozen him. 
When lam with my Friend, methinks I am alone, 
and as much at Liberty to ſpeak any thing, as to think 
it; and as our Hearts are one, fo muſt be our Inte- 
reſts, and Convenience: For Friendſhiplays all things 
in Common, and nothing can be Good to the one, 
| that is III to the other, I do not ſpeak of ſuch a 
| Community as to deſtroy one another's Propriety ; 
| but as the Father, and the Mother have Two Chil- 
| dren, not one a piece, but each of them 'I'wo, 

Bur, let us have a Care above all 

| things, that our Kindneſs * be right- * A Generous 
| fully founded; for where there is any Frienaſbip. 
other Invitation to Friend ſhip than the 

| Friendſhip it ſelf, that Friendſhip will be Bought, - 
and Sold, He derogates from the Majeſty of it, that 
makes it only dependent upen Good Fortune, It is 
2 narrow Confideration for a Man to. pleaſe himſelf 
in the Thought of a Friend, becauſe, ſays he, I ſpall 
have one to help me, when I am Sick, in Priſon, or in Want. 
A Brave Man ſhould rather take Delight in the Con- 
templation of Doing the ſame Offices for another. He 
that loves a Man for his own ſake, is in an Error. A 
Friendſhip of Intereſt cannot laſt any longer than the 
Intereſt it ſelf ; and this is the Reaſon that Men in 
Proſperity are ſo much follow'd; and when a Man 
goes down the Wind, no Body comes near him. Tem- 


KR 4 porary 
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1 Friends will never ſtand the Teſt. One Nat 
is forſaken for Fear or Profit; another is betray'd. Ii 
a Negotiation, not a Friendſhip, that has an Eye t, 
Advantages: only through the Corruption of Time; 
that which was formerly a Friendfhip, is now become 
a Defign upon a Booty : Alter your Teſtament, and 
you loſe your Friend. But, my End of Friendſhip, 
is to have one dearer to me than my ſelf ; and for the 
ſaving of whoſe Life, I would chearfully lay dong 
my own: taking this along with me; that only Wise 
Men can be Friends; others are but Companions, 
and that there's a great Difference alſo betwixt Lose 
and Friendſhip ; The one may ſometime do us Hurt, 
the other always does us Good ; for one Friend i; 
Helpful to another in all Caſes, as well in Profperity, 
as Affliction. We receive Comfort even at a Diſtance, 
from thoſe we Love, but then it is Light and Faint, 
whereas Preſence, and Converſation touches us t9 
the Quick; eſpecially if we find the Man we Lore 
to be ſuch a Perſon as we wiſh. | | 
| Ir is uſual with Princes to Re. 
The Lofsof « proach the Living, by commending 
Friend is hardly the Dead; and to praiſe thoſe People 
to be Repaired, for ſpeaking Truth, from whom ther? 
is no longer any Danger of Hearing it, 
This is Auguſtus his Caſe. He was forc'd to Brhiſh 
his Daughter Julia, for her Common and Proſtituted 
Impudence ; and fill, upon Freſh Informations, he 
was often heard to ſay ; If Agrippa, or Mecænas, bat 
been now alive, this would never have been, But yet wher: 
.the Fault lay, may be a Queſtion ; for perchance it 
was his own, that had rather complain for the Want 
of them, than ſeek for others as Good. The Roman 
Loſſes by War, and by Fire, 2 could quickly 
Supply, and Repair; but for the Loſs of Two Friend 
he lamented his Whole Life after. Xerxes, (a Vain 
and a Fooliſh Prince) when he made War upon 
Greece, one told him, Tuould never come to a * A- 
N 1 6 | notner, 
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not her, That he would find only empty Cities, and Countries, 

| for they <vould not ſo much as ftand the very Fame of his com- 
ing. Others ſooth'd him in the Opinion of his Pro- 
| digious Numbers; and they all concurr'd to puff him 
| up to his Deſtruction. Only Demaratus adviſed him, 
not to depend too much upon his Numbers, for he 
would rather find them a Burthen to him, than an Ad- 
vantage: And that 30o Men in the Straits of the Moun- 
© tains would be ſufficient to give a Check to his Whole 
Army: and that ſuch an Accident would undoubted- 
| ly turn his Vaſt Numbers to his Confuſion. It fell 
out afterward as he foretold, and he had Thanks 
for his Fidelity, A miſerable Prince, that among ſo 
many Thouſand Subjects, had but one Servant to tell 
him Truth! 5 


28888 ———. —8———, 8 8858 
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| Ze that would be Happy, muſt take an Acconnt of bis 
TIME. 


N the Diſtribution of Human Life, we find, That 
12 great part of it paſſes away in Evil doing; A great- 
er yet, in doing juſt Nothing at all; and effectually, 
| the Whole in doing Things beſide our Buſineſs. Some 
hours we beſtow upon Ceremony, and Servile Atten- 
| dances; Some upon our Pleaſures, and the Remain- 
der runs at Waſte, What a deal of Time is it that 
we ſpend in Hopes, and Fears; Love, and Revenge; 
in Balls, Treats, making of Intereſts; Suing for Of. | 
fices, Solliciting of Caules, and Slaviſh Flatteries 1 
The ſhortneſs of Life, I knew, is the Common Com- 
rr both of Fools, and Philoſophers; as if the 
Lime we have, were not ſufficient for our Duties, But 
tis with our Lives as with our Eſtates, a good Hus- 
band makes a Little go a Er way s whereas let the 
7 Reyenue 
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Revenue of a Prince fall into the Hand of a Prodigal, 
tis gone in a Moment. So that the Time allotted ys, 
if it were well imployed, were abundantly enough to 
anſwer all the Ends, and Purpoſes of Mankind. But, 
we ſquander it away in Avarice, Drink, Sleep, Luxury, 
Ambition; Fawning Addreſſes, Envy, Rambling 
Voyages; Impertinent Studies, Change of Councils, 
and the like ; and when our Portion is ſpent, we find 
the want of it, though we gave no heed to it in the 
Paſſage: Inſomuch, that we have rather made our 
Life ſhort, than found it ſo. You ſhall have ſome 
People perpetually playing with their Fingers, Whit: 
ling, Humming, and Talking to themſelves ; and 
others conſume their Days in the Compoſing, Hear- 
ing, or. Reciting of Songs, and Lampoons. How 
many precious Mornings do we ſpend in Conſultation 
with Barbers, Taylors, and Tire- Women, Patching, 
and Painting, betwixt the Comb, and the Glaſs? A 
Council muſt be called upon every Hair we cut, and 
one Curl amiſs, is as much as a Body's.Life is worth, 
The truth is, we are more ſollicitous about our Dreſs, 
than our Manners ; and about the Order of our Peri. 
wigs, than that of the Government. At this Rate, 
let us but diſcount, out of a Life of an Hundred Years, 
that Time which has been ſpent upon Popular Nego- 
tiations, Frivolous Amours, Domeſtick Brawls, Sau WW - 
trings up and down to no purpoſe ; Diſeaſes that we WW:..* 
have brought upon our ſelves ; and this args Extent WW; 
of Life will not amount perhaps to the Minority o: 
another Man. It is a Long Being, but perchance : 
Short Life. - And what's the Reaſon of all this? We 
Live as weſhould never Die, and without any thougit WM 
of Human Frailty; when yet the very Moment »: 
beſtow upon this Man, or Thing, may perad ventuꝶ Wi. 
be our laſt. But the greateſt Loſs of Time, is De 
lay, and Expectation, . which depends upon the Fu. 
ture. We let go the Preſent, which we have in of 
_ own Power, we look forward to that which depend 
Ws 
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| may be divided into * the Fear of 
Dab, and the Mſerier, and Errors. of be happy toævbom 
| Life, And it is the great Work of Life is irkſome, - 
Mankind, to Maſter the one, and to or Death terri- 
Rectiſie the other: And To Live, as ble. | 
neither to make Life Irkſome to us, 3 

nor Death Terrible. It ſhould be our Care, before 
we are Old, to Live Well, and when we are ſo, to 
Die Well ; that we may expect our End without 
Sadneſs 5 For it is the Duty of Life to prepare our 
ſelves for Death; and there is not an Hour we Live, 
that does not Mind us of our Mortality: Time runs 
on, and all Things have their Fate, though it lyes 
in the Dark: The Period is certain to Nature, but, 
What am I the better for it, if it be not ſo to me 2 
We propound Travels, Arms, Adventures, without 
ever conſidering that Death lyes in the Way: Our 
Term is ſet, = 

we are all of us agreed, that the Decree is Unchange- 
able. Why ſhould we wonder to have that befall us 
to Day, which might have happen'd to us any Minute 
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F 


| upon Fortyne, and ſo quit a Certainty for an Uncer- 
tainty. 


We ſhould do by Time, as we do by a 
Torrent, make uſe of it while we may have it, for it 


| will not laſt always. 


Taz Calamities of Human Nature, | 
* No man can 


none of us know how near it is; but 


lince we were Born? Let us therefore Live, as if every 
Moment were to be our Laſt; and ſet our Accounts 
Right, every Day that paſſes over our Heads, We 


gate not ready for Death, and therefore we fear it, be- 
rauſe we do not know what will become of us when 
ve are gone; and that Conſideration ſtrikes us with 

Wan Inexplicable Terrer. The way to avoid this Di- 
fraction, is to contract our Bufineſs, and our Thoughts: 
ben the Mind is once ſettled; a Day, or wn Age, io 
Wil One to us; and the Series of Time, which is now © 
Pur Trouble, will be then our Delight: For he that 
= Steadily -roſoly'd again all Uncertainties ſlial! 
a never 
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ſhall never be diſturb'd with the Variety of chow 
Let us make haſte therefore to Live, fince every Pay 
to a Wiſe Man is a New Life: For, he has done hi; 


Buſineſs the Day before, and ſo 


repar'd himſelf for 


the next, that if it be not his Laſt, he knows yet that 
it might have been ſo. No Man enjoys the true taſte 
of Life, but he that is willing, and ready to quit it. 


* Wie take move 


Tux Wit of Man is not able to ex. 
reſs the * Blindneſs of Human Folly, 


Care of our For- in taking ſo much more Care of our 


tunes, than of Fortunes, our Houſes, and our Money 


our Lives, 


than we do of our Lives; every Body 
breaks in upon the one, Gratis, but we 


betake our ſelves to Fire, and Sword, if any Man in- 


vades the other. There's no dividing in the Caſe of 


Patrimony, but People ſhare our Time with us at Plex: 


ſure: So profuſe are we of that bnly thing, whereof 


we may be Honeſtly covetous. *Tis a common Prac- 
tice to aſk an Hour or Two of a Friend, for ſuch, or 
ſuch a Buſineſs, and it is as eafily granted; both Far- 
ties only confidering the Occafion, and not the Thing 


it ſelf. They never put Time te account, which 1; 
the moſt valuable of all precious Things: but becauſe 


they do not ſee it, they reckon upon it as Nothing; 


and yet theſe Eafie Men, when they come to Die, 


would give the Whole World for thoſe Hours again, 
which they ſo inconſiderately caſt away before; but 
there's no recovering of them. If they could number 
their Days that are yet to come, as they can thoſe that 


are alread 
ble at the 


"A 


aſt, How would thoſe very People trem: 
pprehenfion of Death, though an hun: 


dred Years hence, that never ſo much as think of it 
at preſent, though they know not but it may tak? 
them away the next immediate Minute? *T's an uſual 
ſaying, [wculd' give my Life for ſuch or ſuch a Friend, when 
at the ſame time we do give it, without ſo much 2 
thinking of it: Nay, when that Friend is never the 


better for ĩt, and we our felves the worſe, Our Time 
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1em, is ſet, and Day and Night we travel on ; there's no 
Day MW Baiting by the Way, and 'tis not in the Power of ei- 
> his ther Prince, or People to prolong it. Such is the 


f for Love of Life, that even thoſe decrepit Dotards that 
that have loſt the Uſe of it, will yet beg the Continuance 
taſte of it, and make themſelves Younger than they are, as 
it. if they could cozen even Fate it ſelf, When they fall 
) ex. fick, what Promiſes of Amendment if they ure 
olly, that Bout: What Exclamations againſt the Folly of 
our their Miſſpent time? And yet, if they Recover, they 
ney, MW Relapſe. No Man takes Care to Live Well, but Long; 
Body | when yet it is in every Body's Power to do the For- 
it we WW mer, and in no Man's to do the Latter. We conſume 
our Lives, in providing the very Inſtruments of Life, 
ſe ok and govern our ſelves ſtill with a Regard to the Fu- 
Plex ture: So that we do not properly Live, but we are 
about to live, How great a Shame is it, to be laying 
new Foundations of Life, at our laſt Gaſ ; and for 
an Old Man, (that can only prove his Age by his 
Beard,) with one Foot in, the Grave, to go to School 
again? while we are Young, we may Learn : Our 
Minds are Tractable, and our Bodies fit for Labour, 
| and Study ; but when Age comes on, we are ſeiz'd 
with Languor and Sloth, afflicted with Diſeafes, and 
at laſt we leave the World as Ignorant as we come 
into't: Only we Die worſe than we were Born; which 
is none of Nature's Fault, but ours; for our Fears, 
Suſpicions, Perfidy, &c. are from our ſelves. I wiſh _ 
with all my Soul, that I had thought of my End 
| ſooner, but I muſt make the more Haſte now, and 
ſpur on, like thoſe that ſet out Late upon a Journey; 
it will be better to learn Late than not at all, though 
it be but only to inſtruct me, how I may leave the 
Stage with Honour. | 
Is the Diviſion of Life, there is * Time preſent, 
> *Time Preſent, Paſt, and to come, What paſt, and to 
We do, is Short; what we ſball do, is come. | 
Wy Doubtful ; but what we have done, is 
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Ac of the Power of Fortune. The pat 
ſage of Time is wonderfully quick, and a Man muff 
look backward to ſee it: And in that Retro-ſpeR, be 
has all paſt Ages at a View. But the preſent gives 
us the . Prong > *Fis but a Moment that we 
Live, and yet we aredividing it into Child-hood, Toth, 
Man's Eſtate, and Old Age, all which Degrees we bring 
into that narrow Compaſs, If we do not watch, we 
loſe our Opportunities; if we do not make Haſt:, 
we are left behind 3. our beſt Hours *ſcape us, the 
worſt are to come. The Pureſt part of our Life rung 
Firſt, and leaves only the Dregs at the Bottom ; And 
That time, which is good ſor nothing elſe, we dedicate to Un 
tue; and only propound to begin to Live, at an Age 
that very few People arrive at. What greater Polly 
cam there be in the World, than this Loſs of Time, 
the Future being ſo Uncertain, and the Damages 0 
irreparable? If Death be Neceſſary, why ſhould any 
Man fear it ? And if the Time of it be Uncertaia, 
Why ſhould not we always expect it? We ſhould 
therefore firſt prepare our ſelves by a Virtuous Life, 
againſt the dread of an Inevitable Death : And it is 
not for us to put off being Good, till ſuch, or ſuch a 
Buſineſs is over: for one Buſineſs draws on another, 
and we do as goed as ſow eit; one Grain produces 
more. Tis not enough to Philoſophize when we hive 
nothing elſe to do; but we muſt attend Wiſdom, 
even to the neglect of all things elſe ; for we are ſc 
far from having time to ſpare, that the Age of the 
World would be yet too narrow for our Buſineſs; not 
is it ſufficient not to omit it, but we muſt not ſo much 
as intermit it. | 


MF Tangz is nothing that we cin 
Me can call *properly call our Own, but our Time, 


nothing our and yet every Body fools us out of it, 
Oeun, but our that has a. mind to't, If a Man bor 
Time, rows a Paltry Sum of Money, there 


muſt be Bonds and Securities, and © 
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Devourers of Time, and our Vices 
deſtrey our Lives, as well as our For- great Devonr- 
tunes. The Preſent is but a Moment, | ers of Time. 
and perpetually in Flux; the time 7 
paſt we call to mind when we pleaſe, and it will a- 
bide the Examination and Inſpection. But the Buſie 
Man has not Leiſure to look back; or if he has, tis 
an Unpleaſant thing to reflect upon a Life to be re- 
WT pented of: Whereas the Conſcience of a good Life 
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very Common Civility is preſently charg'd upon Ac- 


count: But, he that has my Time thinks he owes me 
nothing for't, though it be a Debt, that Gratitude it 
ſelf can never Repay. I cannot call any Man Poor 
that has enough ſtill left, be it never ſo little: Tis 
good Advice yet to thoſe that have the World before 
them, 2 the Good Husbands betimes, for ' tis 
too late to 

to the Lees. He that takes away a Day from me, 
takes away what he can never reſtore me. 
Jime is either Forc'd.awway from us, or Stollen from us, 
or Leſt: Of which, the laſt is the fouleſt Miſcarriage. 
It is in Life, as in a Journey: a Book, or a Compa- 
nion, brings us to our Lodging before we thought we 
| were half way. Upon the Whole Matter we conſume 
our ſelves one upon another, without any Regard at 
all to our own Particular. I do not ſpeak of ſuch as 
live in Notorious Scandal, but even thoſe Men them 
ſelves whom the World pronounces happy, are ſmother- 
ed in their Felicities ; Servants to their Profeflions and 
Clients, and drown'd in their Luſts. We are apt to com- 
plain of the Haughtineſs of Great Men, when yet there 
is hardly any of them all ſo proud, but that at ſome 
time or other a Man may yet have Acceſs to him, and 
perhaps a good Word, or Look into the Bargain. Why 
do we not rather complain of our ſelves, for being of 
alhothers, even to our ſelves, the moſt Deaf, and In- 
Jacceſſible? 


pare at the Bottom, when all is drawn out 


But our 


* Company and 
Buſineſs ave 


ComMPANY; and Buſineſs, are great 
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puts a Man into a ſecure and 1 Poſſeſſion of M court 

a Felicity never to be diſturb'd, or taken away: But MW pelic 
he that has led a Wicked Life, is afraid of his own uns 
Memory, and in the Review of himſelf he finds only hic! 
Appetite, Avarice, or Ambition, inſtead of Virtue, tom“ 
But ſtill he that is not at leiſure many times to live, Thin 
muſt, when his Fate comes, whether be will or no for V 
be at leiſure to die. Alas! What is Time to Eterm. treat 
ty? The Ape of a Man, to the Age of the World! WG 
And how much of this little do we ſpend in Fears, Nell. 

Anxieties, Tears, Childhood! Nay, we ſleep away er T. 
the one half. How great a Part of it runs away in 
Luxury, and Exceſs : the Ranging of our Gueſts, ou: Whey 
Servants, and our Diſhes ? As if we were to Eat, and hei 
Drink, not for Satiety but Ambition. The Nights WE 
may well ſeem ſhort that are ſo dear bought, and be- 
ſtowed upon Wine, and Women: The Day is loſt in 
Expectation of the Night, and the Night in the Ap- 
prehenſion of the Morning. There is a Terror is 
our very Pleaſures ; and this Vexatious Thought ir 
the very height of them, that They will not laſt alway: 
Which isa Canker in the Delights, even of the Great 
eſt, and the moſt Fortunate of Men. 
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1 | : | And 
Happy is the Man that may chuſe his own BUSINESS. elf, 

5 | Nimes 

O The Bleſſings of Pri vacy, and Leiſure! The hr Be 

Wiſh of the Powerful, and Eminent, but the Nhoug 


Privilege only of Inferiors; who are the only People Bip 
that live to themſelves: Nay, the "wy Thought, and 
Hope of it, is a Conſolation, even in the middle of al 
the Tumults and Hazards, that attend Greatneſs. t 
was Auguſtus his Prayer that he might live to Reti's Wl 
and deliver himſelf from Publick Bufineſs; His oy $ 

. . 0 A 
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E courſes were ſtill pointing that way, and the higheſt 
Felicity which this Mighty Prince had in Proſpect, 
Own was the diveſting himſelf of that IIluſtrious State, 
only WW which, how Glorious ſoever in Shew, had at the Bot- 
irtue tom of it, only Anxiety and Care. But, it is one 
lire, Thing to Retire for Pleaſure, and another Thing 
r no, for Virtue: Which muſt be Active, even in that Re- 
tern treat, and give Proof of what it has learn'd: For a 
ord? Good, and a Wiſe Man does in Privacy conſult the 
Feat well being of Poſterity. Zeno and Chryſippus did great- 
away Wer Things in their Studies, than if they had led Ar- 
a in mies, born Offices, or given Laws: Which in Truth 
„ out they did, not to one City alone, but to all Mankind: 
and Their Quiet contributed more to the Common Bene- 
ige ft, than the Sweat and Labour of other People, That 
id be. Retreat is not worth the while, which does not af- 
ford a Man a Greater and Nobler Work than Buſi-· 
f els. There's no flaviſh Attendance upon Great Of- 
ficers; no Canvaſſing for Places, no making of Par- 
ties; no Diſappointments in my Pretenſion to this 
Charge, to that Regiment; or to ſuch, or ſuch a Ti- 
le; no Envy of any Man's Favour or Fortune: but 
= Calm Enjoyment of the General Bounties of Provi- 
Hence, in Company with a Good Conſcience. A Wiſe 
lan is never fo buſie, as in the Solitary Contemplati- 
Bn of God, and the Works of Nature. He with- 
Wiraws himſelf to attend the Service of Future Ages. 
And thoſe Counſels which he finds ſalutary to him- 
elf, he commits to Writing, for the Good of After- 
mes, as we do the Receipts of Sovereign Antidotes, 
r Balſams. He that is well employ'd in his Study, 
Winough he may ſeem to do nothing at all, does the 


* 


'copl: NPreateſt things yet of all ethers, in Affairs both Hu- 

t, and Iran and Divine. To ſupply a Friend with a Sum of 
: ofall WWloney, or give my Voice for an Office, theſe are on- 
ſs, It N Private, and Particular Obligations; but he that 

* is down Precepts for the Governing of our Lives, 

$ Ui 


nd the Moderating of our Paſſions, obliges Human 
2 | Nature, 
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Nature, not only in the preſent, but in all ſucceeding "— 
Generations. 


He that would be at quiet, let hin MS 
* Philoſophy repair to his * Philoſophy, a Study [Og 
is a quiet Study, that has Credit with all Sorts of Men Ness 
The Eloquence of the Bar, or wha. e ac 
ſoever elſe addreſſes to the People, is never without hat 
Enemies: But Philoſophy minds its own Bufin:, t! 
and even the worſt have an Eſteem for't. There c Pre 
never be ſuch a Conſpiracy againſt Virtue ; the Word > 0 
can never be ſo wicked, but the very Name of a H. ; 
leſopher ſhall {till continue Venerable, and Sacred. And 4 
yet Philoſophy it ſelf muſt be handled Modeſtly, ad nd 
with Caution. But what ſhall we ſay of Cato then, ning 
for his meddling in the Broyl of a Civil War, and in Frith. 
terpoſing himſelf in the Quarrel betwixt Two enragd MF © 
Princes? He that when Rome was, ſplit into Tuo hu. els | 
tions, betwixt Pompey and Cafar, declar'd himſelf -e 
ainſt Both, I ſpeak this of Cato's laſt Part, for in his {WF < 
former time the Common-wealth was made unit f 
a Wiſe Man's Adminiſtration. All he could do then Pein 
was but Bawling; and Beating of the Air: One ve | 
he was Lugg'd, and Tumbled by the Rabble, Sp: © 
upon, and Dragg'd out of the Forum, and then again Wi on 
hurry'd out of the Senate-houſe to Priſon, There ar: |M 7 0 
ſome things which we propound Originally, and . * gl 
thers that fall in as Acceſſary to another Propofition. Wi p. 
If a Wiſe Man Retire, 'tis no matter whether he do" 7 
it, becauſe the Common-wealth was wanting to hin. © 
or becauſe he was wanting to it. But, to what RM Ce 
publick ſhall a Man betake himſelf ? Not to 4th =_ 
where Socrates was condemn'd, and whence Ariſtot!rfi: Wl. © 
for fear he ſhould have been condemn'd too; 2d tack 
where Virtue was oppreſs'd by Envy. Not to CW 23 
tage, where there was nothing but Tyranny, I ky 
ſtice, Cruelty, and Ingratitude. There is ſcarce ae | 
Government to be found, that will either endu 1 ic q 
Wiſe Man, or which a Wiſe Man will endure : *M 185 
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hat Privacy is made neceſſary, becauſe the only thing 
hich is Better, is no where to be had. A Man may 


Ir om end Navigation, and yet caution us againft thoſe 
"Mow Seas that are Lroubleſome, and Dangerous : So that 
u het. ie does as good as command me not to weigh Anchor, 
tho hat commends Sailing only upon theſe Terms, He 
fine, M _ is a Slave to Buſineſs, is the moſt wretched of 
aves. 
arg BUT bow ſoall I get my ſelf at Liber- | 
bi ' © We can run any Hazards for * Liberty is to 
e loney; take any Pains for Honour; be purchas'd at 
„nd why do we not venture ſome- any Rate. 
* Fhping alſo for Leiſure, and Freedom ? = 
d Without which we muſt expect to live and die in a 
wn amult : For, ſo long as we live in Publick, Buſi- 
0 ke. <5 breaks in upon us, as one Billow drives on ano- 
(fer; and there's no avoiding it with either Modeſty 
in Quiet. It is a kind of Whirlpool, that ſucks a Man 
tt. and he can never diſengage himſelf, A Man of 
the Puſigeſs cannot in truth be {aid to Live, and not one 
„e Thouſand underſtands how to do it: for how to 
7 IC and how to Die, is the Leflon of every Mo- 
agen ent of our Lives: All other Arts have their Maſters. 
re s buſie Life is always a Miſerable Life, ſo is it 
ande e greateſt of all Miſeries, to be perpetually em- 
tion, loy'd upon other Peoples Buſineſs ; For to Sleep, to Eat, 
e don Drink at their Hours; to walk their Pace, and to 
0 hin, Cove, and Hate, as they do, is the vileſt of Servitu- 
it ge (RES Now, though Buſineſs muſt be quitted, let it 
ele, t >< done Unſeaſonably; the longer we defer it, 
ted e more we endanger our Liberty ; and yet we muſt 
. e wore fly before the Time ; than linger when the 
% me comes; Or however, we muſt not love Buſi- 


3 


e 
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els, for Buſineſs ſake ; nor indeed do we, but for 
e Profit that goes along with it: For we love the 
eward of Miſery, though we hate the Miſery it 


„ Inv 
rce an 


due 8 
-: i if, Many People, I know, ſeek Buſineſs without 
tubing it, and they are Cen weary of their Lives 


without: 


— 


without it, for want of Entertainment in their oy; 
Thoughts: The Hours are Long, and Hatefu] i, n that 
them when they are alone, and they ſeem as ſhort (halt the 
on the other ſide in their Debauches. When they a Me Di 
no longer Candidates, they are Suffragrants : When they hat ly 
give over other Peoples Buſineſs, they do their own, bat th 
and pretend Buſineſs, but they make it, and vl Monſci 
themſelves upon being thought Men of Employment, Porte 
Liberty is the thing which they are perpetually :ctore 
wiſhing, and never come to obtain: A thing neithe Houng 
to be Bought, nor Sold; but a Man muſt aſk it oe, ef 
| himſelf, and give it to himſelf. He that has gie eſs, 
proof of his Virtue in Publick, ſhould do well to male me t 
trial of it in Private alſo. It is not that Solitude, cy b 
a Country Life teaches Innocence, or Frugality ; bu hich 
Vice falls of it ſelf, without Witneſſes, and Spe: Wndure 
tors; for the thing it deſigns is to be taken notice te, . 
Did ever any Man put on Rich Cloaths not to he ſeen Tro: 
Or ſpread the Pomp of his Luxury where no bodyM(otht: 
was to take Notice of it? If it were not for Adm- ny M 
rers, and SpeCtators, there would be no Temptation ive; 
to Exceſs ; the very Keeping of us from expoingfiſs of 
them, cures us of defiring them, for Vanity and l- Tar 
temperance are fed with Oſtentation. thei 


hap. 
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He that has lived at Sea in 2 Storm La⸗ 

* Several Peo- let him * Retire, and Die in the Hake | 
ple withdraw ven: But let his Retreat be withouould 
for ſeveral Ends, Oſtentation, and wherein he may e !c1 
joy himſelf with a good Conſcience 2Pt 
without the Want, the Fear, the Hatred, or the Df; | 
ſite of any thing: Not out of a Malevolent Detefir {+ | 
tion of Mankind, but for Satisfaction, and Repol:ha* h. 
He that ſhuns both Buſineſs and Men, either out nit; 
Envy, or any other Diſcontent, his Retreat is butu|MÞ4y t 
the Life of a Mole: Nor does he Live to himſelf, acc 
a Wiſe Man does, but to his Bed, his Belly, and h fic 
Luſts. Many People ſeem to Retire out of a Wear Th 
= //:7; 


neſs of Publick Affairs, and the Trouble of Dil 
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,ointments; and yet Ambition finds them out even 
n that Receſs, into which, Fear and Wearineſs had 
aſt them; and fo does Luxury, Pride, and moſt of 
he Diſtempers of a Publick Life. There are many 
hat lye cloſe, not that they may. live ſecurely, but 
hat they may tranſgreſs more privately ; It is their 
onſcience, not their States, that makes them keep 
Porter ; for they live at ſuch a Rate, that to be ſeen 
tefore they be aware, is to be detected. Crates ſaw a 
ſoung Man walking by himſelf ; Have a Care, ſays 
ie, of Lewd Company. Some Men are Buſie in Idle- 
gels, and make Peace more Laborious and Trouble- 
bme than War: Nay, and more Wicked too, when 
hey beſtow it upon ſuch Luſts, and other Vices, 
hich even the Licence of a Military Life would not 
ndure. We cannot call thoſe People Men of Lei- 
re, that are wholly taken up with their Pleaſures. 
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Troubleſome Life is much to be preferr'd before a 


lothful one, and it is a ſtrange thing, methinks, that 
ny Man ſhould fear Death, that has bury'd himſelf 
live; as Privacy, without Letters, is but the Bury- 
g ofa Man quick. 

Taz are ſome that make a Boaſt 
their * Retreat, which is but a kind 


* Some Men 


F Lazy Ambition: They retire, to vetire tobe talk'd 


dake People talk of them, whereas I 


of. 
yy ſelf, And what ſhall that be, but that which we 


Fould rather withdraw to ſpeak with 


F< apt to ſpeak of one another? Iwill ſpeak ill of my 


If; 1 will examine, accuſe, and puniſh my Infirmi- 
s. I have no deſign to be cry'd up for a Great Man, 
at has renounc'd the World in a Contempt of the 
anity, and Madneſs of Human Life; 1 blame no 


dy but my ſelf, and I addreſs only to my ſelf. He 
ſelf, vi 
and hi 
Wear 
f Dilap 

pou 


at comes to me for help, is Miſtaken, for I am not a 
yſician but a Patient: And I ſhall be well enough 
ntent to have it ſaid, when any Man leaves me, I 


4 0 


0 k m for a Happy, and a Learned Man, and truly I find 
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we refuſe Vitits, keep our ſelves Cloſe, and lay alid? 


ther that of our ſelves; Solitude relieves us when de 
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no ſuch Matter, I had rather have my Retreat Pardon'g, 
than Envy'd. There are ſome Creatures that con- 
found their Footing about their Dens, that they mayſg...;; 
not be found out, and ſo ſhould a Wiſe Man in th. 
Caſe of his Retirement, When the Door is open, the 
Thief paſſes it by, as not worth his while; but, whe, OY, 
1 „ of 1 - 
tis Bolted and Seal'd, 'tis 4 Temptation for Peop!. "#71 
to be prying. To have it faid, That ſuch a one it never ; 
out of his Study; and ſees no Body, &c. this furniſhes Mat. 
ter for Diſcourſe, He that makes his Retirement 1:9 
ſtrict and ſevere, does as good as call Company tg 
take Notice of it. £982 
8 EvxRVW Man knows his own Conti. Ty, 
- Philoſophy re- tution. One Eaſes his Stomach by 
quires Privacy, Vomit, another ſupports it with Goud 
and Freedom, Nouriſhment: He that has the Gout T | 
forbears Wine, and Bathing, and «MY Li 


very Man aPplies to the Part that is moſt In&rm, Ile and ti 


that ſhews a Gouty Foot, a Lame Hand, or Conttec nd c 
ted Nerves, ſhall be permitted to lye ſtill, and 2. From 
tend his Cure. And why not fo in the Vices of hisſWnent 
Mind? We muſt diſcharge all Impediments, andy it! 
make way for Philoſophy, as a Study inconſiftent aue P. 
Common Buſineſs. To all other things we mult deny 
our ſelves openly, and frankly : When we are Sick, 


all Publick Cares; and fhall we not do as much when 
we Philoſophize ? Buſineſs is the Drudgery of the 
World, and only fit for Slaves, but Contemplation 
is the Work of Wiſe Men. Not but that Solitude 
and Company may be allow'd to take their Turns: 
The One creates in us the Love of Mankind, the v 


are fick of Company; and Converſation, wen hing 
are weary of being alone; ſo that the one cures tetwi; 

other. There is no Man, in fine, fo miſerable as le ert, 
is at @ loſs bow to ſpend his Time. He is Reitleſs in vious! 
Thoughts ; unſteady in his Counſels; Diſſatistye 
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with the Preſent ; Sollicitous for the Future; where- 
as he wo 6 voor computes his Hours and his Bu- 
fineſs, does not only 


fortifie himſelf againſt the Com- 
on Accidents of Life, but improves the moſt Rigo- 


rous Diſpenſations of Providence to his Comfort; 
and ſtands firm under all the Trials of Human Weak- 


ness. 


HA F. XXI. 


The Contempt of DEATH makes all the 7Aiſepies of LIE 
3 Ea ſie to us, | 


T is a hard Taſk to maſter the Natural Defire of 
Life, by a Philoſophical Contempt of Death ; 


and to convince the World, that there is no hurt in't, 
and cruſh an Opinion that was brought up with us 


rom our Cradles. What Help? What Encourage- 
ent? What ſhall we ſay to Human Frailty, to car- 
y it Fearleſs through the Fury of Flames, and upon 
he Points of Swords? What Rhetorick ſhall we uſe, 
o bear down the Univerſal Conſent of People to fo 
dangerous an Error? The Captious, and Superfine 
dubtilties of the Schools will never do the Work. 
Theſe ſpeak many Things ſharp, but utterly unne- 
eſſary, and void of effect. The Truth of it is, there 
s but one Chain that holds all the World in Bond- 
ge, and that's the Love of Life. It is not that l pro- 
ound the making of Death ſo indifferent to us, as it 
s whether a Man's Hairs be Even or Odd: For what 
ith Self. Love, and an Implanted D-ſire in every 
ing of Preſerving it ſelf, and a long Acquaintance 
Rrwixt the Soul, and Body; Friends may be loth to 
fart, and Death may carry an Appearance of Evil, 
hough in truth it is it ſelf no Evil at all. Beſide that, 
© are to go to a ſtrange Place, in the Dark; and we 
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| der great Uncertainties of our Future State: So that 
People die in Terror, becauſe they do not know wh. 
| ther they are to go, and they are apr to fancy the 
| worſt of what they donot underſtand: Theſe thought, 
are indeed ſufficient to ſtartle a Man of great Reſolu- 
| tion, without a wonderful Support from above, And 
j moreover, our Natural Scruples, and Infirmities are 


aſſiſted by the Wits, and Fancies of all Ages, in their Many t 
Infamous, and Horrid Deſcription of another World: No 
Nay, taking it for granted, that there will be no Re- Nverco 
ward and Puniſhment, they are yet mare afraid of an {Wampl: 
Annihilation, than of Hell it ſelf. - | as of 
Bur, what is it we fear? Oh ] Tit a terrible thing u There 
die. Well! and is it not better once hoi 

* *Tis a Folly to ſuffer it, * than always to fear it? Mud cl 
io fear Death, The Earth it ſelf ſuffers both vi me, Raſion 
and before me. How many Iſlands are {Were : 

ſwallow'd up in the Sea? How many 'Towns do we hee 
Sail, over? Nay, How many Nations are wholly Loſt, NC ga 
either by Inundations, or Earthquakes ? And ſhall I ſr you 
be afraid of my little Body? Why ſhould l, that Neat, 
am ſure to die, and that all other things are Mortal, ir 
be fearful of coming to my laſt Gaſp my ſelf? Iris Mover 
the Fear of Death that makes us Baſe, and troubles Hat 0 
and deſtroys the Life that we would preſerve : That Nord 
aggravates all Circumſtances, and makes them Formi- cer c- 
dable. We depend but upon a flying Moment. Die W's to 
we muſt; but when? What's that to us? It is the ſtreſs, 
Law of Nature; the Tribute of Mortals, and the R. Gar 
medy of all Evils. Tis only the Diſguiſe that at ment 
frights us; as Children that are terrify'd with a Vi {Wſoder, 
zor. Take away the Inſtruments of Death, the Fire, Ving. 
the Axe, the Guards, the Executioners, the Whips BR to e 
and the Racks: take away the Pomp, I ſay, and the it,) 
Circumſtances that accompany it, and Death is no reatu: 
more than what my Slave yeſterday Contemn'd: Wpoſe 
+ The Pain is nothing to a Fit of the Stone; if it 02 ſem C 
rates 


F?Tolerable, it is not Great; and if Intolerable, it can. 
; | | not 


not laſt long, There is nothing that Nature has 


vhi. WW made Neceſſary, which is more Eafie than Death: 
the We are longer a- coming into the World, than going 
ghts N out of it; and there is not wy Minute of our Lives, 
lu. WW wherein we may not reaſonably expect it. Nay, tis 
but a Moments Work, the parting of the Soul and 
«are Body. What a ſhame is it then to ſand in fear of 
their Many thing ſo long, that's over ſo ſoon? | 
rid No is it any great Matter to o- * The Fear of 


vercome this Fear: For we have Ex- Death is eaſily 
amples as well of the meaneſt of Men, overcome. 
as of the greateſt that have done it. | 
There was a Fellow to be expoſed upon the Theatre, 


ing t 

— ho in diſdain, thruſt a Stick down his own Throat, 
ar it? Dad choak'd himſelf; And another on the ſame Oc- 
me, Nraſion, pretending to nod upon the Chariot, as if he 


1s ate NVere aſleep, caft his Head betwixt the Spokes of the 
lo we heel, and kept his Seat till his Neck was broken. 


hall 1 Hour /elf, ſays he, for I have given Order to put you to 
„that NPeath, I thank your Mee Gracious Majeſty for it, ſays 
ortal, Ns, giving to underſtand perhaps, that under his 
Iltis orernment, Death was a Mercy ;: For he knew, 
oubles iat Caligula ſeldom fail'd of being as good as his 
That Word in that Caſe. He was at Play when the Of- 


cer carried him away to his Execution, and beckon- 


g to the Centurion, Pray, ſays he, will you bear me 
is the ine, when I am dead, and gone, that I had the better of 
he Re Ne Game. He was a Man exceedingly beloved, and 
hat tt. mented: And for a Farewel, after he had Preach'd 
a W. oderation to his Friends: You, ſays he, are here di- 


\V hips learn the Truth of it; If I diſcover any thing upon that 
ind the Hint, you ſhall hear ont. Nay, the molt Timorous of 
h is no Hreatures, when they ſee there's no eſcaping, they 
emn'd: poſe themſelves to all Dangers; the Deſpair gives 
if it be Wen Courage, the Neceſlity overcomes the {wg 


it can rates was Thirty days in Fon after his Sentence, 


an 
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aligula, upon a Diſpute with Canius Fulus; Do not flat- 


ting about the Immortality of the Soul, and I am now go- 


— Ab ate eante » 1 
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and had time enough to have ſtarv'd himſelf, and 6 
to have prevented the Poiſon ; but he gave the World 
the Bleſfing of his Life as long as he could, and took 
that Fatal Draught, in the Meditation, and Contempt 
of Death. Martellinus, in a Deliberation upon Death, 
call'd feveral of his Friends about him: One was 
fearful, and advis'd what he himſelf would have done 
in the Caſe : Another gave the Counſel which he 
thought Marcellinus would like beſt ; but a Friend of 
his, that was a Stoick, and a ftout Man, reaſon'd the 
Matter to him after this manner: Marcellinus, do not 
trouble your ſelf, as if it were ſuch a mighty Buji 


neſs that you have now in hand ; tis nothing to Le; 


all your Servants do it, nay, your very Beaſts too; 
but to Die Honeſtly, and Reſolutely, that's a Great 


Point. Confider with your ſelf, there's nothing ple ö 
ſant in Life, but what you have taſted already, and 


that which is to come is but the ſame over again; 
And how many Men are there in the World, that n. 
ther chuſe to Die, than to ſuffer the Nauſeous Ted: 
ouſneſs of the Repetition? Upon which Diſcourſe he 


faſted himſelf to Death. It was the Cuſtom of Pa 
vins to Solemnize in a kind of Pageantry, every da 

Swift and Gor 
mandiz'd, to a Luxurious and Beaſtly Exceſs, he wa 


bis own Funerals. When he ha 


carry'd away from Supper to, Bed, with this Sony 
and Acclamation, He bas liv'd, He has lib d. Thu 
which he did in Lewdneſs, wbuld become us to doin 
Sobciety, and Prudence. If it ſhall pleaſe God u 
add another day to our Lives, let us thankfully t 
ceive it, but however, it is our Happieſt, and Seci 
reſt Courſe, fo to compoſe our ſelves to Night, thi 
we may have no Anxious Dependance upon to Mor 


row. He that can ſay, I bave div d this Day, makes i: 


next clear again. 


He that deſpiſes the Severity of Laws, or the Cruel 
Mil fears nothing. ty of Tyrants can impoſe vp0l 
4 | 1 us; 


DzarH is the worſt that either 
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us; and it is the utmoſt Extent of the Dominion of 
Fortune. He that is fortified againſt 'That, muſt con- 
ſequently be Superior to all other Difficulties that are 
| but in the Way t0't. Nay, and on ſome Occafions, 
it requires more Courage to Live, than to Die. He 
that rs not prepared for Death, ſhall be perpetually 
| troubled, as well with vain Apprehenſiens, as wit 
real Dangers, It is not Death it ſelf that is dreadful, 
but the Fear of it that goes before it. When the 
Mind is under a Conſternation, there is no State of 
Life that can pleaſe us; for we do not ſo much en- 
# deavour to avoid Miſchiefs, as to run away from 
; them: and the greateſt Slaughter is upon a flying E- 
nemy. Had not a Man better breath out his Laſt 
once for all, than lye Agonizing in Pains, Conſuming 
by Inches, loſing of his Blood by Drops; and yet how 
many are there that are ready to betray their Coun- 
try, and their Friends, and to proſtitute their very 
Wives, and Daughters, to preſerve a Miſerable Car- 
caſs? Madmen and Children have no Apprehenfion 
of Death, and it were a Shame that our Reaſon ſhould 
dot do as much toward our Security as their Folly. 
But, the great Matter is to die Confiderately, and 
Cdeerfully, upon the Foundation of Virtue ; for 
Life, in it ſelf, is irkſome; and only Eating, and 
Drinking, in a Circle. 

How many are there, that betwixt 
the * Apprehenfions of Death, and * All Aden muſt 
the Miſeries of Life, are at their Wits Die. - 
End what to do with themſelves ? 
Wherefore, let us fortifie our ſelves againſt thoſe Ca- 
lamities, from which the Prince is no more exempt 
than the Beggar. Pompey the Great had his Head ta- 
en off by a Boy, and an Eunuch, (young Ptolomy, 

and Photinus.) Caligula commanded the Tribune Daci- 
J's to kill Lepidus; and another Tribune (Cbæreus) 
did-as much for Caligula. Never was any Man ſo 
Great, but he was as Liable to ſuffer Miſchief, uu, 

4 2 Was 
* 


 contemn it. Nature that begat us, expells us, and 2 
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fef, as he was able to do bett 


it. Has not a Thief, or an Enemy, your Throat at wha 


his Mercy? Nay, and the meaneſt of Servants has fore 


the Power of Life and Death over his Maſter, for and 
Vwhoſoever contemns his own Life, may be the Maſtet N dail 


of another Bodies. You will find in Story, that the es: 
Diſpleaſure of Servants has been as Fatal, as that of All! 
Tyrants: And what matters it, the Power of him we verz 


fear, when the thing we fear is in every Bodies Pon - G1; 


er? Suppoſe 1 fall into the hands of an Enemy, and the! 
the Conqueror condemns me to be led in Triumph: WM but 
It is but carrying me thither whither I ſhould have WW neft 
gone without him; that is to ſay toward Death, whi- tert 
ther I have been marching ever fince I was born. It hat 
1s the Fear of our Laſt Hour that diſquietsall the Reft, BH B 
By the Juſtice of all Conſtitutions, Mankind is con- longe 
demn'd to a Capital Puniſhment : Now how deip: W thoſ 


cable would that Man appear, who being Sentenc'd even 


to Death in Common with the Whole World, ſhould Poin 
only Petition, that he might be the laſt Man brought be bot 


to the Block? Some Men are particularly afraid of is to 


Thunder, and yet extremely careleſs of other, and of WM the! 

reater Dangers : as if that were all they have to Feat. t do 
Will not a Sword, a Stone, a Fever, do the Work As if 
as well? Suppoſe the Bolt ſhould hit us, it were vet lives 
braver to die with a Stroke, than with the bare ap 
prehenſion of it: Beſide the Vanity of imaginins, Hequa 
that Heaven and Earth ſhould be put into ſuch a Di: WW what 
order only for the Death of one Man. A Good, and on th 
a Brave Man is not mov'd with Lightning, Tempelt, to be 
or Earthquakes : but perhaps he would voluntarily eve 
plunge himſelf into that Gulf, where otherwiſe he a 
Mould only fall: the cutting of a Corn, or the ſwal- Wwhic 
lowing of a Fly, is enough to diſpatch a Man; and : 
tis no matter how great that is, that brings me tom bars 
Death, ſo long as Death it ſelf is but Little. Life 1s WW 
a ſmall matter; but 'tis a matter of Importance t 


reh. 
hand 
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do better, and a ſafer Place is provided for us. And 
t at W what is Death, but a Ceaſing to be what we were be- 
has fore? We are kindled, and put out: To ceaſe to Be, 
for and not to begin to Be, is the ſame thing. We die 
aſter daily; and while we are growing, our Life decreaſ- 
the es: every Moment that paſſes, takes my part of it ; 
at of All that's paſt is loſt : Nay, we divide with Death the 
1 we WW very inſtant that we live. As the laſt Sand in the 
"ow WF Glaſs does not meaſure the Hour, but finiſhes it; ſo 
and the laſt Moment that we live does not make up Death, 
1ph: but concludes. There are ſome that pray more ear- 
have WW neftly for Death, than we do for Life; but it is bet- 
ter to receive it chearfully when it comes, than to 
. It WE haſten it before the time. | 
Reſt, WW BUT, What is it that ae would live any Towhat end 
con lnger for? Not for our Pleaſures ; for ſhould ae coves 
eipi- Wl thoſe we have taſted over and over, Life? 
2nc'd even to Satiety : So that there's no | 
oull Point of Luxury that's new to us; But a Man world 
ught Le loth to leave his Country, and his Friends behind him. That 
is to ſay, he would have them go Firſt ; for that's 
nd of the leaſt part of his Care. Well ! But I would fain live 
Fear, Wh to do more Good, and diſcharge my felf in the Offices of Life : 
Work As if to die were not the Duty of every Man that 
e vet lives. We are loth to leave our Poſſeſſions; and no 
e Ap. Man ſwims well with his Luggage. We are all of us 
ning {equally fearful of Death, and ignorant of Life: But, 
a Dil WW what can be more ſhameful, than to be ſollicitous up- 
, and on the Brink of Security? If Death be at any time 
peſt, to be fear'd, it is always to be fear'd ; but, the way 


= 
=. 
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tarily never to fear it, is to be often thinking of it. To 
le he what end is it, to put off, for a little while, that 
ſwal which we cannot avoid? He that dies, does but fol- 
and 5 low him that is dead. Why are we then ſo long afraid of 
toMy bat which is fo little a while a doing? How miſerable are 
zien fehoſe People that ſpend their Lives in the diſmal Ap- 
as) WPrehenfions of Death! For, they are beſet on all 
and 4 


Wands, and every Minute in dread of a Surprize. We 
2 L 3 muſt 


— 
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muſt therefore look about us, as if we were in an E. MW of L 
nemies Country; and conſider our laſt hour, not a; a MW are; 
Puniſhment, but as the Law of Nature: The Fear of we. 
it is a Continual Palpitation of the Heart, and he tha; ea. 
overcomes that Terror, ſhall never be troubled with But 
any other. Life is a Navigation; we are perpetually s un 
wallowing, and daſhing one againſt another: Same. for! 
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times we ſuffer Shipwreck, but we are always in dan. Neve 
ger, and in Expectation of it. And, what is it when rere 
it comes, but either the end of a Journey, or a Þaſ It is 
ſage? It is as great a Folly to fear Death, as to fear u befo 
Age. Nay, as to fear Life it ſelf ; For he that would We ſeſſie 
not die, ought not to live, ſince Death is the Cond- is . 
tion of Life. Beſide, that it is a Madneſs to tear: Hon 
thing that is certain; for where there is no doubt, | Deat 
there is no Place for Fear. Jof N 

| .Wz are ſtill chiding of * Fate, an! to th 
Jo die, is io even thoſe that exack the moſt Rigs Mp _ {| 
obey Nature, rous Juſtice betwixt Man and Man, ar: Gr 0: 

yet themſelves Unjuſt to Providence, t. 
Why was ſuch a one taken away in the Prime of bis Years! ; 
As if it were the Number of Years that makes Death the! 
eaſie to us, and not the Temper of the Mind. He (WW Soul 
that would live a little longer to Day, would be WR the [ 
loth to die an Hundred Years hence. But, W hich is © ated 
more Reaſonable, for us to obey Nature, or for \ dow 
ture to obey us? Go we muſt at laſt, and no matte [ 
how ſoon. *Tis the Work of Fate to make us liv RPE. 
long, but tis the Buſineſs of Virtue to make a ſho! of H 
Life ſufficient. Life is to be meaſur'd by Action, no: e © 
by Time; a Man may die Old at Thirty, and You Wy?” ( 
at Fourſcore. Nay, the one lives after Death, and Wi . 
the other periſh'd before he dy'd. I look upon 49. bie 
among the Effects of Chance. How long | fhall He 5 
is in the Power of others, but it is in my own, 10 Foll, 
well, The largeſt ſpace of Time, is to live ue 
Man is Wiſe. He that dies of old Age, does no mo be it 


tkan go to Bed when he is weary, Death is the Ta : 
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n E: of Life, and it is that only which diſcovers what we 
132 are, and diſtinguiſhes betwixt Oſtentation, and Vir- 
arof we. A Man may diſpute, cite great Authorities, talk 
that Learnedly, huff it out, and yet be rotten at Heart. 
with But let us ſoberly attend our Buſineſs; and fince it 
ually 8 is uncertain When, or Where we ſhall die, let us look 
ame. ſor Death in all Places, and at all Times: We can 
dan Never ſtudy that Point too much, which we can ne- 
when rer come to Experiment, whether we know it or no. 
pal. lx is a bleſſed — to diſpatch the Buſineſs of Life 
| before we Die; and then to expect Death in the Poſ- 
| ſeſſion of a Happy Life. He's the Great Man, that 
ond. Lis willin to die, when his Life is pleaſant to him. An 
ear: Honeſt Life is not a Greater Good than an Honeſt 
oubt, Death. How many Brave young Men, by an Inſtinct. 
Jof Nature, are carry'd on to Great Actions, and even 
and fo the Contempt of all Hazards? 
Rigo Tis Childi ſn to go out of the World *, Child- 
n, ate Groaning, and Wailing, as we came in- iſh to die La- 
denca tot. Our Bodies muſt be thrown a- menting. 
Day, as the Secundine that wraps uß Fe. 
Death the Infant, the other being only the Covering of the 
He Soul: We ſhall then diſcover the Secrets of Nature; 
ben the Darkneſs ſhall be diſcuſs'd, and our Souls Irradi- 
ich is ted with Light, and Glory: A Glory without a Sha- 
r \ dow; a Glory that ſhall ſurround us, and from whence 
mattet Me ſhall look down, and ſee Day, and Night beneath 
g lieus. If we cannot lift up our Eyes toward the Lamp 
(hon of Heaven without A What fhall we do, when 
o, not we come to behold the Divine Light in its Illuſtri- 
Vous eus Original? That Death which we ſo much dread, 
ind decline, is not a Determination, but the Intermif- 
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1, and Bi : 

n A tion of a Life, which will return again. All thoſe 

111 lie chings that are the very .Cauſe of Life, are the way to 

„ hos Wi 8 We fear it, as we do Fame; but it is à great 
ill! olly to fear Words, Some People are ſo impatient _ 


Jof Life, that th ; : 15 
3 more et Lite, that they are ſtill wiſhing for Death; but 
e Tel he that wiſhes to die, does not deſire it; Let us rather 
oo 8585 L 4 e 
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If we have a Mind to die, we may do it without talk- 
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Conſolations againſt DzATH, from the PRoviDENCE, au 1 


many Caſes to be defir'd, never to be refus'd ; and 
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wait God's Pleaſure, and pray for Health, and Life | J © IN 
If we have a Mind to live, why do we wiſh to die 1. 2 


{brings 
Woreat 
Worle 
Jon a | 
Boreat 
And a 
Ito the 


ing of it. Men are a great deal more Reſolute in the 
Article of Death it ſelf, than they are about the Cir. 
cumſtances of it. For it gives a Man Courage to con- 
ſider, that his Fate is inevitable; the flow Appto- 
aches of Death are the moſt troubleſome to us; 2 
we ſee many a Gladiator, who, upon his Wounds, 
will direct his Ad verſary's Weapon to his very Heart; 
tho' but Timerous perhaps in the Combat. Ther: 
are ſome that have not the Heart either to Live ot 
Die, that's a ſad Caſe. But this we are ſure of, Y. 
Fear of Death is a Continual Slavery, as the Contempt of it i 
Certain Liberty, | 


CHAP. XXII. 


the NECESSITY of it. 


"HIS. Life is only a Prelude to Eternity, where Wh 

we are to expect another Original, and ano- WW 
ther State of Things: We have no Proſpe& of Her. have 
ven here, but at a Diſtance ; Let us therefore expect 
our Laſt, and Decretory Hour with Courage. The 
Laſt (I fay) to our Bodies, but not to our Minds: 
Our Luggage we muſt leave behind us, and return as 
Naked out of the World, as we came into't. The 
Day which we fear as our Laſt, is but the Birth-day 
of our Eternity; and it is the only way to't : So that 
what we fear as a Rock, proves to be but a Port; in 


he that dies Young, has only made a Quick Voyage 
on't. Some are Becalm'd ; Others cut it away before 
Wind; and we live juſt as we Sail; Firſt, we 20 on 
$14 4 d- 
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Life. Childhood out of fight ; our Youth next; and then 
die? Nour middle Age: After that, follows old Age, and 
talk brings us to the Common End of Mankind. It is 2 

de great Providence that we have more ways out of the 
Gt: World, than we have into't. Our Security ſtands up- 
com Won a Point, the very Article of Death. It draws 2 
ppto Woreat many Bleſſings into a very narrow Compaſs = 


oo |} allanc'd by the Contemplation of the Future. Nay, - 
eie uppoſe that all the Buſineſs of this World ſhould be 
9 forgotten; or my Memory traduc'd, What's all this 
» „No me? I have done my Duty. Undoubtedly that which 
fit is = ”. T 
puts an End to all other Evils cannot be a very great 


runs away, and ſtabs himſelf, rather than he will be 
brought back again. We ſee the Force even of our 


Wor the Love of Virtue? To ſuffer Death, is but the 


ey have this Conſolation, that our Pain is near an End, 
p » End that it frees us from all the Miſeries of Life. What 
ads: Nu © know not; and it were raſh to condemn 


hat we do not underſtand : But this we preſume, 


bo Pieiner Manſions, or elſe return to our Firſt Princi- 
„ ples, free from the Senſe of any Inconvenience. There's - 
4 othing Immortal, nor many things Laſting ; but by 
jive uvers ways every thing comes to an End. What an 
:-7. . . is it then, when the World it ſelf ſtands - 
s ondemn'd to a Diſſolution, that Man alone ſhould - 


L 5 


And although the Fruit of it does not ſeem to extend 
to the Defunct, yet the Difficulty of it is more than 


Evil it ſelf; and yet it is no eaſie thing for Fleſh ank 
glood to deſpiſe Life. What if Death comes ? If it 
docs not ſtay with us, why ſhould we fear it? One 
hangs himfelf for a Miſtreſs; another leaps the Gar- 
Bret Window to avoid a Cholerick Maſter: a Third 


Unfirmities, and ſhall we not then do greater things 


Lan of Nature; and it is a great Comfort that it cart 
We done but Once; in the very Convulſions of it, We 


either that we ſhall paſs out of this into a better Life, 
Where we ſhall live with Tranquility and Splendor in + 


pet to live for Ever ? It is Unjuſt not to allow 
| | | y YE uUnro -» 
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unto the Giver, the Power of diſpoſing of his ou the! 
Bounty; anda Polly, only to value the Preſent. Death 
is as much ge as Money; and Life is but a Jour. mul 
ney towards it. Some diſpatch it ſooner, others lz. WM wan 
ter; but we muſt All have the ſame Period. Th: 
Thunder- bolt is undoubtedly juſt, that draws, even 
from thoſe that are ſtruck with it, a Veneration. a bett 
Great Soul takes no Delight in ſtaying with the Body, 

it conſiders whence it came, and knows whither it i; | 99! 
to go. The day will come, that fhall ſeparate thun) 
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Mixture of Soul, and Body ;. of Divine, and Human: afe 
My Body I will leave where I found it ; My Soul | 2 
es 


will reſtore to Heaven, which would have been thers 
already, but for the Clog that keeps it down : And 
befide, how many Men Rave been the wor ſe for long. 
er Living, that might have dy'd with Reputation, 
if they had been fooner taken away? How many Diſ⸗ 
pointments of Hopeful Youths, that have proved 
Diflolute Men ? Over and above the Ruins, Ship 
wrecks, Torments, Priſons that attend long Life: 4 
Blefling fo deceitful, that if a Child were in Conditi- 
on to judge of it, and at Liberty to refuſe ir, he would 
not take it. | 
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* WraAT Providence has made Ne WM , 
_ * What God ceſſary, Human Prudence ſhould com- ©; 
has made Ne- ply with Chearfully : As there is: 
ceſſary, Man Neceſſity of Death, ſo that Neceſſity 
ſoould comply is Equal, and Invincible. No Mar 
with Chearfully. has Cauſe of Complaint for that which WW 
every Man muſt ſuffer as well as bin: 
ſelf. When we ſbould die, we vill not, and when we , 
avould not, we muſt: But, our Fate is Fixt, and Um- 
voidable is the Decree. Why do we then ſtand trem. 
bling when the Time comes? Why do we not as ue 
lament that we did not live a Thouſand Years ago, 
that we ſhall not live a Thouſand Years hence? IBU. 
but travelling the Great Road, and to the Place wi Wi 
ther we muſt All go at laſt, Tis but ſubmitting 1 ; 
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the Law of Nature, and to that Lot which the Whole 
Death World has ſuffered, that is gone before us; and ſo © 
To muſt they too, that are to come after us. Nay, how 
many Thouſands, when our Time comes, will expire | 
T. in the ſame Moment with us? He that will not Fol- 
boo, ſhall be drawn by Force: And, is it not much 
. 4 better now to do that willingly, which we ſhall o- 
4;  therwiſe be made to do in ſpight of our Hearts? The 
' WT Sons of Mortal Parents muſt expe&t'a Mortal Poſte- 
rity; Death is the End of Great and Small. We 


_ ate born Helpleſs, and expos'd to the Injuries of all 
ou! 1 Creatures, and of all Weathers. The very Neceſſa- 
thers nes of Life are deadly to us. We meet with our Fate 
aa in our Diſhes, in our Cups, and in the very Air we 
long. Breatb; Nay, our very Birth is Inauſpicious, for we 
ation, come into the World Weeping; and in the middle of 
our Defigns, while we are meditating great Matters, 


and ſtretching of our Thoughts to After Ages, Death 
cuts us off; and our longeſt Date, is only the Revo- 
© lution of a few Years; One Man dies at the Table; 
another goes away in his Sleep; a Third in his Mi- 
ſtreſs's Arms; a Fourth is ſtabb'd; another is ſtung 
with an Adder, or cruſh'd with the Fall of a Houſe. 
We have ſeveral Ways to our End, but the End ie 
elf, which is Death, 1s fill the ſame. Whether we 
die by a Sword, by a Halter, by a Potion, or by a 
Diſeaſe, 'tis all but Death. A Child dies in the Swad- - 
ling Clouts, and an Old Man at an Hundred; they + 
. are both Mortal alike, though the One goes ſooner * 
then the other. All that lyes betwixt the Cradle and 
Wy the Grave, is uncertain, If we compute the Trou- 
%, the Life even of a Child is long; if the Sweet- 
ff of the Paſſage, That of an Old Man is ſhort 3 The 
Pole is Slippery and Deceitful, and only Death - 

Certain; and yer all People complain of that which 
erer deceived any Man, Senecio rais'd himſelf from 

1 Small Beginning, to a Vaſt Fortune, being very + 

well ſkill'd in the Faculties both fant. and of 

3 * | eeping) > 
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Keeping, and either of them was ſufficient for the doin 

of his Buſineſs. He was a Man Infinitely Careful 
both of his Patrimony, and of his Body. He gave 
me a Morning's Viſit (ſays our Author) and after that 
Viſtt he went away, and ſpent the reſt of the Day 
with a Friend of his that was deſperately Sick. At 
Night he was Merry at Supper, and ſeized immedi- 
ately after with a Squinſy, which diſpatch'd him in 
a few hours. This Man that had Money at uſe in all 
Places, and in the very Courſe and Height of his Pro-. 
NN was thus cut off. How Foolifh a Thins is it 
then for a Man to flatter himſelf with long Hopes, 
and to pretend to diſpoſe of the Future ? Nay, the 
very Preſent ſlips through our Fingers, and there is 
not that Moment which we can call our own. How 
vain a thing is it for us to enter upon Projects? and 
to ſay to our ſelves, Well, ll go Build, Purchaſe, I/- 
charge ſuch Offices, Settle my Affairs, and then retire. We 
are all of us Born to the ſame Caſualties; all equally 
Frail, and Uncertain of to Morrow. At the very 
Altar, where we pray for Life, we learn to Die, by 
ſeeing the Sacrifices KilPd before us. But there's no 
need of a Wound, or ſearching the Heart for't, when 
the Nooſe of a Cord, or the Smothering of a Pillow 
will do the Work. All things have their Seaſons; 
they Begin, they Encreaſe, and they Die. The Hez 
vens and the Earth grow. Old, and are appointed their 
Periods. That which we call Death, is but a Pauſe 
or Suſpenſion; and in truth a Progreſs to Lite ; only 
our Thoughts look downward upon the Body, and 
not forward Jo Things to come. All things under 
the Sun are Mortal; Cities, Empires: And the time 
will come, when it ſhall be a Queſtion where they 
were, and perchance whether ever they had a Being, 
or no. Some will be deſtroy'd by War; others by 
Luxury, Fire, Inugdations, Earthquakes : Why 
| ſhauld it trouble me then to die, as a Fore-runner 0 


an Univerſal Diſſolution? A great Mind * 7 
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oing WE ſelf to God, and ſuffers willingly what the Law of 
ful the Univerſe will otherwiſe bring to paſs upon Ne- 
gave ceſſity. That good Old Man Baſs (though with one 
that Foot in the Grave) how Cheerful a Mind does he 
Day bear? He lives in the View of Death, and contem- 
Ar plates his own End with leſs Concern of Thought or 
edi. Countenance, than he would do another Man's. It 
nin is a hard Leſſon, and we are a long time a Learning 
n all of it, to receive our Death without Trouble, eſpecial- 
Pro- ly in the Caſe of Baſſus. In other Deaths there's a 
is it Mixture of Hope; A Diſeaſe may be Cur'd, a Fire 
pes, Quench'd, a Falling Houſe either Propp'd, or Avoid- 
the ed; the Sea may ſwallow a Man, and throw him up 
e 1s again. A Pardon may interpoſe betwixt the Axe and 
Tow W the Body; but in the Caſe of Old Age there's no 
Place for either Hope or Interceſſion. Let us live in 
/- our Bodies therefore, as if we were only to Lodge in 
We chem this Night, and to leave them to Morrow. It 
ally is the frequent Thought of Death that muſt fortifie 


very us againſt the Neceſſity of it. He that has arm'd 
„by J bimfelf againſt Poverty, may perhaps come to Live 
sno in Plenty. A Man may ſtrengthen himſelf againſt 
hen Fain, and yet live in a State of Health; againſt the 


Loſs of Friends, and never loſe any: But he that for- 
Etifes himſelf againſt the Fear of Death, ſhall moſt 
certainly have Occafion to employ that Virtue, It is 
Wthe Care of a Wiſe and a Good Man to look to his 
Manners and Actions; and rather how well he Lives, 
than how Long: For to Die Sooner, or Latter, is not 
the Bufineſs; but to die Well, or 111; For Death brings 
Was to Imm ortality. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
| Azainſt Immoderate SOR Row for the Death of FRIENDS. 


EXT to the Encounter of Death in our ow: 
Bodies, the moſt ſenſible Calamity to an Ho. 
neſt Man is the Death of a Friend; and we are no 
in truth without ſome Generous Inſtances of thoſe 
that have preferr'd a Friend's Life before their own; MW 
and yet this Affliction, which by Nature is ſo Gri- 
vous to us, is, by Virtue and Providence, made F We 
miliar, and Eaſie. . | . 
| _ FO Lament the Death ofa Friend, 
* Sorrow apitb- is both * Natural and Juſt: A Sigh, 
in Bownds is or a Tear | would allow to his Ms 
allowable. mory ; but no Profuſe, or obſtinat: ; 
: Sorrow; Clamorous, and Publick L: 

mentations are not ſo much the Effects of Grief, u 
of Vain-Glory. He that 1s ſadder in Company than 
alone, ſhews rather the Ambition of his Sorrow, We 
than the Piety of it. Nay, and in the Violence of 
| his Paſſion, there fall out Twenty Things that et 
him a Laughing. At the long Run, Time cures All 
but it were better done by Moderation and Wiſdom 
Some People do as good as ſet a Watch upon them. 
felves, as if they were afraid that their Grief would 
make an eſcape. The Oſtentation of Grief I many 
times more than the Grief it ſelf, When any Body i 
within hearing, what Groans, and Out cries! When 
_ are alone, and private, all is Huſh and Quiet: 
ſo ſoon as any Body comes in, they are at it again; 
and down they throw themſelves upon the Bed ; fal 
to wringing of their Hands, and wiſhing of then- 
ſelves dead; which they might have Executed 0 
themſelves ; but their Sorrow = off with the Com 
pany. We forſake Nature, and run over to the Pri 


tices.of thoſe People, that were never the Bube 
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any thing that is Good. If Deſtiny were to be wrought 
upon by Tears, I would allow you to ſpend your days 
and nights in Sadneſs, and Mourning ; Tearing of 
© your Hair, and Beating of your Breaſt; but if Fate 
be Inexorable, and Death will keep what he has ta- 
ken, Grief is to no purpoſe. And yet I would not 
© adviſe Inſenſibility and Hardneſs ; it were Inhuma- 
© nity, and not Virtue, not to be mov'd at the Separa- 
tion of Familiar Friends, and Relations: Now, in 
ſuch Caſes, we cannot Command our ſelves 5; wecan- 
not forbear weeping, and we ought not to Forbear: 
But, let us not paſs the Bounds-of Affection, and run 
into Imitation ;. within theſe Limits it is fome Eaſe 
to the Mind: | 
A Wiſe Man gives Way to Tears in 
Z * ſome Caſes, and cannot avoid them 


* Sorrow is in 
in others. When one is ſtruck with ſomes Caſes At 
the Surprizeof ill News, as the Death lowable, and In- 
of a Friend, or the like; or upon evitable in o- 
the Laſt Embrace of an Acquain- bert. 

tance under the Hand of an Executi- 

oner, he lyes under a Natural Neceſſity of Weeping, 
and Trembling. In another Caſe we may indulge our 
| Sorrow, as upon the Memory of a Dead Friend's Con- 
E yerſation, or Kindneſs, one may let fall Tears of Ge- 
E nerofity, and Joy. We favour the one, and we are 
overcome with the other; and this is well : but we 
are not upon any Terms to Force them: They may 
flow of their own accord, without derogating from 
the Dignity of a Wiſe Man ; who at the ſame time 
both preſerves his Gravity, and obeys Nature. Nay, 


here is a certain Decorum even in ee „ for Ex- 
e 


Wcels of Sorrow is as Fooliſh as Pro Laughter. 
Why do we not as well Cry, when our Trees that 
ve took Pleaſure in ſhed their Leaves, as at the-Loſs 
Nef other Satisfactions; When the next Seaſon repairs 
chem, either with the ſame again, or others in their 
Flaces. We may acwſe Fate, but we cannot * 4 

5 OE 
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for it is hard, and Inexorable, and not to be remoy'a, Men 
either with Reproaches or Tears. They may carry Mquity 
ut to the Dead, but never bring them back again to , ſuffer 
If Reaſon does not put an End to our Sorrows, For- rage, 
tune never will: One is pinch'd with Poverty; ano. Mess 1 
ther ſollicited with Ambition, and fears the very tries 


Wealth that he coveted. One is troubled for th: Hot de 
Loſs of Children ; another for the Want of them : and C 
So that we ſhall ſooner want Tears than Matter for Nexpeè 
them; let us therefore ſpare that for which we have Near! 
ſo much Occaſion. 1 do confeſs, that in the very {Wen F 
Parting of Friends there is ſomething of an Uneaf- {oli ar 
neſs and Trouble; but it is rather Voluntary than ex | 
thei 


Natural; and it is Cuſtom more than Senſe, that at. 
fects us: We do rather impoſe a Sorrow upon our 
ſelves, than ſubmit to it; as People cry when they 
have Company; and when no body looks on, all“ 
well again. To mourn without Meaſure, is Folly ; 
and not to mourn at all, is Inſenſibility. The beſt 
Temper is betwixt Piety and Reaſon; to be ſenſible, 
but neither tranſported, nor caſt down. He that can 
= a ſtop to his Tears and Pleaſures when he will, is 

afe. It is an equal Infelicity to be either too Soft, or 
too Hard. We are overcome by the one, and we are 
put to ſtruggle with the other. There is a certain In. 
temperance in that Sorrow that paſſes the Rules 0 
Modeſty; and yet 3 Piety is in many Ca ſes a Dil 
penſation to good Manners. The Loſs of a Son, ot 
of a Friend, cut's a Man to the Heart, and there's ro 
oppoſing the Firſt Violence of this Paſſion ; but when 
a Man comes once to deliver himſelf wholly up to 
Lamentations, he is to underſtand, that though ſome 
Tears deſerve Compaſiion, others are yet Ridiculow. 
A Grief that's Freſh, finds Pity, and Comfort ; but 
when tis inveterate, tis laugh'd at, for *tis eithe! 
Counterfeit, or Fooliſh. Beſide, that to Weep ex 
ceſſively for the Dead, is an Affront to the Living 
The moſt Juſtifiable Cauſe of Mourning is to ſce Got 
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wy Men come to III Ends, and Virtue oppreſt by the Ini- 
| Wquity of Fortune. But in this Caſe too they either 


2 ſuffer Reſolutely, and yield us Delight in their Cou- 
For. rage, and Example; or Meanly, and ſo give us the 


leſs Trouble for the Loſs. He that dies cheerfully 
dries up my Tears, and he that dies Whiningly does 


g ets not deſerve them. I would bear the Death of Friends 
em {nd Children, with the ſame Conſtancy that I would 
- for expect my own; and no more Lament the one, than 
have Fear the other. He that bethinks himſelf, how of- 
very Nen Friends have been Parted, will find more time 
cat. Noſt among the Living, than upon the Dead; and the 
than 


nh deſperate Mourners are they that car'd leaſt for 
their Friends when they were Living; for they think 
Ho redeem their Credits for want of Kindneſs to the 
they iving, by Extravagant Ravings after the Dead. Some 
all's 1 know) will have Grief to be only the perverſe De- 
Ily ; Nliabt of a Reſtleſs Mind; and Sorrows, and Pleaſures 


beſt o be near akin: and there are, l'm Confident, that 
ible, Mind Joy even in their Tears. But which is more bar- 
t can I barous, to be Inſenſible of Grief for the Death of 2 
ll, is Friend, or to Fiſh for Pleaſure in Grief, when a Son 
to: erhaps is burning, or a Friend expiring ? To forget 
ears nes Friend, te bury the Memory with the Body; 
an. Jo Lament out of Meaſure, is all Inhuman. He that 


es of gone, either would not have his Friend Torment- 
Dif. d, or does not know that he is ſo: If he does not 
Fel it, 'tis ſuperfluous ; if he does, tis unacceptable 
him. If Reaſon cannot prevail, Reputation may; 
r Immoderate Mourning leſſens a Man's Character: 
lis a ſhameful thing for a Wiſe Man to make the 


p to 

4 earineſi of Grieving the Remedy of it. In Time, the 

lou. oft ſtubborn Grief will leave us, if in Prudence we 
but o not leave that Firſt, 

ther Bur, Do I orieve for my Friend's * Me grieve more 

ex: ke, or for my * own? Why ſhould for our own ſakes, 


o afflict my ſelf for the Loſs of him than for our 
at is either Happy, or not at all Friends, ud 
F | in 
| 


— 
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in Being? In the one Cale, tis Envy; and in the , 
ther, tis Madneſs. We are apt to ſay, What wouli| 
give to. ſee him again, and to enjoy his Converſation ! I u 
never ſad in his Company ; My Heart leap'd when ever | n 


: hem, 
How n 
pectat! 


bim I want him cberever I go: All that's to be ſaid i, - the 
The Greater the Loſs, the Greater is the Virtue to overcm * ve 
it, If grieving will do no Good, :tis an idle thing ty i : 0 
. . » b y 

grieve z and if that which has befallen one Man t. Co 
mains to All, it is as Unjuſt to Complain. Treis rr 
Whole World is upon the March towards the {are n hop 
Point; Why do we not cry for our ſelves that are home“ 
fellow, as well as for him that's gone Firit? WHy dad v 
we not as well lament before-hand, for that whici Mis tri 
we know will be, and cannot poſlibly but be? Hen ag; 

not Sone, but Sent before, As there are many thin nord 


that he has Loſt, ſo there are many things that he 0 


he not more Happy in deſiring Nothing, than Mi Bo- 
rable in what he has loſt ? We do not mourn for the Nglatie 
Abſent, Why then for the Dead; who are effeQtually No: 
no other? We have loſt one Bleſſing, but we hate Gs: of 
many left; and ſhall not all theſe Satisfactions ſup Br rn ſe: 
Port us againſt one Sorrow? When 
Tux Comfort of having a Friend il t 


* A Friend may * may be taken away, but not that 
be taken away, of having had one. As there 1s 
but not the Com- Sharpneſs in ſome Fruits, and a Yi! 


Tl no 


Wicity, 


iso 
fort of the Friend- terneſs in fome Wines that ple Misfe 
ſhip. us, fo there is a Mixture in the I WG 0 
* | membrance of Friends, where ti Wk con 
Lofs of theit Company is ſweeten'd again by the Cor t ev. 
templation of their Victues. In ſome ReſpeCts | have Hun E. 


| loſt what I had; and in others, I retain ſtill what! 
have loſt. *Tis an ill Conſtruction of Providence, t0 
reflect only upon my Friend's being taken away, uit 
out any Regard to the Benefit of his being once give" Wl 
me. Let us therefore make the beſt of our Friends i 
while we have them; for how long we ſhall kee? Wl 


them, Y 


5 
nd! 
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the o Whem, is Uncertain. I have loſt a Hopeful Son, hut, 
vou low many Fathers have been deceiv'd in their Ex- 
Jun Npectations? And how many Noble Families have 


lia When deftroy'd by Luxury, and Riot? He that grieves 
ad is Mir the Loſs of a Son, What if he had loſt a Friend; 
'-rcore ¶Nand yet he that has loſt a Friend, has more Cauſe of 
ing tv oy that he once had him, than of Grief that he is 
lan re Wen away. Shall a Man bury his Friendſhip with 
2 Bis Friend? We are ungrate ful for that which is paſt, 


are n hope of what's to come; as if that which is to 
ae to Wome would not quickly be paſt too. That which is 
ay 00 Ppaſt we are ſure of, We may receive Satisfaction, 
| is true, both from the Future, and what's already 
aſt; the one by Expectation, and the other by Me- 
mory; only the one may poſſibly not come to paſs, 
End it is impoſſible to make the other not to have 


, een. | | 

Mi Bur * there's no applying of Con- * There's no 
DT the ſolation to freſh, and . Sor- Dealing with 
tually row ; the very Diſcourſe lrritates the 2he firſt Tran- 


ref, and Inflames it. Tis like an ſports of Sor- 
Uaſeaſonable Medicine ina Diſeaſe z you. 

when the Firſt Violence is over, it 

Will be more Tractable, and endure the Handling. 


Elhoſe People whoſe Minds are weaken'd by long Fe- 


- 13 Wicity, may be allow'd to Groan and Complain, but 
« vi Wt is otherwiſe with thoſe that have led their days in 
pleals Nlisfortunes. A long Courſe of Adverſity has this 
e Be Good in't, that though it vexes a Body a great while, 
© the t comes to harden usat laſt: As a Raw Soldier ſhrinks 
Cor. Wt every Wound, and dreads the Surgeon more than 
. Wn Enemy: whereas a Veteran ſees his own Body cut, 


. und lam'd, with as little Concern as if it were ano- 


Wher'ss With the ſame Reſolution ſhould we ſtand 


ow Phe Shock, and Cure of all Misfortunes; we are ne- 
2 W © the better for our Experience, if we have not yet 
J 


earn'd to be Miſerable. And there's no thought of 
ouring us by the Diverſion of Sports, and Entertain- 
5 ments; 


E 
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ments; we are apt to fall into Relapſes ; wherefy, {M'emp! 
we had better overcome our Sorrow, than delud: 0 


ECT 
CHAP. XXIV. 


the Mi 

Conſolations againſt BANISHMENT, and BopILY Pty, {Body | 
Peliciti 

T is a Maſter-piece to draw Good out of Exil; au aniſh 
by the Help of Virtue to improve Misfortunes in Mam ti 


to Bleſſings. *'Tis 4 ſad Condition, you'll ſay, for a MM 
to be barr'd the Freedom of his own Country. And is not 
this the Caſe of Thouſands that we meet every day in pon? 
the Streets? Some, for Ambition; others to Negot Ne Mi 
ate, or for Curiofity, Delight, Friendſhip, Study, ſes; 
Experience, Luxury, Vanity, Diſcontent : Some, le to 

Exerciſe their Virtues, Others, their Vices ; and ru {Wpents, 
2 few to Proſtitute either their Bodies, or their Els Wlplily ( 

uence ? To paſs now from pleaſant Countries ino {ard t 
the worſt of Iſlands ; Let them be never fo Barre fut Ri 
or Rocky, the People never ſo Barbarous, or th: ne 's 
Clime never ſo Intemperate; he that is Baniſhe 
thither, ſhall find many Strangers to live there tor 


ard, - 


1 * — 13 Fr Foe 
He VE 5 $38 TE = 8 


try bp eee, ee ee ee ee eee ee 
d »» 


their Pleaſure. The Mind of Man is Naturally & wil 
rious, and Reſtleſs; which is no wonder, conſidering Wan h 
their Divine Original: for Heavenly things are ble 
ways in Motion: Witneſs the Stars, and the Orv ſe. 
which are perpetually Moving, Rolling, and Chany 0 
ing of Place, and according to the Law, and Appoint That 
ment of Nature. But here are no Woods, your Cb 
no Rivers; no Gold, nor Pearl; no Commodity fo me 
Traffick, or Commerce; nay, hardly Provifion enougi e b 
to keep the Inhabitants from ſtarving. *Tis ver ; reck: 
Right; here are no Places, no Artificial Grotto's, Wi un] 
Materials for Luxury, and Exceſs; but we lye unde en | 
the Protection of Heaven; and a Poor Cottage for: * 


Retreat, is more worth, than the moſt Magen! 3 
5 | ; emp 1 1 


SES 
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Temple, when that Cottage is Conſecrated by an 
Honeſt Man under the Guard of his Virtue, Shall 
Iny Man think Baniſhment Grievous, when he may 
Hake ſuch Company along with him? Nor is there any 
B:niſhment, but yields enough for our Neceſſities, 


Ind no Kingdom is ſufficient for Superfluities, It is 


A 
oF Mind that makes us Rich in a Deſart; and if the 
Body be but kept alive, the Soul enjoys all Spiritual 
Felicities in Abundance. What ſignifies the being 
z and Rani ſhed from one Spot of Ground to another, to a 
bes in lan that has his Thoughts above, and can look For- 
n ard, and Backward, and where ever he pleaſes ; and 
is not hat, where ever he is, has the ſame Matter to work 
lay in pon? The Body is but the Priſon, or the Clog of 
ego e Mind; ſubjected to Puniſhments, Robberies, D; {- 
tudy, fes; but the Mind is Sacred, and Spiritual, and Li- 
ne, ile to no Violence. Is it that a Man ſhall want Gar- 
d no: ents, or Covering in Baniſhment ? The Body is as 


r Ele lily Cloth'd, as Fed; and Nature has made nothing 
s into NMard that is Neceſſary. But if nothing will ſerve us, 
arren, Mut Rich Embroideries, and Scarlet, 'tis none of For- 
or the Mne's Fault that we are Poor, but our own, Nay, 
uſhel ppoſe a Man ſhould have All reſtor'd him back a- 
re for in that he has Loſt 3 it will come to nothing, for 
y Cv WE will want more after that, to ſatisfie his Deſires, 
lering Pan he did before, to ſupply his Neceſſities. Inſa- 
ire al 


W r 
r et. RES SE neee S Ge IRR 


= Appetites are not ſo much a Thirſt, as a Di- 


Orb e. 

hang TO come Lower now; Where's * Baniſhmeat 
point That People, or Nation, that have is but Change of 
I Chang'd their Place of Abode ? Place, in which 
ty for me by the Fate of War; others Senſe, All People, 
nough ve been caſt by Tempeſts, Ship- and Nations have 
vel i recks, or Want of Proviſions up- been Baniſbed. 

ys, unknown Coaſts. Some have 

under en Forced abroad by Peſtilence, Sedition, Earth- 
for: Wakes, Surcharge of People at Home. Some tra- 


to ſee the World; others for Commerce; But, 


ficen i 
an 


ple, g 
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in fine, it is clear, that upon ſome Reaſon or othe, 
the Whole Race of Mankind have ſhifted their Quit 
ters; Chang'd their very Names, as well as their Hz 
bitations ; Inſomuch, that we have loft the very Me. 
morials of what they were. All theſe Tranſportut. 
ons of People, what are they, but Publick Baniſh. . 
ments? The very Founder of the Roman Empire was n 
Exile + Briefly, The Whole World has been Tran WE 
planted, and one Mutation treads upon the Heel of 
another. That which one Man defires, turns ano 


ther Man's Stomach ; and he that Proſcribes me Ihe 


day, ſhall himſelf be caſt out 'To-morrow. We 
have however this Comfort in our Misfortune ; u 
have the ſame Nature, the ſame Providence, ande? 
carry our Virtues along with us. And this Bleſling 
we owe to that Almighty Power, call it what you 
will; either a God, or an Incorporeal Reaſon, a Dai 
Spirit, or Fate, and the Unchangeable Courſe of Cau(, 
and Effect, : It is however ſo order'd, that nothing 
can be taken from us, but what we can well ſpar: ; 
and that which is moſt Magnificent, and Valuably 
continues with us. Where ever we go, we have tit 


Heavens over our Heads, and no farther from us, tha 1: 


they were before; and ſo long as we can entertain 
our Eyes, and Thoughts with thoſe Glories, wif 
matter is it what Ground we tread upon? | 
| Id the Caſe of Pain, or Sicknels i 

* Painonlyaſ- tt is * only the Body that is affected: 
ſectt the Body, It may take off the Speed of a Fr 
not the Mind, man, or Bind the Hands of a Coblet 
- but the Mind is fill at Liberty t 
Hear, Learn, Teach, Adviſe, and to do other Gol 
Offices. *Tis an Example of Publick Benefit, a Man 
that is in Pain and Patient. Virtue may ſhew it (el 
as well in the Bed, as in the Field; and he that che 
fully encounters the Terrors of Death, and Corpoti 
Anguiſh, is as Great a Man, as he that moit Ge 
routly hazards himſelf in a Battel. A Diſeaſe, tis 5 1 
1 | 0 


r 


2 
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z2rrs us of fome Pleaſures, but procures us others. 
Drink is never ſo grateful to us, as in a Burning Fea- 


ir Hr er; nor Meat, as when we have faſted our ſelves 

Me. arp, and hungry. The Patient may be forbidden 

Ortat Wome Senſual Satisfaction, but no Phyfician will for- 

aniſt-W;4 us the Delight of the Mind, Shall we call any 

= nick Man Miſerable, becauſe he muſt give over his 
tan 


Yntemperance of Wine and Gluttony, and betake him- 
elf to a Diet of more Sobriety, and leſs Expence ; 


ano N end abandon his Luxury, which is the Diſtemper of 
ie Lohe Mind as well as of the Body ? *Tis Troubleſome, 
Ve know, at firſt, to abſtain from the Pleaſures we 


e; We 


i have been us'd to, and to endure Hunger and Thirſt; 
ind vt 


ut in a little time we loſe the very Appetite, and 
lefiing Weis no trouble then, to be without that which we do 
at 101 Wot deſire. In Diſeaſes, there are great Pains 5 but 
D128 they be long, they Remit, and give us ſome Inter- 


Casals of Eaſe ; if ſhort and violent, either they Diſ- 
vt0112 Watch Us, or Conſume Themſelves; So that either their 
ſpar ; NReſpites make them Tolerable, or the Extremity 
uad Wakes them Short. So merciful is Almighty God to 
Lye ties, That our Torments cannot be very Sharp and 
15, (0088 2(ting. The acuteſt Pains are thoſe that affect the 


tertail 


Nerves, but there's this Comfort in them too, that 
, V 1a 


Whey will quickly make us ſtupid, and inſenſible. In 
Wes of Extremity, let us call to mind the moſt Emi- 


cknels ent Inſtances of Patience and Courage, and turn our 

cel houghts from our Afflictions to the Contemplation 

, Fl SW: Virtue, Suppoſe it be the Stone, the Gour, nay, 
QNMICH 


e Rack it ſelf: how many have endur'd it without 
much as a Groan, or Word ſpeaking ; without fo 
Dach as aſking for Relief, or giving an Anſwer to a 
, 2 Mar BW) eftion ? Nay, they have laugh'd at the 'Torment- 
it ehr upon the very Torture, and provok'd them to 
t cher en Experiments of their Cruelty, which they have 
oro d till in Deriſion. The 4% hm I look upon, as of. 
t Gene ll Diſeaſes, the moſt Importune; the Phyſicians call 
tis * W The Meditation of Death, as being rather an 8 1 

= | than 


erty 0 


r Good 
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than a Sickneſs : The Fit holds one not above n bn 
Hour, as no body is long in expiring. There 26 Quie 
Three Things Grievous in Sickneſs, the Fear of ade 
Death, Bodily Pain, and the Intermiſſion of our Pen WM Poor, 
ſures : The Firſt is to be imputed to Nature, not o than 
the Diſeaſe; for we do not die, becauſe we are (ck, plain 
but becauſe we live. Nay, Sickneſs it ſelf has pre Wome: 
ſerv'd many a Man from dying. that u 
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Poverty, to a WISE MAN, is rather a BLESSING, than 
a MisFORTUNE, 


O Man ſhall ever be Poor, that goes to him. 
ſelf for what he wants; and that's the readieſt 
way to Riches: Nature indeed will have her due, 
but yet whatſoever is beyond Neceſſity, is Precari- 
ous, and not Neceſſary. It is not her Buſineſs to gt. 
tifie the Palate, but to ſatisſie a Craving Stomach; 
Bread, when a Man is Hungry, does his Work, |: | 
it be never ſo coarſe ; and Water when he is a diy; Wh 
Let his Thirſt be quenched, and Nature is ſatisſy d; Wh 
no matter whence it comes, or whether he drinks in 
Gold, Silver, or in the Hollow of his Hand, To 
promiſe a Man Riches, and to teach him Poverty, is 
to deceive him: But ſhall I call him Poor, that wants 
nothing; though he may be beholden for it to hs 
Patience, rather than to his Fortune? Or ſhall any 
Man deny him to be Rich, whoſe Riches can never 
be taken away ? Whether is it better to have much, 
or enough+? He that has much defires more, whict 
ſhews, that he has not yet enough; but he that ls 
enough, is at Reſt. Shall a Man be reputed the lels 
Rich, for not having that, for which he ſhall be br 
niſh'd; for which his very Wife, or Son, ſhall 2 

| on 


* * 


— 


— 
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n fon him: That which 14 him Security in War, and 
ae Quiet in Peace; which he poſſeſſes without Danger, 
r of and diſpoſes of without Trouble? No Man can be 


Poor, that has enough; nor Rich, that covets more 


Ethan he has. Alexander, after all his Conqueſts, com- 
fick, FW plain'd that be wanted more Worlds; he deſir'd 
pre fomething more, even when he had gotten All: And 


that which was ſufficient for Human Nature, was not 
enough for one Man. Money never made any Man 
Rich for the more he had, the more he ftill covet- 
Zed, The Richeſt Man that ever liv'd is Poor, in my 
Opinion, and in any Man's may be ſo: but he that 
keeps himſelf to the ſtint of Nature; does neither 
han feel Poverty, nor fear it; nay, even in Poverty it ſelf, 
there are ſome things ſuperfluous. Thoſe which the 
World calls Happy, their Felicity is a falſe Splen- 
our, that dazles the Eyes of the Vulgar ; but our 
Rich Man is Glorious, and Happy within. There's 
o Ambition in Hunger, or Thirſt: Let there be 
Wood, and no matter for the Table, the Diſh, and 


0 gr. be Servants; nor with what Meats Nature is ſatis- 
"ach; Ned, Thoſe are the Torments of Luxury, that ra- 
k, lt her ſtuff the Stomach than fill it: It ſtudies rather 
ary; o cauſe an Appetite, than to allay it. Tis not for 
iy a; Ws to lay, This is not Handſome, That's Com mon; Tot ber 
IRS IN 


ends my Eye. Nature provides for Health, not De- 


, TI Wcacy. When the Trumpet ſounds a Charge, the 

'ty, 8 Foor Man knows that he's not aim'd at; When they 

* y out Fre, his Body is all he has to look after; if 
0 


We be to take a Journey, there's no blocking up of 
Wtreets, and thronging of Paſſages for a Parting Com- 
ment: A ſmall matter fills his Belly, and contents 
Mind; he lives from Hand to Mouth, without 
king or Fearing for To-morrow. The Tempe- 
e Rich Man is but his Counterfeit ; his Wit is 


I] any 
never 
much, 
which 


at 1128 


he A Wicker, and his Appet te calmer, 
7 * 5 NO Man finds overty a Trou- * Poverty is onlytrou 
| 10 him, but he that thinks it bleſome in Opinion. 


M ſo : 
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ſo: and he that thinks it ſo, makes it ſo; Does not x is E 
Rich Man Travel more at Eaſe, with leſs Luggage, N wh 
and fewer Servants ? Does he not Eat, many times, rec 


as Little, and as Courſe in the Field, as a Poor Man? tha 
Does he not, for his own Pleaſure, ſometimes, and hai 
for Variety, feed upon the Ground, and uſe only fine 
_ Earthen Veſſels? Is not he a Mad man then, that |. the 
ways fears what he often defires, and dreads the Thing our 
that he takes delight to imitate? He that would MW Ma 
know the worſt of Poverty, let him but compare the in a 
Looks of the Rich, and of the Poor, and he ſhall find that 
the poor Man to have a ſmoother Brow, and to be not 
more merry at Heart; or if any Trouble befalls him, m 
it paſſes over like a Cloud: Whereas the other, e. 100 
ther his Good Humour is Counterfeit, or his Melan- WW cure 
choly Deep, and Ulcerated, and the Worſe, becauſe and 
he dares not publickly own his Misfortune ; but heis n 
Forc'd to play the Part of a Happy Man, even with 
a Cancer in his Heart. His Felicity is but Perſonar- Ben 
ed, and if he were but ſtri pp'd of his Ornaments, he 
would be Contemptible. In buying of a Horſe, we 
take off his Clothes and his Trappings, and examine of it 
his Shape and Body for fear of being Cozen'd : Ard ice 
ſhall we put an Eſtimate upon a Man for being ſet off Feat 
by his Fortune, and Quality? Nay, if we ſee anf Diſp 


thing of Ornament about him, we are to ſuſpect hin what 
the more for ſome Infirmity under it. He that is not on 
ere 


Content in Poverty, would not be ſo neither in Plenty; 
ſor the Fault is not in the Thing, but in the Mind Com 


If that be Sickly, remove him from a Kennel toa f. notht 
lace, he is at the ſame Paſs; for he carries his Diſea!: of ou 
along with him. What can be Happier than Th Wer 
Condition, both of Mind, and of Fortune, from whit * 2 
we cannot Fall ? What can be a greater Felicity, th! 70 8 
in a Covetous Deſigning Age, for a Man to live ſafe . r,a 
among Informers, and Thieves ? It puts a Poor Nat . : 


into the very Condition of Providence, that gives 5 
without Reſerving any thing to it ſelf, How Hap?) 
5 | | ' 
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is he that owes nothing, but to himſelf, and only that 
which he can eaſily Refuſe, or eafily Pay! I do not 
reckon him Poor, that has but a Little, but he is ſo, 
that covets more: It is a Fair Degree of Plenty, to 
have what's Neceſſary. Whether had a Man better 
find Saturity in Want, or Hunger in Plenty? It is not 
the Augmenting of our Fortunes, but the Abating of 
our Appetites that makes us Rich. Why may not a 
Man as well Contemn Riches in his own Coffers, as 
in anothe Man's? And rather hear that they are his, 
than feel them to be ſo? Though it is a great matter 
not to be Corrupted, even by having them under the 
{ame Roof. He is the Greater Man that's Honeſtly 
Poor in the middle of Plenty, but he is the more ſe- 
cure, that is Free from the Temptation of that Plenty; 
and has the leaſt Matter for another to deſign upon. It 
1s no great Buſineſs for a Poor Man to Preach the 
Contempt of Riches, or for a Rich Man to extol the 
Benefits of Poverty, becauſe we do not know how ei- 
ther the One, or the Other would behave himſelf in 
the Contrary Edition. The belt Proof is, the doing 
of it by Choice, and not by Neceſſity; for the Prac- 
tice of Poverty in Jeſt, is a Preparation toward the 
Bearing of it in Earneſt. But it is yet a Generous 
Diſpoſition ſo to provide for the worſt of Fortunes, 28 
| what may be eafily born : the Premeditation makes 
them not only Tolerable, but Delightful to us ; for 
there's That in them, without which nothing can be 
Comfortable, that is to ſay, Security. If there were 
nothing elſe in Poverty, but the Certain Knowledge 
of our Friends, it were yet a moſt defirable Bleſſing, 
when every Man leaves us, but thoſe that love us. e 
is 2 Shame to place the Happineſs of Life in Gold 
and Silver, for which, Bread and Water is ſufficient ; 
Ur, at the Worſt, Hunger puts an end to Hunger. For 
the Honour of Poverty, it was both the Foundation and 
| tne Cauſe of the Reman Empire; and no Man was ever 
M 2 yet 
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vet ſo poor, but he had enough to carry him to hi; 
Jane End. 
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ALL I defire is, That my Poverty 
* Mediocrity * may not be a Burthen to my (cf 
75 the beft State or make me ſo to others, and that i; 
of Fortune. the beſt State of Fortune, that is nej- 
ther directly Neceſſitous, nor far from 

it. A Mediocrity of Fortune, with a Gentleneſs of 
Mind, will preſerve us from Fear or Envy; which is 
-a Defirable Condition, for no Man wants power to do 
Miſchief. We never conſider the Bleſſing of covet- 
ing nothing, and the Glory of being full in our ſelves, 
without Depending upon Fortune. With Parſimony, 
a Little is ſufficient ; and without it, Nothing ; 
whereas Frugality makes a Poor Man Rich. If we 
| loſe an Eſtate, we had better never have had it : He 
that has Leaſt to Loſe, has Leaſt to Fear; and thoſe 
are better ſatisfied whom Fortune never favoured, 
than thoſe whom ſhe has forſaken. The State is moſt 
Commodious, that lyes betwixt Poverty and Plenty, 
Diogenes underſtood this very well, when be put hin- 
ſelf into an Incapacity of lofing any thing. That 
Courſe of Life is moſt Commodious, which is both 
Safe and Wholſome ; the Body is to be indulg'd no 
tarther than for Health ; and rather Mortify'd than 
not kept in Subjection to the Mind. It is neceflary 
to provide againſt Hunger, Thirſt, and Cold; and 
ſomewhat for a Covering to ſhelter us againſt othet 
Inconveniences ; but not a Pin matter whether it be 
of Turf, or of Marble. A Man may lye as Warn, 
and as Dry under a Thatch'd, as under a Gilded Root 
Let the Mind be Great and Glorious, and all othe! 
Things are Deſpicable in Compariſon. The Future i 
"Uncertain ; and I had rather beg of my ſelf not to deſire ai 
thing, than of Fortune to beſtow it. | 
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both AxeER deſcribed s It is againſt NATURE, and only to bg 
d no found in M AN, | 
than 


ry ; | 
* E are here to Encounter the moſt 
thet J Outragious, Brutal, Dangerous, 
it be and Intractable of all Paſſions 3 


the moſt Loathſome, and Unman- 
nerly ; nay, the moſt Ridiculous 
too; and the ſubduing of this Mon- 
11 ſter will do a great deal toward 
mn | the Eſtabliſhment of Human Peace. 
Iltis the Method of Phyficizns, to begin with a Deſcrip- 
don of the Diſeaſe, before they meddle with the 
Cure: And 1 know-not why this may not do as well 
I the Diſtempers of the Mind, as in thoſe of the 


1 Body. 
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Tuk Stoicks will have Anger to be, apa! 

Anger deſcri- A Deſire of Puniſhing another for ſome In- ard 
bed, What it is, jury done, Againſt which it is object. 8 
ed, That we are many times angry rap 
with thoſe that never did hurt us, but poſſibly may, MW Kine 
though the Harm be not as yet done. But, I ſay, 2 
that they hurt us already in Conceit : and the very ay 
Purpoſe of it is an Injury in Thought, before it breaks 1 
out into Act. It is oppoſed again, That it Anger 5 


were a Deſire of Puniſhing, Mean People would not be 
angry with Great Ones, that are out of their Reach; 
For, no Man can be ſaid to defire any thing, which 
he judges impoſſible to Compaſs, But, I anſwer to 
this; That Anger is the Deſire, not the Power, and 
Faculty of Revenge : Neither is any Man ſo low, but 


that the greateſt Man alive, may peradventure, le N _ 
at his Mercy: 4 elk: 
ARISTOTLE takes Anger to be, A Deſire of paying i © 6 


Sorrow for Sorrow 5 and of Plaguing thoſe that have 
Plagued us. It is argu'd againſt Both, that Beaſts 


are Angry; though neither provok'd by any Injury, 5 
nor mov'd with a Deſire of any Bodies Grict, of WF, 'Þ 
Puniſhment, Nay, though they cauſe it, they do ny" 
not deſign or ſeek it, Neither is Anger, (how unte. tor l 
fonable ſoever in it ſelf) found any where but in Kt the f. 
ſonable Creatures. It is true, That Beaſts have an 0 
Impulſe of Rage, and Fiercenels zias they are more ten 
affected alſo than Men, with ſome Pleaſures: But de Mont a 
may as well call them Luxurious, and Ambitious, as Iimitz 
Angry. And yet they are not without certain Images Wi Tear 
of Human Affections. They have heir Likings, and irh 
their Loathings ; but neither the s of Reaſo it for 
able Nature, nor their Virtues, nor their Vices. Thy 12 
are mov'd to Fury by ſome Objects; they are quietal Milek 

by others; they have their Terrors and their Diſop Ty 
pointments ; but, without Reflection: And let then Bi 
23 ſo much irritated or affrigh ted, ſo ſoon 3 


ever the Occaſion is remov'd, they fall to their a 
| | agu; 
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[, 
53 aoain, and lye down, and take their Reſt. Wiſdom, 
be, ind Thought are the Goods of the Mind; whereof 
in Brutes are wholly Incapable ; and, we are as unlike 
A. them within, as we are without: They have an odd 
"1 WE Kind of Phancy, and they have a Voice too; but In- 
1 articulate and Confus'd, and Incapable of thoſe Vari- 
% nations which are Familiar to us. 
1) WW AxGER is not only a Vice, but a Vice It is againſt 
ike WF point blank againſt Nature, for it di- Nature. 
ger rides, inſtead of Joining; and, in ſome 
be meaſure fruſtrates the End of Providence in Human 
"; Society. One Man was born to help another: Anger 
ich makes us deſtroy one another; the one Unites, the 
N 90 other Separates; the one is Beneficial to us, the other 
60 Miſchievous; the one ſuccours even Strangers, the 
* other deſtroys even the moſt intimate Friends; the 
cone Ventures all to ſave another, the other Ruins him- 
ſelt to undo another. Nature is Bountiful, but An- 
5% reer is Pernicious: For it is not Fear, but mutual 
wo Love that binds up Mankind. 
WW Trzxr are ſome Motions that look like Anger, 
* uhich cannot properly be call'd ſo; as the Paſſion of 
ö 
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the People againſt the Gladiators, when they hang off, 
and will not make ſo quick a Diſpatch as the SpeCta- 


" . tors would have them: There is pgs. in it of 
; the Humour of Children, that if they get a Fall, will 


never leave Bawling, ill the naughty Ground is Bea- 
ten, and then all is well again. They are angry with- 
out any Cauſe, or Injury; they are deluded by an 


$-- 


* Imitation of Strokes, and pacify'd with Counterfeit 
and Tears. A Falſe, and a Childiſh Sorrow, is appeas d 
on- with as Falſe and as Childiſh a Revenge. They take 
They ir for 2 Contempt, if the Gladiators do not immediate» 
tel Is caſt themſelves upon the Sword's Point. They 
iſ: look re about them from one to another, as - 
ho ſhould ſay; Do but fee, my Maſters, how theſe Ro» 
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rieties, would be unneceſſary, ad . 
Several forts endleſs. There is a Stubborn, a Vin. mink 
of Anger, dictive, a Rn a Violent, 2 but, t 
Froward, a Sullen, a Moroſe kind of e 4 

Anger ; and then we have this Variety in Complicati- MW % Pri 
on too. One goes no farther than Words, another Ml Ages 
Proceeds immediately to Blows, without a Word WW berte 
ſpeaking; a Third ſort breaks out into Curſing and f it ſuc 
Reproachful Language: And there are, that content brat: 
themſelves with Chiding and Complaining. Theres bur. 
a Conciliable Anger, and there is an Implacable ; bit Bous 
in what Form, or Degree ſoever it appears, all Anget I tort 
without Exception, is Vicious. 5 the By 
: 1s NO 
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The RIsE of ANGER. Ocken 

that, 


HE Queftion will be here, Whether Anse takes 

its Riſe from Impulſe, or Judgment? That is 
Whether it be mov'd of its own accord, or as many 
other things are, from within us, that ariſe we knoy 
not how? The Clearing of this Point will lead ust 
Greater Matters, 
| Taz frf Motion of Anger, is, it 

The firft Mo- truth, Involuntary ; and only a kind Nan n. 
tion of Anger. of Menacing Preparation towards it. be M 
th The ſecond deliberates ; as who ſhoull ,, to 
Z de hre 
Polun 
kind 
f colc 
Liddi 
ed 
od 
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ſay, This Injury ſbouid not paſs without a Revenge, and 
ws it flops, The Tb is impotent; and, Right 
or Wrong, reſol ves upon Vengeance. The Viet li. 
tion is not to be avoided, nor indeed the Second, any 
more than Yawning for Company: Cuſtom and Ur 
may leſſen it, but Reaſon it ſelf cannot overcome i. 


The Third, as it riſes upon Conſideration, it muſt 1 
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ſo too; for, that Motion which proceeds with Judg- 
ment, may be taken away with Judgment. - A Man 
E thinks himſelfInjur'd, and hath a Mind to be reveng'd, 
but, for ſome Reaſon, lets it reſt, This is not proper- 
| ly Anger, but an Affection over-ral'd by Reaſon : A kind 
of Propoſal diſapprov'd. And, What are Reaſon and 
Affection; but only Changes of the Mind for the 
better, or for the worſe ? Reaſon Deliberates before 
it Judges; but Anger paſſes Sentence without Deli- 
betation. Reaſon only attends the Matter in hand; 
but, Anger is ſtartled at every Accident: It paſſes the 
Bounds of Reaſon ; and carries it away with it. In 
ort, Anger is an Agitation of the Mind that proceeds ts 
5 the Reſolution of a Revenge, the Mind aſſenting to it. There 
is no doubt but Anger is mov'd by the Species of an 
Injury, but whether that Motion be Voluntary, or 
© Incoluntary, is the Point in Debate; though it ſeems 
manifeſt to me, that Anger does nothing, but where 
the Mind goes along with it. For, firſt, to take an 
Offence, and then to meditate a Revenge; and, after 
that, to lay both Propoſitions together, and ſay to 
my ſelf, This Injury ought not to have been done; hut a. 
be Caſe lands, I muſt do my ſelf Right. This Diſcourſe 
can never proceed without the Concurrence of the 
Will. The Firſt Motion indeed is fingle ; but, all 
the Reſt is Deliberation, and Saperſirytiire : There 
Ws ſomething underſtood, and condemn'd ; an Indig- 
ation conceiv'd, and a Revenge propounded. This 
an never be without the Agreement of the Mind to 
e Matter in Deliberation. The end of this Queſtion 
to on the Nature and Quality of Anger. If it 
e bred in us it will never yield to Reaſon, for all Im- 
oluntary Motions are Inevitable, and Invincible; as 
ind of Horror and ſhrugging upon the Sprinkling 
cold Water; the Hair ſtanding on end at ill Ncws; 
iddineſs at the fight of a Precipice; Bluſhing at 
ud Diſcourſe. In theſe Caſes, Reaſon can do no 
od; but Anger may undoubtedly be overcome by 
| 5 Caution, 
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Caution, and good Counſel ; for it is a Voluntary Viz, 
and not of the Condition of thoſe: Accidents that be. 
fal us as Frailties of our Humanity: Amongſt which 
muſt be reckon'd the firſt Motions of the Mind, after 
the Opinion of an Injury receiv'd, which it is not in 
the Power of Human Nature to avoid : And this i; 
it that affects us upon the Stage, or in a Story. Can 
any Man read the Death of Pompey, and not be touch. 
ed with an Indignation ? The Sound of a Trumpet 
rouſes the Spirits, and provokes Courage. It 2 
a Man fad to ſee the Shipwreck even of an Enemy ; 
and we are much furpriz'd by Fear in other Caſes; 
All theſe Motions are not ſo much Affections, as Pre. 
ludes to them, The Claſhing of Arms, or the Beat 
ing, of a Drum, excitesa War-horſe. Nay, a Song 
from Xenophantes would make Alexander take his Sword 
in his Hand. In all theſe Cafes, the Mind rather ſuf. 
fers than acts; and therefore it is not an Affection, 
to he Mod d, but to give way to that Motion, and to 

follow willingly what was ſtarted by Chance. Theſe 
are not Affections, but Impulſes of the Body. The 
braveſt Man in the World may look pale when he 
puts on his Armour, his Knees knock, and his Heart 
works before the Battle is join'd ; but, theſe are on'y hi 
Motions: whereas Anger is an Excurſion, and propoſe: Wi 
Revenge or Puniſhment, which cannot be without 
the Mind. As Fear flyes, ſo Anger aſſaults; and, f 
is not poſſihle to reſolve, either upon Violence or Cav 


tion, without the Concurrence of the Will. elf o. 


| ; | out wi 
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CHAP. III. 5 Caſar,. 

wy 1 ofterin 

ANGER may: be SUPPRESS'D. . pleas'd 


42 is an idle thing to pretend, that we cannot 3” By © = 
IX? ern our Auger; for, ſome things that we do, 0 ? 
. | much 
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— much harder than others that we ought to do; the 
e, WW wildeſt Affections may be tam'd b Diſcipline, and 
be. there is hardly any thing which the Mind will do, but 
ch it may do. There needs no more Argument in this 
tet Caſe, than the Inſtances of ſeveral Perſons, both Pow- 
in erful and Impatient, that have gotten the Abſolute 
$11 W Maſtery of themſelves in this Point, 

WW TAHRASIPPUS in his Drink fell | 

ch. foul upon the Cruelties of Piſpftratns; Piſiſtràtus 
+ who, when he was urged by ſeveral maſter d his An- 
des about him to make an Example of ger. 

him, return'd this Anſwer, Why ſhopld 


es: Wi 1 be Angry with a Man that ſtumbles upon meglindfold? In 
Pre. ¶ effect, moſt of our Quarrels are of our own making, 
eit either by Miſtake, or by Aggravation. Anger comes 
on & ſometimes upon us, but we go oftner to it, and inſtead 


þ of Rejecting it, we Call rt. 


ut * AUGUSTUS was a great Maſter of The Gentleneſs 
15 his Paſſion : for Timagenus an Hiſto- of Auguſtus. 


ran, wrote ſeveral bitter things 


gainſt his Perfon, and his Family; which paſs'd 2- 


1 mong the People plauſibly enough, as Pieces of Raſh 
Wit commonly do. Ceſar advis'd him ſeveral times 
ear to forbear, and when that would not do, forbad him 
oy his Roof. After this, Aſinius Pollio gave him Entet- 
* e tainment ; and, he was fo well belov'd in the City, 
4 i that every Man's Houſe was open to him. Thoſe 
Gy things that he had written inthe Honour of Auguſtus, 


be recited, and burnt; and publickly profeſſed him- 
ſelf Cæſar's Enemy: Auguſtus, for all this, never fell 
out with any Man that receiv'd him; only once he 
told Pollic, that he had taken a Snake into his Boſom : 
And, as Pollio was about to excuſe himſelf ; No, ſays: 
5 Cafar, interrupting: him) make your beſt of him ;. and, 
Woftering to caſt him off at that very moment, if Caſar 
pleas'd: Do you think (ſays Cægʒar) that I will ever contri- 
et the Parting of jon, that made you Friends? for Pol- 
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lio was angry with him before, and only entertain'd 


him now, becauſe Cæſar had diſcarded him. 0 
Tuk Moderation of Antigonnt: wa Freed. 
The Modera - Remarkable; ſome of his Soldiers to lay 


tion of Antigo- were railing at him one night, where of his 
nus. there was but a Hanging betwizt he bac 

| them: Antigonus over-heard them, and byſes) t 
Putting it gently aſide ; Soldiers, ſay he, ſtand a lin: er thar 
farther off, 2 fear the King ſhould hear you. And we are my Ha 
to confider, not only violent Examples, but moderate, drank 
where there wanted neither Cauſe of Diſpleaſure, nor WW Prexa/ 
Power of Revenge: As in the Caſe of Antigonus, who 
the ſame Night hearing his Soldiers Curſing him for 
bringing them into ſo foul a way, he went to them, 
and without telling them who he was, help'd them 
out of it. New, ſays he, you may be allow'd to Curſe 
bim that brought you into the Mire, provided you Bleſs bin 
that took you out of it. | 
IT was a notable Story, that of Je. 
A predominant dius Pallio, upon his inviting of 45 
Fear maſters tus to Supper. One of his Boys hap- 
Anger, pen'd to break a Glaſs; and his Mz 
ſter, in a Rage, commanded him to 

be thrown into a Pond to feed his Jampreys. This 
Action of his might be taken for Luxury, tho in truth, 
it was Cruelty. The Boy was ſeiz'd, but brake looſe, 
and threw himſelf at Auguſtus his Feet, only defiring 
that he might not die that Death! Ceſar, in Abhor- 
rence of the Barbarity, proventy order'd all the ref 


Camby) 
K Was a 
ppro 
Crime 
cient 


of the Glaſſes to be broken; the Boy to be releas d, Meturn 
and the Pond to be fill'd up, that there might be no Plain 
farther Occaſion for an Inhumanity of that Nature. een! 


is Cu 
Blood 
o lat. 


This was an Authority well employ'd. Shall the 
breaking of a Glaſs coſt a Man his Life? Nothing but 


a predominant Fear could ever have- maſter'd his 


Cholerick, and Sanguinary Diſpoſition, This Man Axe 
deſerv'd to die a Thouſand Deaths, either for eating refs c 
Human Fleſh at Second Hand, in his Lampreys, ot 5 ? bo 


keeping of his Fiſh to be fo fed. 


| i 
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lr is written of Prexaſpes (a Favourite of Cambyſes's, 
who was much given to Wine) that he took the 


vas Freedom to tell his Prince of his hard Drinking, and 
ers to lay before him the Scandal, and the Inconvenience 
re of his Exceſſes; and how that in thoſe Diſtempers, 


ixt he had not the Command of himſelf. Now (ſays Cam- 
nd WF byes) to ſherv you your Miſtake ; you ſpall ſee me drink deep- 
tHe Wi er than ever I did, and yet keep the uſe of my Eyes, and of 
are my Hands, as well as if I were ſober, Upon this, he 
ite, drank to a higher pitch than ordinary, and order'd 
nor WE Prexaſpes his Son to go out, and ſtand on the other 
no ide of the Threſhold, with his Left-arm over his 
tor W Head ; And (ſays he) If I have a good aim, have at the 
m, Heart of him. He ſhot, and upon cutting up the 
em loung Man, they found indeed that the Arrow had 
ſtruck him through the middle of the Heart. What 
do you think now (ſays Cambyſes) Is my Hand fteady or no? 
Apollo himſelf, (ſays Prexaſpes) could not have out done 


. It may be a Queſtion now, which was the great- 
% er Impiety, the Murther it ſelf, or the Commendati- 
ap- {Won of it ; for him to take the Heart of his Son, while 
h. it was yet reeking, and panting under the Wound, 
o for an Occaſion of Flattery : Why was there not ano- 
his ther Experiment made upon the Father, to try if 
th, N Cambyſes could not have yet mended his ſhot?” This 
ſe, Nas a moſt unmanly Violation of Hoſpitality, but the 
ing Approbation of the Fact was till worſe than the 
or- rime it ſelf. This Example of Prexaſpes proves ſuf- 
eſt Nfciently that a Man may repreſs his Anger; for he 
d, Neturn'd not one ill Word, no not ſo much as a Com- 
no {WiWlaint ; but he paid dear for his good Counſel. He had 
re, een wiſer perhaps, if he had let the King alone in 
the is Cups, for he bad better have drunk Wine than 
but ood. *Tis a dangerous Office to give good Advice 
his o latemperate Princes. ; La S$ 

lan ANOTHER Inſtance of Anger ſup- An Inftance of 
ing Wi'ct'd we have in Harpagus, Who Anger ſuppreſt ip 


Wo <ommanded to epoſe Cyrus up- Hirpagus. 3 -. 
ag | on 
| i 

# 4 
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oh à Mountain, but the Child was preſerv'd ; which ME * 
when 4ftyages came afterwards to underſtand, he in. bot 4 
vited Harpagus to a Diſh of Meat; and when he had Wend 
eaten his fill, he told him it was a Piece of his Son, Cowen 
and aſked him how he lik'd the Seaſoning. 1, 8 
ever pleaſes your Majeſty, ſays Harpagus, muſt pleaſe ne: h + 
and he made no more Words ont. It is moſt certzin Mi * Wr 
that we might govern our Anger if we would; for the 1 c g 
fame thing that galls us at home, gives us no Offenes eee 
at all abroad; and what's the Reaſon of it, but tha Peet . 
we are Patient in one Place, and Froward in anv- 784 « 
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Ir was a ſtrong Provocation, that 
The Moderati- which was given to Philip. of Maceden 
on of Philip of the Father of Alexander: The 4thenian 
Macedon. . ſent. their Ambaſſadors to him, and 
they were receiv'd with this Compli- 
ment, Teil me, Gentlemen, ſays Philip, What is there il 
I can do to oblige the Athenians? Democharas, one of the 
Ambaſſadors told him, That they would take it for 
a great Obligation if he would be pleas'd to hang him» 
ſelf. This Inſolence gave an Indignation to the By: 
Randers ; But Php bad them not to meddle with 
him, but &en to let that foul-mouth'd Fellow gow 
he came. And, for you, the reſt of the Ambaſſadori, ſays 
he; pray tell the Athenians, that it is worſe to ſpeak ſui 
things, than to hear, and forgive them. This wonderful 
Patience under Contumelies was a great means of 
Philip's Security. x 
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* E was much in the right, whoever it was that 
fieſt call'd Anger, 4 ſhort Madneſs for they — 


. 
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iich both of them the ſame Symptoms; and there is ſo 

in. wonderful a Reſemblance betwixt the Tranſports of 

had WF 0301 and thoſe of Pbrenſte, that tis a hard matter to 

* know the one from the other. A Bold, Fierce, and 
. | 


Threatning Countenance, as Pale as Aſhes, and in 


„e: the fame Moment as Red as Blood; a Glaring Eye, 
= 2 Wrinkled Brow, Violent Motions, the Hands Reſt- 
: 


| leſs, and perpetually in Action, Wringing, and Me- 
nacing, Snapping of the Joints, Stamping with tbe 
Feet, the Hair Staring, Trembling Lips, a Forc'd 
and Squeaking Voice; the Speech Falſe, and Bro- 
ken, Deep, and frequent Sighs, and Ghaſtly Looks; 
the Veins ſwell, the Heart pants, the Knees knock; 
with an Hundred diſmal Accidents that are common 
to both Diſtempers. Neither is Anger a bare Reſem- 
blance only of Madneſs, but many times an Irrevoca- 
ble Tranfition into the thing it ſelf. How many Per- 
ſons have we known, read, and heard of, that have 


. © loſt their Wits in a Paſſion, and never came to them- 
* ſelves again? It is therefore to be avoided, not only 
. for Moderation ſake, but alſo for Health. Now if 
| 0 the outward Appearance of Anger be ſo foul, and hi- 
n deous, How deformed muſt that miſerable Mind be 
0 WT that is haraſs'd with it? for it leaves no place either 
bor Counſel, or Friendſhip, Honefty, or Good Man- 
10 vers; No place either for the Exerciſe of Reaſon, or 


for the Offices of Life. If 1 were to deſcribeit, I would 
draw a Tiger bath'd in Blood; ſharp ſet, and ready 
co take a leap at his Prey: or dreſs it up as the Po- 
Nets repreſent the Furies, with Whips, Snakes, and Fla- 
mes; It ſhould be Sour, Livid, full of Scars, and wal- 
lowing in Gore, Raging Up and Down, Deſtroying, 
W Grinning, Bellowing, and Purſuing ;, Sick of all other 
I things, and moſt of all of it ſelf. It turns Beauty in- 
Wto 9 1 and the Calmeſt Councels into Fierce- 
: neſs : It diſorders our very Garments, and fills the 
155 : Mind with Horror. How abominable is it in the 
oh Soul then, when it appears ſo hideous even theo 

. e 
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the Bones, the Skin, and ſo many Impediments 2 l 
not he a Mad-man that has loſt the Government of 
himſelf, and is toſt hither and thither by his Fury, 
as by a Tempeſt ? 'The Executioner of his own Re. 
venge, both with his Heart and Hand ; and the Myr. 
therer of his neareſt Friends? The ſmalleſt matter 
moves it, and makes us Inſociable, and Inacceſſible. 
It does all things by Violence, as well upon it ſelf, x; 
others; and it is, in ſhort, the Maſter of all Paſſions. 
 TazrE is not any Creature ſo 

* All Crea- * Terrible, and Dangerous by Nature, 
tures are made but it becomes flercer by Anger. Not 
more terrible by that Beaſts have Human Affections 


Anger. but certain Impulſes they have which Un 

come Very near them. The Boar foams, Herſon, 
champs, and whets his Tuſks; the Bull toſſes his WMltead o 
Horns in the Air, Bounds, and Tears up the Ground {Wing the 
with his Feet. The Lion Roars, and Swinges hin- ng an 
ſelf with his Tail; the Serpent Swells, and there is {Wetters 
a Ghaſtly kind of Felneſs in the Aſpect of a Mad Mime, 
Dog. How great a Wickedneſs is it now to indulge MPithou 
a Violence, that does not only turn a Man into a fies int 
Beaſt, but makes him the moſt outragious of Beaſts Wcrſe F 
themſelves to be more Dreadful and Miſchievous! A WWrgum 
Vice that carries along with it neither Pleaſure, no! Htion, 
Profit; neither Honour, nor Security; but on the an det 


contrary, deſtroys us to all the Comfortable, and . tc 
Glorious Purpoſes of our Reaſonable Being. Some Hories, 
there are, that will have the Roet of it to be Gre ance, 
neſs of Mind. And why may we not as well entitle Wl SEC 
Impudence to Courage, whereas the one is Proud, th! (A high 
other Brave; the one is Gracious, and Gentle, th: I '!cad, 
other Rude, and Furious; at the ſame Rate we mi) Wes an 
aſcribe Magnanimity to Avarice, Luxury, and Amb erpet. 
tion, which are all but Splendid Impotencies, uit Nutua! 
out Meaſure, and without Foundation. There is d Re 
thing Great, but what is Virtuous, ner indeed truly Wi 


$ nfit fo 
Great, but what is alſo Compos'd, and Quiet, Av . er go 
"M l -» 
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Ler, alas! is but a Wild, Impetuous Blaſt, an Empt 
Tumour, the very Infirmity of Women and Chil- 
dren; a Brawling, Clamorous Evil: And the more 
Noiſe the leſs Courage; as we find it commonly, that 
the Boldeſt Tongues have the Fainteſt Hearts, 


ers NT SZS si 
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ANGER Ig neither WARRANTABLE, nor USEFUL, 


* of 
JE 
45% 


N the firſt place, Anger is Unwarrantable, as it is 
Bi Unjuſ?: For it falls many times upon the wrong 
Perſon, and diſcharges it ſelf upon the Innocent, in- 
Head of the Guilty: beſide the n of mak - 
ing the moſt trivial Offences to be Capital, and puni ſh- 
Ing an Inconſiderate Word perhaps with Torments, 
Fetters, Infamy, or Death, It allows a Man neither 
Time, nor Means for Defence, but judges a Cauſe 
Without Hearing it, and admits of no Mediation. It 
Nies into the Face of Truth it ſelf, if it be of the Ad- 
Wcrſe Party; and turns Obſtinacy in an Error, into an 
Argument of Juſtice, It does every thing with Agi- 
Wation, and Tumult: Whereas Reaſon, and Equity, 
Wan deſtroy Whole Families, if there be Occafion for't, 
Nen to the Extinguiſhing of their Names, and Me- 
Pories, without any Indecency, either of Counte- 
- WHance, or Action. | | 
W SECONDLY, It is Inſociable to the 
Thigheſt Point; for it ſpares neither * Anger is In- 
Friend, nor Foe ; but tears all to Pie- fociable, 
s, and caſts Human Nature into a 99 7 
Werpetual State of War. It diſſolves the Bond of 
lutual Society, inſomuch that our:very Companions, 
Wd Relations, dare not come near us; it renders us 
itt for the Ordinary Offices of Life, for we can nei» 
Per govern our Tongues, our Hands, ner any Fon 
: 0 
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of our Body. It tramples upon the Laws of Hoſyi. WM 
tality, and of Nations, leaves every Man to be hi; 
own Carver, and all things Publick, and Private, 82. 
cred, and Profane, ſuffer Violence. = 
Y THinDLY, It is to no purpoſe. *'7,, 
* It is Un. a ſad thing, we cry, to put wp theſe In. Wh, * 
profitable, ries, and ae are not able to bear them; 151i 
any Man that can bear Anger, could no . 
bear an Injury, which is much more ſupportable. You'll , 
fy, that Anger does ſome good yet, for it keen 
People in Awe, and ſecures a Man from Contempt; 
never 1 that it is more dangerous to be 


fear'd, than deſpis'd. Suppoſe that an Angry Ma We . 
could do as much as he threatens; the more Terrible, ore, t 
he is ſtill the more odious; and on the other fide, Nentane 
he wants Power, he is the more deſpicable for his A- 


| ; : han to! 
er ; for there is nothing more wretched than a Cho Nut the 
erick Huff, that makes a Noiſe, and no Body car 


for't, If Anger ſhould be Valuable becauſe Men are f 00 g 
afraid of it; Why not an Adder, a Toad, or a Scot 


pion as well? It makes us lead the Life of Gladiators; Wk —_ 4 
we Live, and we Fight together. We hate the Hip Wi, y,, . 
Py, deſpiſe the Miſerable, envy our Superiors, infut Nn bre, 
upon our Inferiors, and there is N . in the Word Wl bare 
which we will not do, either for Pleaſure, or Prot 


To be angry at Offenders, is to make our ſelves the : . 
Common Enemies of Mankind, which is both Wen 


0 1 dnfuſio 
and Wicked; and we may as well be angry that ou WK (-h.r, 
Thiſtles do not wg forth Apples; or that every g the 
Pebble in our Ground is not an Oriental Pearl. If vw: 


N, In 
0 9 6 
Ar 
is Laudable to rejoice for 1 . $ 
Econ 


are angry both with Young Men, and with Old, be 
cauſe they do offend ; why not with Infants too, be 
caule they i offend ? It 

any thing that is well done ; but, to be m 
for another Man's doing 11}, is narrow, and ſordid rate, 
Nor is it for the Dignity of Virtue to be either Ang to t. 
or Sad. It is with a Tainted Mind as with an Ulcebeordir 
not only the Touch, but the very Offer at it a Wow ou 


— * 
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Is ſhrink, and complain; when we come once to be 
Rarry'd off from our Poize, we are loſt. In the Choice 
tf 2 Sword, we take care that it be wieldy, and well 
Founted; and it concerns us as much to be wary of 
Ingaging in the Exceſſes of Ungovernable Paſſions. 
„It is not the Speed of an Horſe altogether that pleaſes 
Is, unleſs we find that he can ſtop, and turn at Plea- 
ure. Tis a fign of Weakneſs, and a kind of Stum- 
ing, for a Man to Run, when he intends only to 


ep Walk; and it behoves us to have the ſame Command 
pt; If our Mind that we have of our Bodies. Beſides 
1 Pat, the greateſt Puniſhment of an Injury, is the 


Tonſcience of having done it; and no Man ſuffers 
Pore, than he that is turned over to the Pain of a Re- 
entance. How much better is it to compole Injuries, 
Han to revenge them? For it does not only ſpend time, 


cording to the Diſcretion, and Intent of the Caſter. 
ow outragious have l ſeen ſome People for the 1 
* 


bo, gut the Revenge of one Injury expoſes us to more. I- 
ue e, as it is unreaſonable to be angry at a Crime, it is 
e fooliſh to be angry without one, 
cor Bur, * May not an honeſt Man then be * And in no 
on j Ilow'd to be angry at the Murther of his Caſe allowable, 
Hap tber, or the Raviſhing of his Siſter, or Hed 
nll Bo bter, before bis Face? No, not at all; Iwill defend 
* y Parents, and I will repay the Injuries that are done 
I em; but it is my Piety, and not my Anger that 
*. zoves me to it, I will do my Duty without fear, or 
Vea nfuſion; Iwill not Rage, Iwill not Weep ; but 
* charge the Office of a good Man, without forfeit- 
* Ws the Dignity of a Man. If my Father be afſault- 
„ PIl endeavour to reſcue him; If he be kill'd, VI 
' 1. right to his ogy 8. and all this, not in any 
„ ranſport of Paſſion; but in Honour, and Conſci- 
ie. Neither is there any need of Anger where 
f eaſon does the ſame thing. A Man may be Tem- 
orte, and yet Vigorous, and raiſe his Mind accord - 
12 to the Occaſion, more or leſs, as a Stone is thrown 
% 
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of a Monkey, or a Spaniel! And were it not a Man: "Sr y) 

to have the ſame Senſe for a Friend that we have metin 
a Puppy; and to cry like Children, as much {; , NY, u 
Bauble, as for the Ruin of our Ceuntry ? This i; n MPItatic 
an Effect of Reaſon but of Infirmity. For a \\;y Putt i. 
deed to expoſe his Perſon for his Prince, or his b Com] 


rents, or his Friends, out of a Senſe of Honeſty, and Wakes a 


a Judgment of Duty, it is, without Diſpute, a Won hi. 


thy, and a Glorious Action; but it muſt be done tal Elſe, a 
with Sobriety, Calmneſs, and Reſolution. 1: is ha? emſel 
time to convince the World of the Indignity, u ereur 
Uſeleſsneſs of this Paſſion, when it has the Author ight ; 


and Recommendation of no leſs than Avifotle him(:l, WE" Of 


as an Affection very much conducing to all Hercic; ake, i 


Actions that require Heat, and Vigour: Now, t Wacy ev 
Mew on the other fide, that it is not in any Caſe b 9 Re 
fitable, we ſhall lay open the Obſtinate, and Uni 3 


dled Madneſs ef it: A Wickedneſs, neither ſenſible ; 5 
Infamy, nor of Glory; without either Modeſty, «i 3 ing 
Fear; and if it paſſes once from Anger into a hs 


den'd Hatred, it is incurable. It is either ſtrong" * be 


than Reaſon, or it is weaker. If ſtronger, there b Su 


contending with it; if weaker, Reaſon will do e © 
Buſineſs without it. Some will have it that an angy 2 
Man is Good-natur'd, and Sincere ; whereas in tru, ö Are 
he only lays himſelf open out of Heedleſsncfs, f. 
want of Caution. If it were in it ſelf Good, ti: ar 
more of it the better; but in this Caſe, the Fw 


the worſe; and a Wiſe Man does his Duty, with 28 


the Aid of any thing that is Ill. *Tis objeCted 5M 


ſome, that thoſe are the moſt Generous Creatuts | by 
which are the moſt prone to Anger. But firſt, nor p 
ſon in Man, is Impetuous in Beaſts, Secondly, wit\wB A & 


Diſcipline, it runs into Audaciouſneſs, and Tent. 
ty ; over and above that the ſame thing does not beh. Pa. 
all, If Anger helps the Lyon, *tis Fear that 2. Inef 


* Stag, wiftneſs the Hawk, and Flight the FW k. 


geon: But Man has Sed for his Example (who "uy F 
| 205% SY 


—ͤ — — 


2 ngry) and not the Creatures, And yet it is not amiſs 
"1 BS metimes to counterfeit Anger; as upon the Stage: 
: i Ky, upon the Bench, and in the Pulpit, where the 
"1 WF-nitation of it is more effectual, than the thing it (elf. 


But it is a great Error, to take this Paſſion either for 
Companion, or for an Aſſiſtant to Virtue ; that 


"Makes a Man incapable of thoſe Neceſſary Counſels, 
Vo which Virtue is to oo her ſelf. Thoſe are 
„lee, and inauſpicious Powers, and Deſtructive of 
wy Hemſelves, which ariſe only from the Acceſſion, and 
ky Fervour of a Diſeaſe. Reaſon judges according to 


Right; Anger will have every thing ſeem right what- 
er it does; and when it has once pitched upon a Mi- 
Hake, it is never to be convinc'd; but prefers a Perti- 


* Wacy even in the greateſt Evil, before the molt neceſ- 
b e ee = 

ar SOME People are of Opinion, that | | 
blen ner“ Enflames, and Animates the =* It is more 


Woldicr ; that it is a Spur to bold and Miſchievous in 
aduous Undertakings, and that it Peace. 
ere better to Moderate, than whol- 


wh to Suppreſs it, for fear of diſſolving the Spirit and 
** Worce of the Mind. To this I anſwer, That Virtue 


es not need the help of Vice, but where there is 
py Ardour of Mind neceſſary, we may rouze our 
les, and be mere or leſs briſk, and vigorous, as 
Pere is occafion : But all without Anger ſtill. Tis 
WE miſtake to ſay, that we may make us of Anger as 
Common Soldier, but not as a Commander; for 
it hears Reaſon, and follows Orders, it is not pro- 
vc rly Anger; and if it does Not, it is Contumacious, 


wo bd Mutinous. By this Argument a Man muſt be 
„ 


”, APPLY to be Valiant; Covetous to be Induſtrious; 
ithout | 3 C. ; 
_—@ merous to be Safe, which makes our Reaſon con- 
ml Ie with our Affections. And 'tis all one whe- 
WW & Paſſion be Inconfiderate without Reaſon, or Rea- 


n Ineffectual without Paſſion ; ſince the one cannot 
Without the other, Tis true, the leſs the Paſſion, 
the 


he E 
: ng!) 1 
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of a Monkey, or a Spaniel! And were it not a ſhame 
to have the ſame Senſe for a Friend that we have for 
a Puppy; and to cry like Children, as much for: 
Bauble, as for the Ruin of our Ceuntry ? This is not 
an Effect of Reaſon but of Infirmity. For a May in. 
deed to expoſe his Perſon for his Prince, or his Pa. 
rents, or his Friends, out of a Senſe of Honeſty, :n4 
a Judgment of Duty, it is, without Diſpute, a Wer 
thy, and a Glorious Action; but it muſt be done then 
with Sobriety, Calmneſs, and Reſolution. I: is high 
time to convince the World of the Indignity, and 
Uſeleſsneſs of this Paſſion, when it has the Authority, 
and Recommendation of no leſs than Ariſtotle him] 
as an Affection very much conducing to all Heroic 
Actions that require Heat, and Vigour: Now, u 
ſhew on the other fide, that it is not in any Caſe Pro 
fitable, we ſhall lay open the Obſtinate, and Unhri 
dled Madneſs ef it: A Wickedneſs, neither ſenſible q 
Infamy, nor of Glory; without either Modeſty, or 
Fear; and if it paſſes once from Anger into a hat 
den'd Hatred, .it is incurable. It is either ſtrong: 

than Reaſon, or it is weaker. If ſtronger, there isn 
contending ' with it; if weaker, Reaſon will do thy 
Bufineſs without it. Some will have it that an ang! 
Man is Good-natur'd, and Sincere ; whereas in truti 

he only lays himſelf open out of Heedleſsneſs, an 
want of Caution. If it were in it ſelf Goed, ti: 

more of it the better ; but in this Caſe, the mor 

the worſe; anda Wiſe Man does his Duty, without 
the Aid of any thing that is Ill, *Tis objected 
ſome, that thoſe are the moſt Generous Creature 

which are the moſt prone to Anger. But firſt, 2 

ſon in Man, is Impetuous in Beaſts. Secondly, witholl 

Diſcipline, it runs into Audaciouſneſs, and 'Teme! 

ty ; over and above that the ſame thing does not hel 

all, If Anger helps the Lyon, 'tis Fear that fat 

the Stag, wiftnels the Hawk, and Flight the! 

geon: But Man has Sed for his Example (who is * 
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angry) and not the Creatures. And yet it is not amiſs 
ſometimes to counterfeit Anger ; as upon the Stage: 
Nay, upon the Bench, and in the Pulpit, where the 
Imitation of it is more effectual, than the thing it ſelf. 
But it is a great Error, to take this Paſſion . for 
a Companion, or for an Aſſiſtant to Virtue; that 
makes a Man incapable of thoſe Neceſſary Counſels, 
which Virtue is to govern her ſelf. Thoſe are 
filſe, and inauſpicious Powers, and Deſtructive of 
themſelves, which ariſe only from the Acceſſion, and 
Fervour of a Diſeaſe. Reaſon judges accocding to 
Right; Anger will have every thing ſeem right what- 
ver it does; and when it has once pitched upon a Mi- 
ake, it is never to be convinc'd ; but prefers a Perti- 
acy even in the greateſt Evil, before the moſt neceſ- 
ary Repentance. 

four People are of Opinion, that 
anger * Enflames, and Animates the * It is move 
Soldier 3 that it is a Spur to bold and Miſcbievous in 
rduous Undertakings, and that it Peace. 

ere better to Moderate, than whol- 
y to Suppreſs it, for fear of diflolving the Spirit and 
orce of the Mind. To this I anſwer, That Virtue. 
os not need the help of Vice, but where there is 
ny Ardour of Mind neceflary, we may rouze our 
ves, and be mere or leſs briſk, and vigorous, as 
ere is occaſion: But all without Anger öl. Tis 
miſtake to ſay, that we may make uf of Anger as 
Common Soldier, but not as a Commander ; for 
it hears Reaſon, and follows Orders, it is not pro- 
rly Anger ; and if it does Not, it is Contumacious, 
d Mutinous. By this Argument a Man muſt be 
ngry to be Valiant ; Covetous to be Induſtrious ; 
imorous to be Safe, which makes our Reaſon con- 
derate with our Affections. And *tis all one whe- 
ter Paſſion be Inconſiderate without Reaſon, or Rea- 
n Ineffectual without Paſſion ; ſince the one cannot 
Without the other. Tis true, the leſs the Naar 
the 
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the leſs is the Miſchief; for a little Paſſion is the 
{ſmaller Evil. Nay, fo far is it from being of Uſe, ot 
Ad vantage in the Field, that 'tis the place of all e. 00 
thers where tis the moſt dangerous; for the Actiom ; 
of War are to be managed with Order and Caution, 
not Precipitation and Fancy: Whereas Anger is heed. Nift 
leſs, and heady, and the Virtue only of Barbaroy Nu. e 


tions; Which though their Bodies were much ſtronger, _ 
and more harden'd, were ſtill worſted by the Moderz. * 


tion, and Diſcipline of the Romans. There is not up 
on the Face of the Earth, a Bolder, or a more Inde. the Þ 
fatigable Nation than the Germans ; not a Braver uy gt 
on a Charge, nor a Hardier againſt Colds and Heats; 


their only Delight and Exerciſe is in Arms, to the ut. 3 
ter Neglect of all Things elſe: and yet upon the En. Fo 
counter, they are broken and deſtroyed through thei Mee 


own Undiſciplin'd Temerity, even by the moſt Ef: 
minate of Men. 'The Huntſman is not angry with 
the Wild Boar, when he either purſues, or receixet 
him; a good Swords-man watches his Opportunity 
and keeps himſelf upon his Guard, whereas Paſſio 
lays a Man open: nay, it is one of the Prime Lefſong 
in a Fencing School, to learn not to be Angry. || 
Fabius had been Cholerick, Rome had been loft : and be 
fore he conquered Hannibal, he overcame himſelf, l 
Scipio had been angry, he would never have left Han geris 
bal, and his Army (who were the proper Objects Hand ! 
his Diſpleaſure) to carry the War into Africk, and (Mo. 1 
compaſs his End by a more temperate way. Nay, wick 
was fo flow, that it was charged upon him for wan; lon 
of Mettle and Reſolution. And what did the othenever 
Scipio? ( Africanus I mean) How much time did hs upon 
ſpend before Numantia, to the Common Grief both pages 
his Country, and himſelf? Though he reduc'd it 1M}..: 1. 
laſt, by ſo miſerable a Famine, that the Inhabinieither 
laid violent Hands upon themſelves, and left neithenever 
Man, Woman, nor Child, to ſurvive the Ruins of ifo.;._- 
If Anger makes a Man fight better; ſo 4 ous, ] 
OO” ren | 
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mean 
one V 
Great 
the L 
make 
the D 
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the Phrenſy, nay, and Fear itſelf; For the greateſt Cow- 
c, or ard in Deſpair does the greateſt Wonders. No Man 
e- ;; Courngious in his Anger, that was not ſo without it. 
"tions Bur put the Caſe that 8 by Accident, may have 
ution I done ſome good, and ſo have Fevers remov'd ſome 
heed Piſtempers; but it is an odious kind of Remedy, that 
's Ne. makes us indebted to a Diſeaſe for a Cure. How ma- 
onger ay Men have been preſerv'd by Poiſon ; by a Fall 
ader-W from a Precipice; by a Shipwreck ; by a Tempeſt 2 
ot up! Does it therefore follow, that we are to recommend 
: Inde-W the Practice of theſe Experiments ? 
vp BUT in Caſe of an Exemplary, and * Pro» * Hethat's 
inte Dplution of Manners, when Clo- angry at pub» 
the u dius foall be preferr d, and Cicero veject- lick Wicked- 


ne En ed; when Loyalty foall be broken upon the neſs, ſpall ne- 
h thei Wheel, and Treaſon fit Triumphant upon ver be at 

t Effe the Bench ; Is not this a Subject to move the Peace. 

Y with csi, of any Virtuous Man? No, by no 

ecelſeſß means, Virtue will never allow of the Correcting of 
duni one Vice by another; or that Anger, which is the 
Palo Greater Crime of the T'wo, ſhould preſume to puniſh 
Leo the Leſs. It is the Natural Pro erty of Virtue to 
4 L make a Man Serene, and Choorfel's and it is not for 
in 


the Dignity of a Philoſopher, to be Tranſported ei- 

cher with Grief, or Anger; and then the End of An- 
Hann ger is Sorrow, the conſtant Effect of Diſappointment, 
ects zd Repentance. But, to my Purpoſe. If a Man 
and H ihculd be angry at Wickedneſs, the Greater the 
Na, N Wickedneſs is, the Greater muſt be his Anger: And 
or wiso long as there is Wickedneſs in the World, he muſt 


elf, i 


e oth: ever be pleas'd. Which makes his Quiet dependent 
did 10 upon the Humour, or Manners of others. There 
both 0 paſſes not a day over our Heads, but he that is Cho- 
cd it i! zrick, mall have ſome Cauſe or otherof Diſpleaſureg 
N either from Men, Accidents, or Buſineſs. He fhall 
neithet 


never fir out of his Houſe, but he ſhall meet with 
Criminals of all Sorts ; Prodigal, Impudent, Cove- 
ous, Perfidious, Contentious; Children W 

725 their 


ins of it 
8 Wine 
hrenly 
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their Parents; Parents curſing their Children; the 
Innocent accuſed, the Delinquent acquitted; and 
the Judge practiſing that in his Chamber, which he 
condemns 1 $64 the Bench: In fine, where-ever there 
are Men, there are Faults; and upon theſe Terms, 
Socrates himſelf ſhould never bring the ſame Counte. 
nance home again, that he carry'd out with him, 
Ir Anger were Sufferable in any Caſe, it might 
be allow'd againſt an Incorrigible Cri. 
* Fuſtice is minal under the Hand of * Juſtice 
Calm and Tem- But Puniſhment is not matter of An. 
perate, ger, but of Caution. The Law is 
| without Paſſion, and ſtrikes Malefac. 
tors as we do Serpents, and Venomous Creatures, for 
fear of greater Miſchief. It is not for the Dignity of 
2 Judge, when he comes to pronounce the fatal Sen- 
tence, to expreſs any Motions of Anger in his Looks, 
Words, or 3 For he condemns the Vice, not 
the Man ; and looks upon the Wickedneſs without 
Anger, as he does upon the Proſperity of Wicked Men 
without Envy. But though he be not Angry, [| would 
have him a little mov'd, in Point of Humanity ; but 
yet without any Offznce either to his Place, or Wi 
dom. Our Paſſions vary, but Reaſon is equal; and 
it were a great Folly for that which is Stable, Faith. 
ful, and Sound, to repair for Succour to that whichis 
Uncertain, Falſe and Diſtemper'd. If the Offender 
be Incurable, take him out of the World, that it he 
will not be Good, he may ceaſe to be Evil; but thi 
muſt be without Anger too. Does any Man hate an 
Arm, or a Leg, when he cuts it off? or reckon Thx 
a Paſſion, which is only a miſerable Cure ? We knock 
mad Dogs on the Head, and remove Scabbed Sheep 
out of the Fold: and this is not Anger ſtill, but Res 
ſon; to ſeparate the Sick from the Sound. Juſtice 
cannot be angry; nor is there any need of an ang! 
Magiſtrate, for the Puniſhment of Foolifh, and Wick 
ed Men. The Power of Life and Death, mult 1 
| 
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the de managed with Paſſion. We give a Horſe the Spur, 
and that is Reſtiff, or Jadiſh, and tries to caſt his Rider. 
1 he But this is without Anger too, and only to take down 

nere I his Stomach, and bring him, by Correction, to Obe- 


v. Chap. v. 


eme, dience. 

Inte» Tis true, that Correction is Neceſ- * Corroftionis 
; ſary, *yet within Reaſon, and Bounds; neceſſary, but 
ight for it does not Hurt, but Profit us un- within Bounds. 
Cr der an Appearance of Harm. III Di- 

tice: poſitions in the Mind are to be dealt with as thoſe in 
Ane Body; The Phyſician firſt tries Purging, and Ab- 
W WW ftinence ; if this will not do, he proceeds to Bleed- 
efac. 


ing, nay to Diſmembring rather than fail; for there's 
no Operation too ſevere that ends in Health. The 
Publick Magiſtrate begins with Perſuaſion, and his 
 den- WBuſineſs is, to beget a Deteſtation for Vice, and a Ve- 
00ks, Mireration for Virtue : From thence, if need be, he 
„ not Hadvances to Admonition, and Reproach, and then to 


s, for 
ity of 


tout WPuniſhments ; but Moderate, and Revocable, unleſs 
Men the Wickedneſs be incurable, and then the Puniſh- 
would nent muſt be ſo too. There's only this Difference, 
' 3 butWthe Phyſician, when he cannot ſave his Patient's Life, 
r Wil-BW-adeavours to make his Death Eaſie ; but the Magi- 
; and BWrate aggravates the Death of the Criminal, with 
r nfamy, and Diſgrace; not as Delighting in the Se- 
ich! 


erity of it (for no Good Man can be ſo barbarous) 
enden for Example, and to the end that they that will 
t it ee no good Living, may do ſome Dead. The End 
mL Tl orreCtion, 1s either the Amendment of Wick- 
nate ud Men, or to prevent the Influence of III Example: 
on Tor Men are puniſh'd with a Reſpe& to the Future, 
> knock ot to expiate Offences committed, but for fear of 
| Shee? Worſe to come. Publick Offenders muſt be a Terror 
ut Re BB Others; but ſtill all this while, the Power of Life 
Jultcehed Death muſt not be manag d with Paſſion. The 
n ang ledicine, in the mean time, mult be ſuited to the 
d Wick iſeaſe: Infamy cures one; Pain, another; Exile 
uit 10 ures a Third; Beggary a Fourth; but there are 

be N ſome 
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ſame that are only to be cur'd by the Gibbet. 1 pany 
would be no more angry with, a, Thief, or a Traitor, I or ot 
than I am angry with my ſel ee 1 open a Vein, molt 
All eker is but a Moral, or Civil Remedy [ to ki 
do not do any thing that is very ill, but yet I tranſ. upon 

reſs often. Try me firſt with a Private Reprehen- bis 

on, and then with a Publick ; If that will not ſerve, I from 
ſee what Baniſhment will do ; If not that neither, 
load me with Chains, lay me in Priſon : But if ! 
ſhould prove Wicked even for Wickedneſs ſake, and Wea! 
leave no hope of Reclaiming me, it would be a kind? 
of Mercy to deſtroy me. Vice is Incorporated wih 


me; and there's no Remedy, but the taking of both MW a1 
away together; but ſtill, without Anger, oy 
E 10 

EFF wes 
C H A | I. like a 

| V 1 

ANGER in Ceneral, with the DAN GER and with! 
EFFECTS of i:. hind 


Epos is no ſurer Argument of a Great Mind, MW bere 2 
than not to be tranſported to Anger by any Ac. 
cident ; The Clouds, — the Towpells, are form'd 
below, but all Above is Quiet and Serene : which is and! 


the Emblem of a brave Man, that ſuppreſſes all Pro- prone 
vocations, and lives within himſelf, Modeſt, Vene- or 
rable, and Compos'd : Whereas Anger is a Turbulent MW Fi 
Humour, which at firſt daſh caſts off all Shame, with: Ho 


out any regard to Order, Meaſure, or good Man- There 
ners; tranſporting a Man into Misbecoming Violen. WF . 
ces, with his Tongue, his Hands, and every part of * 8 
his Body, And whoever conſiders the Foulneſs, and * 0 
the Brutality of this Vice, muſt acknowledge, that SF 
there is no lach Monſter in Nature, as one Man rag- Perf 
ing againſt another, and labouring to fink that, which 1 te 
can never be drown'd, but with himſelf for Com- 8F''E 
| pany. 


* 
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any. It renders us incapable, either of Diſcourſe, 
or of other common Duties. It is of all Paſſions the 
moſt Powerful: for it makes a Man that is in Love, 
to kill his Miſtreſs ; The Ambitious Man to trample 
upon his Honours, and the Covetous to throw away 
his Fortune. There is not any Mortal that lives free 
from the Danger of it ; for it makes even the Heavy, 
and the Good-natur'd to be fierce and outragious: It 
invades us like a Peſtilence, the Luſty as well as the 
Weak ; and *tis not either Strength of Body, or a 
good Diet, that can ſecure us againſt it; nay, the 
Learnedeſt, and Men otherwiſe of . Sobrie- 
ty, are infeſted with it. It is ſo potent a Paſſion, that 


Socrates durſt not truſt himſelf with it. Sirrah, (lays 
he to his Man) now could I beat you, if I were not an 
with yon. There is no Age, or Sect of Men that *ſ:a- 
es it. Other Vices take us one by one; but This, 
like an Epidemical Contagion, ſweeps all: Men, Women, 
and Children; Princes, and Beggars are carry'd away 
with it in Shoals, and Troops as one Man. It was . 


never ſeen that a Whole Nation was in Love with one 
Woman, or Unanimouſly bent upon one Vice: But 
here and there, ſome particular y are tainted with 
ſome particular Crimes : whereas in Anger, a fingle 
Word many times inflames the Whole Multitude, 
and Men betake themſelves preſently to Fire, and 
Sword upon it ; the Rabble take upon them to give 
Laws to their Governors; the Common Soldiers to 
their Officers, to the Ruin, not only of private Fa- 
milies, but of Kingdoms; turning their Arms againſt 
their own Leaders, and chuſing their own Generals, 
There's no Publick Council ; no putting of things to 
the Vote ; but in a Rage the Mutineers divide from 
the Senate, name their Head, force the Nobility in 
their own Houſes, and put them to Death with their 
on Hands. The Laws of Nations are violated, the 
Perſons of Publick Miniſters affronted, Whole Cities 
infected with a General Madneſs, and no Reſpite al- 

N 2 low'd 
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low'd for the Abatement, or diſcuſſing of this Publick 
Tumour, The Ships are crouded with tumultuary 
Soldiers. And in this rude, and ill boding Manner 
they march, and act under the Conduct only of their 
own Paſſions. Whatever comes next ſerves them for 
Arms, till at laſt they pay for their Licentious Raſh. 
neſs, with the Slaughter of the Whole Party: This 
is the Event of a heady, and inconſiderate War. When 
Men's Minds are ſtruck with the Opinion of an In— 
jury, they fall on immediately whereſoever their 
Paſſion leads them, without either Order, Fear, or 
Caution; provoking their own Miſchief; never at 
Reſt, "ill they come to blows ; and purſuing their 
Revenge, even with their Bodies upon the Points of 
their Enemies Weapons. So that the Anger it ſelf, is 
much more hurtful to us, than the Injury that provo- 
kes it; for the one is bounded, but where the other 
will ftop, no Man living knows. There are no great. 
er Slaves certainly, than thoſe that ſerve Anger, for 
they improve their Misfortunes by an Impatience 
more inſupportable than the Calamity that cauſes it. 
No does it riſe by degrees, as other Paſſions, but 
flaſhes like Gun-powder, * blowing up 

* Angerblows all in a Moment. Neither does it on- 
4þ all in a Mo» ly preſs to the Mark, but over-bear: 
ment, every thing in the way to't. Other 
Vices drive us, but this hurries us 

headlong ; other Paſſions ſtand firm themſelves, tho 
perhaps we. cannot reſiſt them; but this conſumes, 
and deſtroys it ſelf: It falls like Thunder, or a Tem- 
peſt, with an Irrevocable Violence, that gathers 
Strength in the Paſſage, and then evaporates in the 
Concluſion. Other Vices are Unreaſonable, but this it 
Dnbealthſul too; Other Diſtempers have their Inter- 
vals, and Degrees, but in this we are thrown down, 
as from a Precipice: There is not any thing ſo amaz-, 
ing to others, or ſo deſtructive to it ſelf; ſo proud, 
and inſolent if it ſucceeds; or fo extravagant, if it be 


diſap 
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diſappointed. No Repulſe diſcourages it, and for 
want of other Matter to work upon, it falls foul upon 
itſelf; and let the Ground be never fo Trivial, it is 
ſufficient for the wildeſt Outrage imaginable. It ſpares 
neither Age, Sex, nor Quality. Some People would 
be Luxurtous perchance, but that they are Poor; and 
others Lazy, if they were not perpetually kept ar 
Work. The Simplicity of a Country Life keeps ma- 
ny Men in Ignorance of the Frauds and Impieties of 
Courts, and _ But, no Nation, or Condition 
of Men 1s exempt trom the 8 of Anger, and 
it is equally dangerous, as well in War, as in Peace. 
We find that Elephants will be made Familiar; Bulls 
will ſuffer Children to ride upon their Backs, and 

lay with their Horns; Bears, and Lions, by good 
9 will be brought to fawn upon their Maſters; 
How deſperate a Madneſs is it then for Men, after 
the reclaiming of the fierce{t.of Beaſts, and the bring- 
ing of them to be tractable, and domeſtick, to be- 
come yet worſe than Beaſts one to another? Alexander 
had Two Friends, Cly:us, and Lyſimachus; the one he 
expoſed to a Lion, the other to himſelf; and he thar 
was turn'd looſe to the Beaſt eſcap'd. Why do we 
not rather make the beſt of a ſhort T.ife, and render 
our ſelves Amiable to all while we Live, and Deſira- 
ble when we Die ? 

Lzy us bethink our ſelves of our Mortality, and 
not ſquander away the little * Time 
| that we have upon Animoſitics and * Anger is Log 

Feuds, as if it were never to be at an of Time, as well 
End. Had we not better enjoy the as of Peace. 
Pleaſure of our own Life, than be ſtill 
contriving how to gal and torment another's ? In all 
our Brawlings and Contentionss never ſo much as 
dreaming of our Weakneſs. Do we not know that 
theſe Implacable Enmities of ours lye at the meroy 
ofa Fever, or any perry Accident to diſappoint ? Our 
Fate is at hand, and the very hour that we have ſet for 

N- 3. another 
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another Man's Death, may perad venture be prevented 
by our own, What is it that we make all this Buſtle 
for, and ſo needleſly diſquiet our Minds? We are offend- 
ed with our Servants, our Maſters, our Princes, our 
Clients: Tis but a little Patience, and we ſhall be all of 
us Equal; ſo that there's no need either of Ambuſhies, 
or of Combats. Our Wrath cannot go beyond Death, 
and Death will moſt undoubtedly come, whether we 
be peeviſh or quiet. Tis time Joſt to take Pains to 
do that, which will infallibly be done without us, 
But, ſuppoſe that we would only have our Enemy 
Baniſh'd, Diſgrac'd, or Damag'd, let his Puniſhment 
be more or leſs, it is yet too long, either for him to 
be inhumanly Tormented, or for us our ſelves to be 
moſt barbarouſly pleas'd with it. It holds in Anger 
as in Mourning, it muſt and will at laſt fall of it ſelf, 
let us look to it then betimes, for when 'tis once 
come to an ill Habit, we ſhall never want matter to 
feed it ; and *'tis much better to overcome our Pa. 
fions, than to be overcome by them. Some way or 
other, either our Parents, Children, Servants, Ac- 
quaintance, or Strangers will be continually vexing 
us: We are toſs'd hither, and thither, by our Af 
fections, like a Feather in a Storm, and by freſh Pro 
vocations the Madneſs becomes perpetual. Milerab!: 
Creatures! that ever our precious Hours ſhould be 
ill employ'd! How prone and eager are we in our 
N and how backward in our Love! Were it 
not much better now to be making of Friendihips; 

acifying of Enemies; doing ef good Offices both 

ublick and Private, than to be {till meditating of 
Miſchief, and deſigning how to wound one Man in 
his Fame, another in his Fortune, à Third in his bet. 
ſon? the one being ſo Eaſie, Innocent, and Safe; and 
the other ſo Difficult, Impious, and Hazardous. Nay 
take a Man in Chains, and at the Foot of his Opptef 


for ; How many are there, who, even in this 9 
ane 
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have maim'd themſelves in the heat of their Violence 


ted upon others ? 

tle Tuis Untractable Paſſion is much 
end. more * eaſily kept out, than Govern'd * Anger may be 
. when it is once admitted; for the better kept out 
ll of ſtronger will give Laws to the weak- than Governed, 
hes, er; and make Reaſon a Slave to the 

ath ; Appetite. It carries us headlong, and in the, courſe 
r we of our Fury, we have no more Command of our 
ns'0 Wl Minds, than we have of our Bodies down a Precipice z 
tus. WW when they are once in Motion there's no ſtop 'till they 


ny come to the Bottom. Not but that it is poſſible for a 
ment Man to be warm in Winter, and not to ſweat in Sum- 
m t mer, either by the Benefit of the Place, or the Har- 
0 be dineſs of the Body, and, in like manner, we may 
\nger provide againſt Anger. But, certain it is, that Vir- 
lelt; tue and Vice can never agree in the ſame Subject; and 
once one may be as well a Sick Man and a Sound at the 
er to {ame time, as a Good Man, and an Angry. Beſide, 
10 WF if we will needs be Quarrelſome, it muſt be either 
with our Superior, our Equal, or Inferior. To con- 
, Je. tend with our A5 is Folly, and Madneſs; with 


ex our Equals it is Doubtful, and Dangerous; and with 
r At BY our Interiors 'tis Baſe. Nor does any Man know but 
1 Pro BY that he that is now our Enemy, may come hereafter 
eraV!: Wi to be our Friend, over and above the Reputation of 
| be Clemency, and Good-nature. And what can be more 
fene Honourable, or Comfortable, than to exchange a Feud 


* for a Friendſhip? The People of Rome ne ver had more 
Hie Faithful Allies, than thoſe that were at firſt the moſt 
| obſtinate Enemies: Neither had the Roman Empire e- 
ver arriv'd at that height of Power, if Providence had 
not mingled the Vanquiſh'd with the Conquerors. 
There'san End of the Conteſt, when one fide deſerts 
it: So that the Paying of Anger with Benefits puts 2 
Period to the Controverſie. But however, if it be 
our Fortune to tranſgreſs, let not our Anger deſcend 
to the Children, Friends, or Relations, eyen of our 

N 4 bitter 
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bittereſt Enemies. The very Cruelty of Ha was 
Heighten'd by that Inſtance of Incapacitating the Iſſue 
of the Proſcrib'd. It is inhuman to entail the Hatred 
we have for the Father upon his Poſterity. A Good 
anda Wiſe Man is not to be an Enemy of Wicked Mer. 
but a Reprover of them; and he is to look upon all the 
Drunkards, the Luſtful, the Thankleſs, Covetous 
and Ambitious that he meets with, no otherwiſe than 
as a Phyſician looks upon his Patients; for he that 
will be angry with any Man, muſt be diſpleas'd with 
All ; which were as ridiculous, as to quarrel with a 
Body for ſtumbling in the Dark: with one that's deaf, 
1 you bid him: Or with a School- boy far 
loving his Play better than his Book. Democritus lang, 
and Heraclitus wept at the Folly, and Wickedneſs of the 
World, but we never read of an angry Philoſopher. 
| * THIS is undoubtedly the moſt de. 
* Anger the teſtable of Vices, even compar'd with 
moſt Deteſtable the worſt of them. Avarice ſcrapes, 
of all Vices, and pathers together, that which 
ſome Body may be the better for: But 
Anger laſhes out, and no Man comes off gratis, An 
Angry Maſter makes one Servant run away, and ano- 
ther hang himſelf; and his Choler cauſes him a much 
greater 2 than he ſuffer'd in the Occaſion of it 
*Tis the Cauſe of Mourning to the Father, and of D. 
vorce to the Husband: It makes the Magiſtrate odi: 
ous, and gives the Candidate a Reputſe. And it is 
worſe than Luxury too, which only aims at its props 
Pleaſure 3 whereas the other is bent upon another Bo- 
dies Pain, The Malevolent, and the Envious, con- 
tent themſelves only to wiſh another Man Miſerable; 
but *tis the Buſineſs of Anger to make him ſo: And t 
wreak the Miſchief it ſelf, not ſo much defiring the 
hurt of another, as to inflict it. Among the Power 
ful, it breaks out into > wh War, and into a private 
one with the Common People, but without Force, ot 
Arms, It engages us in Treacheries, perpetual wy 
| | | 66, 
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2 ples, and Contentions: It alters the very Nature of a 
Man, and puni ſhes it ſelf in the Perſecution of others. 
51 Humanity exeites us to Love, This to Hatred; That 
M. d be beneficial to others, This to hurt them: Beſide 
U ru chat, though it proceeds from too high a Conceit of 
tene cur ſelves, it is yet in effect, but a Narrow, and Con- 
7 temptible Affection, eſpecially when it meets with a 
en WF Mind that is hard, and impenetrable ; and returns 
the Dart upon the head of him that caſts it. 
ith TO take a farther View now of | 
* we; * the miſerable Conſequences, and * The Miſera- 
' WH Sanguinary Effects of this hideous Di- be Effect: of 


"9 ſtemper; from hence come Slaughters, Anger. i 
of hs and Poiſons, Wars, and Deſolations, 


the Razing, and Burning of Cities; the Unpeopling x 
ft de- of Nations, and the turning of Populous Countries 
into Deſarts; Publick Maſſacres and Regicides; Prin- 


4 is ces led in Triumph; ſome Murther'd in their Bed- 
rs Chambers; others ſtabb'd in the Senate, or cut off, 
: But in the Security of their Spectacles, and Pleaſures. 


Some there are that take 1 > for a Princely Qua- 

no lity ; as Darius, who in his xpedition againſt the 
S:ytbians, being beſought by a Noble Man, that had 

Three Sons, that he would vouchſafe to accept of 


oy Two of them into his Service, and leave the Third 
e och. Mt” home for a Comfort to his Father. I «vill do more 


for you than that, ſays Darius, for you ſpall bave them all 

\rover bree again? So he order'd them to be ſlain before his 

- 55 Face, and left him their Bodies. But Xerxes dealt à 

0 little better with Pythius, who had Five Sons, and de- 

Ne. fir'd only one of them for himſelf. Xerxes bad him 
' Witike bis Choice, and he nam'd the Ele, whom he 


oy 22 Commanded to be cut in halves; and 
e one half of the Body to be laid on each fide of the 
WY 5 when his Army was to paſs betwixt them: Un- 
rce, ot doubtedly a moſt Auſpicious Sacrifice 3 but he came 
Tor afterward to the End that he deſerv'd ; for he liv'd © 


ble tolee. that 8 and . ; + 


3 


A 
Sr > 


were only Barbarous Princes, that knew neither Citi. 
lity, nor Letters : And theſe Savage Cruelties will 
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and, inflead of Military, and Victorious Troo 4 00 his 
be incompaſſed with Carcaſes. But theſe, you'll ay, EN 


be imputed perchance to their Rudeneſs of Mannen, Ml to f 
and want of Diſcipline, But what will you ſay then MW Ci! 
of Alexander the Great, that was trained up under the [* 


Inſtitution of Ariſtotle himſelf 5 and kill'd C, bis to 


Favourite and School-fellow, with his own hand, un- 
der his 9vn Roof, and over the Freedom of a Cup of Mine! 
And w hat was his Crime? He was loth to KA. 
from a Macedonian Liberty into a Perſian Slavery : that is 
to ſay, he could not Hatter. Lyſimachus, another of 
his Friends, he expos'd to a Lyon; and this very Lys 
machus after he had *ſcap'd this Danger, was never 
the more Merciful, when he came to reign himſelf; 
for he cut off the Ears and Noſe of his Friend T 


horus ; and when he had ſo disfigur'd him, that he Thr 
had no longer the Face of a Man, he threw him into the ( 
a Dungeon, and there kept him to be ſhew'd for x Sold 
Monſter, as a ſtrange fight. The Place was ſo low, the ( 
that he was fain to creep upon all four, and his Side: Man 
were gall'd roo with the Straitneſs of it. In this Mi. wher 
ſery he lay half famiſh'd in his own Filth; fo Odious Wh -” | 
ſo Terrible, and ſo Loathſome a Spectacle, that the be 
horrour of his Condition had even extinguiſh'd all their 
Pity for him. Nothing was ever ſo unlike a Man, az tle Fate 
poor Wretch that ſuffer'd this, ſaving, the Tyrant that 46: 2 fe 
"4; 51 
Nor did this Mercileſs Hardnels | fer'd 

The Cruelty of only exerciſe it ſelf among Foreign: he pt 
Sylla, ers, but the Fierceneſs of their Out-WF #452 
rages and Puniſhments, as well as their . G 

Vices, brake in upon the Romans. C. Marius, that had barre 
his Statue ſet up every where, and was adored 281 2 


God; L. Sylla commanded his Bones to be broken, 
his Eyes to be pull'd out, his Hands to be cut off; 
and, as if every Wound had been a ſeveral Dei 

; 
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s. to bis Body to bo torn to Pieces, and Cataline was the 
hy Executioner. A Cruelty, that was only fit for Marius 
% WH to /uffer 5 Hlla to command, and Cataline to a; but 


hae molt Di ſhonourable and Fatal to the Common - wealth, 
iners, MI to fall indifferently upon the Swords Points both of 
then Citizens, and of Enemies. 

er the Ir was a ſevere Inſtance that of P, | 

s, bis too. A Soldier that had leave to go * Barba- 
4, un abroad with his Comrade, came back rous Severity 


Wine) w the Camp at his time, but without of Piſo. 
his Companion; P/ condemns him to 


robe die, as if he had kill'd him, and appoints a Centu- 
\er of tion to ſee the Execution. Juſt as the Heads-man 
S Be ready to do his Office, the other Soldier appear'd, 
never to the great Joy of the Whole Field, and the Centu- 
nſelf; don bad the Executioner hold his hand: Hereupon, 


Tin 2 Rage mounts the Tribunal, and Sentences all 
at he Three to Death: The One, becauſe he was Condemn'd ; 
the Other, becauſe it was for bis ſake that his Fellow- 
| for a WM Soldier was Condemn'd ; the Centurion, for not obeying 
> low, the Order of his Superior. An Ingenious Piece of Inhu- 
side manity, to contrive how to make Three Criminals, 
is Mi. WW where effectually there were none, There was a Per- 
ious WY King that caus'd the Noſes of a Whole Nation 
at the to be cut off, and they were to thank him that he ſpar'd 
4 all cheir Heads. And this erhaps would have been the 
Fate of the Macrobii (i Providence had not hinder'd 
it) for the Freedom they us'd to Cambyſes's Embaſſa- 
dors in not accepting the ſlaviſh Terms that were of- 
rdneh i fer'd them. This pu Cambyfes into ſuch a Rage, that 
reign he preſently Liſted into his Service every Mag that 
« Our was able to bear Arms; and without either Proviſtons 
« their et Guides, march'd immediately through dry and 
at bad barren Deſarts, and where never any Man had paſs'd 
d 284 before him, to take his Revenge. Before he was 2 
roken, Third Part of the way, his Provifiens fail'd him 3 
1t off; nis Men, at fitſt, made ſhift with the Buds of Treee, 
Yeah; 59d Leather, andthe like 3 but ſoom after there: 


his * 


n into 


af the 


at 44. 


Es 


was not ſo much as a Root, or a Plant to be gotten, 
nor a living Creature to be ſeen; and then, by Lots 
every Tenth Man was to die, for a Nouri ſhment to 
the reſt ; which was ſtill worſe than the Famine: But 
yet this Paſfionate King went on ſo far, till one part 
of his Army was loft, and the other devoured, and 
till he fear d that he himſelf might come to be ſery'q 
with the ſame ſauce. So that at laſt he order'd a Re. 
treat, wanting no Delicacies all this while for him. 
ſelf ; while his Soldiers were taking their Chance 
who ſhould Die miferably, or Live worſe. Here was 
an Anger taken up againſt a Whole Nation, that nei- 
ther deſerv'd any Ill from him, nor was ſo much 28 
known to him. 


SISALASISISISAIISSS DIRE 
CHAP. VII. - 
The Ordinary Grounds and Occaſions of ANR. 


| this wandring State of Life, we meet with ma- 
ny Occafions of 'Trouble, and Diſpleaſure, both 
Great and Trivial; and not a Day paſſes, but from 
Men, or Things, we have ſome Cauſe or other for 
Offence; as a Man muſt expect to be Juſtled, Daſh'd 
and Crowded in a Populous City. One Man deceives 
eur Expectation; another delays it; and a third croſ- 
ſes it; and if every thing does not fucceed to eur 
Wiſh, we preſently fall out either with the Perſon, 
the Bufineſs, the Place, our Fortune, or our ſelves, 
Some Men value themſelves upon their Wit, and will 
never forgive any one that pretends to lefſen it: O. 
thers are Enflam'd by Wine; and ſome are Diſtem- 
per'd by Sickneſs, Wearinels, Warchings Love, Care, 
Sec. Some are prone to it by Heat o Conſtitution; 
but Moiſt, Dry, and Cold Complexions are more lr 
able to other Affections; as Suſpicion, Deſpair, Feat, 
Jealouſie, &. But moſt of our Quarrels are of our 


own 


| 
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own We- One while we ſuſpect upon Miſtake; 
and another while we make a great matter ef Trifles. 
To ſay the Truth, moſt of thoſe things that exaſpe- 
rate us, are rather Subjects of Diſguſt, than of Miſ- 
chief: There's a large Difference betwixt oppoſing a 
Man's Satisfaction, and not aſſiſting it; betwixt Tak- 
ing away, and not Giving ; but we reckon upon Deny- 
ing and Deferring, as the ſame thing ; and interpret a- 
nother's being for himſelf, as if hawere againſt us, Nay, 
we do many times entertain an 11] Opinien of Well- 
doing, and a good one of the Contrary : And we hate 
a Man for doing that very thing which we ſhould hate 
him for on the other fide, if he did not do it. We 
take it ill to be oppos'd, when there's a Father per- 
haps, a Brother, or a Friend in the Caſe againſt us; 
when we ſhould rather love a Man for it ; and only 


Chap. VII. 


\wifh that he could be honeſtly of our Party. We ap- 


reve of the Fact, and deteſt the Doer of it. It is a 
baſe thing to hate the Perſon whom we cannot but 


| Commend ; but it is a great deal worſe yet, if we 


hate him for the very thing that deſerves Commenda- 


tion, The things that we deſire, if they be ſuch as . 


cannot be given to one, without being taken away 
from another, moſt needs ſet thoſe People together 
by the Ears that defire the ſame thing. One Man 
has a Defign upon my Miſtreſs ; another upon mine 
Inheritance: And that which ſhould make Friends, 
makes Enemies; our being all of a Mind. The Ge- 
neral Cauſe of Anger, is the Senſe, or Opinion of an 
Injury ; that is, the Opinion either of an Injury ſim- 
ply done, or of an Injury done which we have net 
deſery'd. Some are Naturally given to Anger, o- 
thers are provok'd to't by Occaſion; The Anger of 
Women, and Children, 1s commonly ſharp, but not 
laſting: Old Men are rather querelous, and peeviſh. 
Hard Labour, Diſeaſes, Anxiety of Thought, and 
whatſoever hurts the Body, or the Mind, diſpoſes a 
Man to be Froward, but we mult not add fire to _ 
|; * E, 


23  TSENECK Chap. V1, 
5 3 that duly conſiders the ſubſec 
* The Subject * Matter of all our Controverſies, and 


of our Anger is Quarrels,. will find them Low, and 
not worth the Mean, not worth the Thought of: 
while.. Generous Mind; but the oreate 

Doiſe of all is about Money. This i; 
it, that ſets Fathers and Children together by the 
Ears; Husbands and Wives; and makes way for 
Sword and Poiſon :;F his-it is that tires out Courts of 
Juſtice ; enrages Prifices, and lays Cities in the Dug, 
to ſeek for Gold, and Silver in the Ruins of then, 
This is it, that finds work for the Judge, to deter. 
mine which fide is leaſt in the wrong; And whoſe i; 
the more plauſible Avarice, the Plaintiff, or the De. 
fendants: And what is it that we contend for all this 
while, but thoſe Baubles that make us cry, when we 
ſhould laugh? To ſee a Rich old Cuff, that has ny 
Body to leave his Eftate to, break his Heart for an 
handful of Dirt; and a Gouty Ulſurer, that has no 
other Uſe of his Fingers left him, but to count with- 
_ -al; to ſee him; I fay, in the Extremity of his Fit 
-wrangling for the odd Money in his Intereſt :— lf 
all that's precious in Nature were gather'd into one 
Maſs, it were not worth the trouble of a Sober Mind, 
It were endleſs to run over all thoſe ridiculous Pail: 
ons that are mov'd about Meats, and Drinks, and the 
Matter of our Luxury; Nay, about Words, Looks, 
Actions, Jealouſies, Miſtakes, which are all of them 
as Contemptible Fooleries as thoſe very Baubles that 
Children ſcratch, and cry for. There is nothing 
Great, or Serious in all that which we keep ſuch : 
Clutter about; the Madneſs of it is, that we ſet too 
great a value upon Trifles, One Man flies out upon 
4 Salute, a Letter,.a Speech, a Queſtion. a Gelture, 
24 Wink, a Look. An Action moves one Man; A 
Word affects another: One Man is tender of his Fa- 
mily ; another of his Perſon ; One ſets up for an V- 
rator, another for a Philoſopher-;. This Man will * 
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bear Pride, nor that Man Oppofition. He that plays 
the Tyrant at Home, is as gentle as a Lamb Abroad. 
dome take Offence if a Man aſk a Favour of them, 
and others, if he does not. Every Man has his weak 
ide; let us learn which that is, and take a care of 
it; for the ſame thing does not work upon all Men 
alike, We are mov'd like Beafts, at the {ale Appear- 
ances of things; and the fiercer the Creature, the 
more is it ſtartled, The ſight of a Red Cloth enra- 


ges a Bull. A Shadow provokes the Aſp ; nay, ſo 


unreaſonable are ſome Men, that they take Moderate 
Benefits for Injuries ; and Squabble about it, with 
their neareſt Relations; They have done this and that for 
others, they cry; And they might bave dealt better with us, 
if they-had pleaſed, Very Good! And if it be leſs than 
we look'd for, it may be yet more than we deſerve. 
Of all unquiet Humours, this 1s the worſt, that will 
never ſuffer any Man to be happy, fo long as he ſees. 
a happier Man than himſelf. I have known ſome Men 
ſo weak, as to think themſelves-contemn'd, ifa Horſe 
did but play the Jade with them, that is yet obedient 
to another Rider, A Brutal Folly, to be offended ata 
Mute Animal ; for no Injury can be done us without 
the Concurrence of Reaſon. A Beaſt may hurt us, 
2s 2 Sword, or a Stone, and no otherwiſe, Nay, 
there are,. that will complain of fou! Weather, a raging 
Sea, a biting Winter, as if it were x er directed to 
them; and this they charge upon Providence, whoſe 
Operations are all of them ſo far from being Injurious, 
that they are Beneficial to us. | 
How Vain, and Idle are many of 
thoſe * things that make us ſtark Mad! * We are angry. 
Arefty Horſe, the over-turning of a for Triftes, 
Glaſs; the falling of a Key, the Drag- 
ging of a Chair, a Jealouſie, a Miſconſtruction. How 
ſhall that Man endure the Extremities of Hunger, and 
Thirſt, that flies out into a rage for putting of a little- 
too much Water in his Wine? What haſte is there 
| a tas 
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to lay a Servant by the Heels, or break a Leg, or an 
Arm immediately for't, as if he were not to * the 
ſame power over him an hour after, that he has 2t 
that Inſtant? The Anſwer of a Servant, a Wife, 2 
Tenant, puts ſome People out of all Patience; and 
et they can quarrel with the Government for not al. 
owing them the ſame Liberty in Publick, which 
they themſelves deny to their own Families, If they 
ſay nothing, tis Contumacy : if they ſpeak, or laugh, 
Ptis Infolence. As if a Man had his Ears given him on- 
ly for Mufick ; Whereas we muſt ſuffer all ſorts of 
Noiſes, good and bad, both of Man and Beaſt. Hoy 
Idle is it to ſtart at the tinkling of a Bell, or the 
2 of a Door, when for all this delicacy, we 
muſt endure Thunder? Neither are bur Eyes leſs Cu: 
rious and Phantaſtical than our Ears. When we are 
| abroad, we can bear well enough with foul Ways, na- 
fly Streets, noiſom Ditches ; but a Spot upon a Diſh 
at home, or an unſwept Hearth, abſolutely diſtrach 
| - us. And what's the Reaſon, but that we are patient 
in the one Place, and Phantaſtically Peeviſh in the .- 
ther? Nothing makes us more Intemperate than Lux 
| ury, that ſhrinks at every Stroke, and ſtarts at every 
| Shadow, *Tis Death to ſome to have another fit 2. 
bove them, as if a Body were ever the more or the 
leſs honeſt for the Cuſhion. But they are only weak 
| Creatures that think themſelves wounded, if they be 
| but touch'd. Ohe of the Sibarites, that ſaw a Fellow 
hard at work a digging, defired him to give over, for 
| it made him weary to ſee him: And, it was an ordi 
4 nary complaint with him, That be could take ns ref, 
becauſe the Roſesleaves lay double under him. When we 
are once weakned with our Pleaſures, every thing 
rows Intollerable. And we are angry as well with 
thoſe things that cannot hurt us, as with thoſe that 
do. We tear a Book becauſe tis blotted ; and our 
Ctoaths, becauſe they are not well made: Things 
that neither deſerve our Anger, nor feel it: The T Y 
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lor perchance did his beſt, or however, had no Intent 
to diſpleaſe us: If fo, firſt, Why ſhould we be angry 
tall? Secondly, Why ſhould we be angry with the 
Thing for the Man's ſake ? Nay, our Anger extends 
eren to Dogs, Horſes, and other Beaſts. 

* IT was a Blaſphemous, and a Sot- * The Blaſ- 
tiſh Extravagance that of Cains Ceſar, phemous Ex- 
who W Jupiter for Making ſuch travagance 
2 Noiſe with his Thunder that he could of Caius 
not hear his Mimiques, and ſo invented a Cæſar. 
Machine in Imitation of it, to oppoſe 
Thunder to Thunder; a brutal Conceit, to imagine, ei- 
ther that he could reach the Almighty, or that the 
Almighty could not reach him. 

AnD every jot as ridiculous, though not ſo impi- 
ous, was that of * Cyrus; who, in his De- 
fign upon Babylon, found a River in his * A Ridiau- 
way that put a Stop to his March: The bu Extrava- 
Current was ſtrong, and carry'd away gance of Cy- 
one of the Horſes that belong'd to his rus. | 
own Chariot: Upon this he ſwore, 
that ſince it had obſtructed his Paſſage, it ſhould ne- 
ver hinder any Bodies elſe ; and preſently ſet his 


Whole Army to work upon't, which diverted it into 


an Hundred and Fourſcore Channels, and laid it dry. 
la this Ignoble and Unprofitable Employment, he 
loſt his Time, and the Soldiers their Courage, and 
gwe his Adverſaries an Opportunity of providing 
themſelves, while he was waging War with a River, 
Inſtead of an Enemy. LT 


CHAP. 


| 
| 
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they are Timorous and Unſteady; and if at any time 
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ADVICE in the Caſes of ConTUMELY and Rzviycy Rep 


f O®F Provocations to Anger there are Two Sorts. 
there is an Injury, and there is a Contumely. The 
former in its own Nature is the Heavier ; the other 
{light in it ſelf, and only troubleſome to a wounded 
Imagination. And yet ſome there are that will hex 
Blows, and Death it ſelf, rather than Contumeliou 
Words. A Contumely is an Indignity below the 
Conſideration of the very Law; and not worthy «. 
ther of a Revenge, or ſo much as a Complaint. It! 
only the Vexation, and Infirmity of a weak Mind, 2 
well as the Practice of an Haughty and Inſolent Nx 
ture, and fignifies no more to a Wiſe and Sober Mun 
than an Idle Dream, that is no ſooner paſt than for 
gotten, Tis true, it implies Contempt; but what 
needs any Man care for bein contemptible to other 
if he be not ſo to himſelf ? For a Child in the Army 
to ſtrike the Mother, tear her Hair, claw the Face of 
her, and call her Names; That goes for nothing with 
us, becauſe the Child knows not what he does. Ne 
ther are we mov'd at the Impudence, and Bitterneh 
of a Buffon ; though he fall upon his own Maſter, a 
well as the Gueſts: But,. on the contrary, we encou 
rage and entertain the Freedom. Are we not Mad 
then to be delighted and diſpleas'd with the ſame 
ming, and to take that as an Injury from one Man 
which paſſes only for a Raillery from another? He tha 
is Wiſe,” will behave himſelf toward all Men as we 
do to our Children: For they are but Children too; 
though they have Grey Hairs: They are indeed of: 
larger Size, and their Errors are grownup with them; 
They live without Rule, they covet without Choice 


they happen to be Quiet, tis more out of Feaf, tha 


Reaſon 


Tu Chap. VIII. of AN G E R. 
Reaſon. Tis a wretched Condition to ſtand in awe 

of every Bodies Tongue ; and whoſoever is vext at a 

2 Reproach, would be proud if he were Commended. 
nen We ſhould look upon Contumelies, Slanders, and ill 
Words, only as the Clamour of Enemies, or Arrows 
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" ſhot at a diſtance, that make a Clattering upon our 
A I Arms, but do no Execution. A Man Aae bienbale 
es than his Adverſary, by Fancying that he is Con- 


temn' d. Things are only ill, that are ill taken; and 
is not for a Man of Worth to think himſelf better 


7 or worſe for the Opinion of Others. He that thinks 
th "MF himſelf injur'd, let him ſay, Either I have deſerv'd this, 

* or | have not, If I have, tis a Fudement : If ] have not, 
5 q "ti; an: Injuſtice; and the Doer of it has more veaſon to be a- 
0 Ne bam'd than the Sufferers. Nature has aſſign'd every 


Man his Poſt, which he 1s bound in Honour to main- 
tain, let him be never ſo much preſs'd. Diogenes was 
Diſputing of Anger, and an Inſolent young Fellow, 
to try if he could put him befide his Philoſophy, 


make me angry. yet; but I am in ſome doubt aubet her I ſpould 
he ſo or no. Some are ſo impatient, that they cannot 
bear aContumely, even from a Woman; whoſe very 


* Beauty, Greatneſs, and Ornaments, are all of them 
wh "BE ittle enough to vindicate her from many Indecencies, 
— without much Modeſty, and Diſcretion. Nay, they 


will lay it to Heart even from the meaneſt of Ser- 
vants. How wretched is that Man whoſe Peace lyes 
at the Mercy of the People? A Phyſician is not an- 
ory at the Intemperance of a Mad Patient; nor does 
ho take it ill to be rail'd at by Man in a Fever: Juſt 


yo ſo ſhould a Wiſe Man treat all Mankind, as a Phyſi- 
1 of ein does his Patient: and 8281 them only as 
dem: beck, and extravagant ; let their Words and Actions, 
voice rhether Good or Bad, go equally for nothing; at- 
og Itending ſtill his Duty even in the courſeſt Offices that 


may conduce to their Recovery. Men that are Proud, 
Froward, and Powerful, he values their Scorn as 5 
| 
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ſpit in his Face: Young Man, ſays Diogenes, this does nor 
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tle as their Quality, and looks upon them no other; 

than as Foie lis hs Acceſs of a Fever. Ifa Ge 
worſbips him, or if he takes ne Notice of him, tis all op: 
to him; and with a Rich Man he makes it the ſame 
Caſe. Their Honours, and their Injuries he account 
much alike; without Rejoicing at the one, or Gries 

ing at the other, 


| In theſe Caſes, the Rule is to par 
* Pardon all, don all * Offences, where there is 20 
aobere there gei · fign of Repentance, or hope of Amend 
ther fign of Re- ment. It does not hold in Injuries, u 
Penta nce, or bope in Benefits, the Requiting of the ons 
of Amendment, with the other: For it is a Shame to 
overcome in the one, and in the other 
to be overcome. It is the Part of a great Mind to de 
ſpiſe Injuries; and it is one kind of Revenge, to ne 
glect a Man, as not worth it: For it makes the fir 
Aggreſſor too conſiderable. Our op pay oh methinks 
might carry us up to the Bravery of a Generous Ve 
Riff, that can hear the Barking of a Thouſand Cur; 
without taking any notice of them. He that receive 
an Injury from his Superior, it is not enough for hin 
to bear it with Patience, and without any thought d 
Revenge, but he muſt receive it with a cheerful Coun 
tenance, and look as if he did not underſiand it too; 
for if he appear too ſenfible, he ſhall be ſure to hare 
more on't. Ti, a damn'd Humour in great Men, thi 
evhom they wrong they'll hate. It is well anſwer'd of a 
old Courtier ; that was aſk'd, How he kept ſo long in 
Favour ? Why, ſays he, By receiving Injuries, and cry! 
your bumble Servant for them. Some Men take it fora 
Argument of Greatneſs, to have Revenge in thai 
Power; but fo far is he that is under the Dominion 
of Anger, from being Great, that he is not ſo much u 
Free. Not but that Anger is a kind of Pleaſure to 
ſome in the Act of Revenge: But the very Herd i 
Inhuman, though it may paſs for Honeſt. Virtue, in (hott 
is impenetrable, and Revenge is only the Conſeſſion of an! 
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erwiſ-WM Ir is a Fantaſtical Humour, that 

Beoozeiiſe ſame * Jeſt in private, ſhould * The ſame 
21] 03anake us merry, and yet enrage us in Conceit makes 
e ame Poblick; nay, we will not allow the us merry in Pri- 
ccount iberty tkat we take. Some Rail - vate, and angry 


eries we account Pleaſant, others bit- in Publick. 

er: A Conceit upon a Squint- Eye, a 

anch-Back, or any Perſonal Defect, paſſes for a Re- 
roach, And why may we not as well hear it, as ſee 
? Nay, if a Man imitates our Gate, Speech, or any 


Gries. 


to pars 
E18 any 
Amend 


ries, ANatural Imperfection, it puts us out of all Patience, 
the ors if the Counterfeit were more Grievous, than the 
12me tu Noing of the thing it ſelf, Some cannot endure to hear 
e otheMWf their Age, nor others of their Poverty; and they 
d to deWiake the thing the more taken notice of, the more 
to neMbey defire to hide it. Some bitter Jeſt (for the pur- 
the firfoſe) was broken upon you at the Table; keep better 


ompany then. In the Freedem of Cups a ſober 
{an will hardly contain himſelf within Bounds. It 
licks with us extremely ſometimes, that the Porter 


zethinks 
ous Mz. 


id Cur 


receive ill not let us in to his Great Maſter, Will any but 
for hin Mad-Man quarrel with a Cur for Barking, when he 
2ught ay pacifie him with a Cruſt? What have we to do 
11 Count to keep further off, and Jaugh at him? Fidus Cor- 
| it too (a tall, flim Fellow) fell downright a crying in 
to hae e Senate: Houſe, at Corbulo's ſaying, that be lookt hke 
len, tu Efriche. He was a Man that made nothing of a 
d of aWzih upon his Life, and Manners ; but it was worſe 
> long un Death to him, a Reflection upon his Perſon. No 
nd ibn was ever ridiculous to others, that laught at him- 
t for uf firſt: It prevents Miſchief, and 'tis a ſpireful Diſap- 
in theiſeintment of thoſe that take Pleaſure in ſuch Abules. 
ominion tins (a Man that was made up for Scorn, and Ha- 
much Md, Scurrilous, and Impudent to the higheſt Degree, 


a ſure to 
Mori ii 
in ſhot, 
of an In 

lt 


ut moſt abuſively Witty, and with all this he was 


Jays to begin to make ſport with himſelf, and ſo he 
vented the Mockeries of other People. There are 
none 


6 
#? 


leag'd, and deform'd to Extremity) his way was al- 


CO IT * . 
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DDP 


none more abuſive to others, than they that lye moſt 
open to it themſelves ; but the Humour goes round, 
and he that laughs at me to day, will have ſome Bo. 
dy to laugh at him to morrow, and revenge my Qua 
rel. But however, there are ſome Liberties that will 
never go down with ſome Men. 
ASIATICUS VALERIUS (one of Caligula's pat. 
ticular Friends, and a Man of Sto— 
* Some Fefts mach, that would not eafily * dige| 
evill never be an Afﬀront) Caligula told him in Pub- 
forgiven, lick what kind of Bedfellow his Wife 
was. Good God! that everany Man 
ſhould hear this, or a Prince ſpeak it, eſpecially to: 
Man of Conſular Authority, a Friend, and a Hus 
band ; and in ſuch a Manner too, as at once to own 
his Diſguſt, and his Adultery, The Tribune Cher: 
had a weak broken Voice, like an Hermaphrodite ; 
when he come to Caligula for the Word, he would give 
him ſometimes Venus, otherwhiles Priapus; as a vlur 
upon him both ways. Valerius was afterwards the 
principal Inſtrument in the Conſpiracy againit him; 
and Chereas, to convince him of his Manhood, at one 
Blow cleft him down the Chine with his Sword. No 
Man was ſo forward as Caligula to Break a Jeſt, and 
no Man fo unwilling to Bear it. 
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HAF. IX. 
CAUTIONS gain ANGER in the matter of EDv 


CATION, ConvERsE, and ether General Means 9 
preventing it, both in our SELVES and OTHERS. 
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That we do not fall into Anger ; and Secondly, That 
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lies, we have ſome Medicines to preſerve us when we 
are Well, and others to recover us when we are Sick; 
ſo it is one thing not to Admit it, and another thing to 
Dvercome it. We are in the Firſt Place, to 1 all 
provocations, and the Beginnings of Anger: for if we 
de once down, tis a hard Taſk to get up again: When 
zur Paſſion has got the better of our Reaſon, and the 
nemy is recety d into the Gate, we cannot expect 
hat the Conqueror ſhould take Conditions from the 
toner. And, in truth our Reaſon, when it is thus 
naſter'd, turns effectually into Paſſion. A careful E- 
Jucation is a great Matter, for our Minds are eaſily 
orm'd in our Youth, but' tis a harder Buſineſs to cure 
Il Habits: Beſide that, we are enflam'd by Climate, 
onſtitution, Company, and a thouſand other Acci- 

ents, that we are not aware of. 
Tux Choice of a good Nurſe, and a Well-natur'd 
utor, goes a great way; for the Sweetneſs both of 
e Blood, and of the Manners will paſs into the 
hild. There is nothing breeds Anger more than 2 
ft and effeminate Education; and *tis very ſeldom - 
en, that either the Mother's, or the School-maſter's 
arling ever comes to good. But, my young Maſter, 
hen he comes into the World, behaves himſelf like 
Echolerick Coxcomb; for Flattery, and a great For- 
pne nouriſh Touchineſs. But it is a nice point, ſo 
check the Seeds of Anger in a Child, as not to take 
t his Edge, and quench his Spirits, whereof a Prin- 
pal Care muſt be taken, betwixt Licence and Seve- 
ty, that he be neither too much Embolden'd nor 
epreſs'd, Commendation gives him Courage, and 
dnfidence ; but then the danger is, of blowing him 
into Inſolence, and Wrath: So that when to uſe 
e Bit, and when the Spur, is the main Difficulty. 
ever put him to a Neceſſity of Begging any thing 
ſely, or if he does, let him go without it. Enure 
toa Familiarity, where he has any Emulation 
d in all his Exerciſes, let him underſtand, That 
| tis 
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tis generous to overcome his Competitor, but not to 
hurt him. Allow him to be pleas'd when he does wel] 
but not tranſported, for that will puff him up into 
too high a Conceit of himſelf, Give him nothin 
that he cries for, till the Dogged Fit is over, but then 
let him have it when he is quiet; to fhew him that 
there is nothing to be gotten by being peeviſh. Chide 
him for whatever he does amiſs, and make him he. 
times acquainted with the Fortune that he was Born 
to. Let his Diet be cleanly, but Sparing ; and cloath 
him like the Reſt of his Fellows: For by placing him 
upon that Equality at firſt, he will be the leſs proud 
afterward; And conſequently the leſs waſpiſh and 
quarrelſome. | 
Ix the next place let us havea care of Temptations 
that we cannot Reſiſt, and Provocations that we can- 
not Bear; and eſpecially of ſour, and exceptious Com 
pany : Fora Croſs Humour is r Nor is it 
all, that a Man ſhall be the better for the Example 
of a quiet Converſation; but an angry Diſpoſition is 
troubleſome, becauſe it has nothing elſe to work up- 
on. We ſhould therefore chuſe a Sincere, Eaſie, and 
Temperate Companion, that will neither provoke 
Anger, nor Return it; nor give a Man any occaſion of 
exerciſing his Diſtempers. Nor is it enough to be 
Gentle, Submiſs, and Human, without Integrity, 
and Plain Dealing: For Flattery is as Offenſi ve on 
the other fide. Some Men would take a Curſe from 
you better than a Compliment. Cælius, a paſlionate 
Ocator, had a Friend of ſingular Patience that Suppd 
with him ; who had no way to avoid a Quarrel, but 
by ſaying Amen to all that Cælius ſaid. Conus, taking 
this ill; Say ſomething againſt me, ſays he, that you and 
I may be Two; and he was angry with him becauſe he 
would not; but the Diſputefell, as it needs mull, for 
want of an Opponent. | 
' Hs that is naturally addicted to Anger, let him uſe 


2 Moderate Diet, and abſtain from Wine; for 5 ; 
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but adding Fire to Fire. Gentle Exerciſes, Recrea- 
tions, and Sports, Temper and Sweeten the Mind. 
Let him have a care alſo of long and obſtinate Diſ- 
putes, for 'tis eaſier not to begin them, than to 
put an end to them. Severe Studies are not good for 
him neither: as, Law, Mathematicks: too much Inten- 
tion preys upon the Spirits, and makes him Eager. 
But Poetry, Hiſtory, and thoſe lighter Entertainments 
may ſerve him for Diverſion and Relief, He that 
would be quiet, muſt not venture at things out of 

his Reach, or beyond his Strength; for he ſhall ei- 
ther ſtagger under the Burthen, or diſcharge it upon 
the next Man he meets; which is the ſame Caſe in 
Civil and Domeſtick Affairs. Buſineſs that is ready, 
and practicable, goes off with Eaſe ; but when 'tis 
too heavy fer the Bearer, they fall both together. 
Whatſoever we defign, we ſhould firſt take a Mea- 
ſure of our ſelves, and compare our Force with the 


Undertaking, for it vexes a Man not to go through 


with his Work: a Repulſe inflames a generous Na- 
ture, as it makes one that is Phlegmatick Sad. I have 
known ſome that have advis'd looking in a Glaſs 
when a Man is in the Fit, and the very Spectacle of 
his own Deformity has cur'd him. Many that are 
troubleſome in their Drink, and know their own In- 
firmity, give their Servants order before-hand, to take 
them away by force, for fear of Miſchief, and not to 
obey their Maſters themſelves when they are hot- 
headed, If the thing were duly conſider'd, we ſhould 
eed no other Cure than the bare Confideration of it. 
are not angry at Mad-men, Children, and Fools, 
becauſe they 4 not know what they do: And why 
ould not Imprudence have an equal Privilege in o- 
her Caſes! if: a Horſe kick, or a Dog bite, ſhall a 
Man kick or-bite again? The one tis true is wholly 
"od of Reaſon, but it is alſo an equivalent Darkneſs 
df Mind, that poſſeſſes the other. 80 long as we are 
mong Men, let us cheriſh 8 ; and ſo BY, 
| | that 


ens Wrath. 
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that no Man may be either in Fear, or in Dunger at 
us. Lofles, Injuries, Reproaches, Calumnies, thc; 


are but ſhort Inconveniences, and we ſhould big 


them with Reſolution. Beſide that, ſome People are 
above our Anger, others below it. To contend with 
our Superiors were a Folly, and with our Inferior, an 


Indignity. 

Tax is hardly a more effe gun 
* Patience ſoft- Remedy againſt Anger than Pat. 
ence, and Conſideration. Let hut the 
firſt Fervour abate, and that Mig 
which darkens the Mind, will be either Leſſen'd 9: 


bee 3 a Day, nay, an Hour does much in the 


molt violent Caſes, and perchance totally ſuppreſſa 
it: Time diſcovers the Truth of things, and turns th, 
into Judgment which at firſt was Anger. Flat wi 
about to ftrike his Servant, and while his Hand was 
in the Air, he check'd himſelf, but ſtill held it in that 
Menacing Poſture. A Friend of his took notice of i 
and afkt him what he meant: I am now, ſays Plin 
puniſbing fan Angry Man: So that he had left his Ser 
vant to chaſtiſe himſelf. Another time, his Servant 
having committed a great Fault: Seuſipbus, ſays he 


Do you beat that Fellow, for I am Angry: So that he for 


bore ſtriking him for the very Reaſon that woll 


have made another Man have done it. I an 455 


ſays he, and Hall go no farther than becomes me. Not! 
it fit that a Servant ſhould be in his Power, that! 
not his own Maſter. Why ſhould any one ventur 
now to truſt an A4ugry Man with a Revenge, wht 
Plato durſt not truſt himſelf? Either he mult gore 
That, or That will Undo him. Let us do our velit 
Overcome it; but let us however keep it cloſe, wit 
out giving it any Vent. An Angry Man, if he gi 
himſelf Liberty at all times, will go too far. lf 
comes once to ſhew it ſelf in the Eye, or Count 
nance, it has got the better of us. Nay, we ſhow, 
ſo Oppole it, as to put on the very contrary DI 
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IN cp 1 | 
Wl tons: Calm Looks, Soft and Slow Speech; an Fafie? 
Ser oi nd Deliberate March, and by little and little we 
wei may poſſibly bring our Thoughts into a ſober Con- 
| bear formity with our Actions. When Socrates was Angry, 
ple ars he would take himſelt in't, and Speak Low, in oppolt- 
1108 tion to the Motions of his Diſpleaſure. His Friends 
lors 2088 ould take notice of it; and it was not to his Diſad- 
OT rantage neither, but rather to his Credit, that ſo ma- 


hut the 

t Mist 
: 

nd of 


ny ſhould &now that he was Angry, and no Body feel | 


it; which could never have been, if he had not given 
his Friends the ſame Liberty of Admonition which he 
himſelftook, And this Courſe ſhould we take; we 


honld defire our Friends not to flatter us in our Fol- 


in the lies, but to treat us with all Liberties of Reprehenſion, 
preſle eren when we are leaſt willing ro bear it, againſt ſo 
ns tha powerful, and ſo inſinuating an Evil; we ſhould call 
ato wa to: help while we have our Eves in our Headz and 
nd val re vet Maſters of our ſelves. Moderation is profita- 
int) bie for Subjects, but more for Princes; who have the 
ce of u means of executing all that their Anger prompts them 
s Plug o. When that Power comes once to be exercis'd to 
his Sah common Miſchief, it can never long continue, a 
Serv common Fear joyning in one Cauſe all their divided 
ang Complaints. In a Word now, how we may Prevent, 
e 100 


Moderate, or Maſter this Impotent Paſſion in others. 


ul . | 
t ou lr is not enough to be ſound our A Wee 
< Ang) ſelves, unleſs we * endeavour to make 22 * 
0 others ſo, wherein we muſt accom- | J % An 
that! 


modate the Remedy to the Temper of “/ 


"ny the Patient. Some are to be dealt with by Artifice, 
„ V0" Wnd Addreſs: As for Example, Why «vill you pratifie 
11 eur Enemies to ſhe ad your ſelf ſo much concern d? "Tis not 
ir belt 


prth your Anger; tis below you 5 I am as much troubled at 
t my ſelf, as you can be ; but you had better ſay nothing, and 
the your time to be even with them, Anger in ſome Peo- 
le, is to be openly oppos'd; in others, there mult 


ſe, wil 
he giie 
ir. lt. 


Can dea little yielding, according to the Diſpoſition ef 
e onde Perſon, Some are won by Entreaties; others 


Di [pol 


| O 2 are 
tion | 


** de ir a 


refiſtable Temerity, as well to our own, as to ano 
ther's Ruin : Not only flying in the Face of him that 


the ſeeming Contrivance of a Revenge. But this mul 
be a Perſon then that has ſome Authority over hin, 


ſtrange Stories, grateful News, or pleaſaut Diſcour 
ſes. 5 by 
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are gain'd by meer Shame, and Conviction; an; |; 


ſame by Delay; A dull way of Cure for a violent D. ay, t 
Kemper : But this muſt be the laſt Experiment, O. Nrro“e 
ther Affections may be better dealt with at Leiſure. 8) "** 
For they proceed gradually; but this commences, and there 
perfeCts it ſelf in the ſame Moment. It does not, like Our ) 
other Paſſions, Sollicit, and Miſ-lead us, but it tun ®: 
away with us by Force; and hurries us on with an jr. video 
ber 


e 


rovokes us, but like a Torrent, bearing down al] be 
ore-it. There's no encountring the Firſt Heat and 
Fury of it; For- it is Deaf, and Mad. The beſt w;; 
is (in the Beginning) to give it Time, and Reſt, aud 
let it ſpend.it ſelf: while the Paſſion is too hot to hin 
dle, we may deceive it: but however, Jet all Inftry. 
ments of Revenge be put out of the way. It is not ami 
ſometimes to pretend to be Angry too; and join with 
him, not only in the Opinion of the Injury, but unt 


This is a way to get Time, and by adviſing upon 
ſome greater Puniſhment, to delay the preſent : l 
the Paſſion be outragious, try what Shame or Pen 
can do. If weak, tis ne hard matter to amuſc it by 


eceit in this Caſe, is Frien 
muſt be Cozen'd to be Cur'd. 
n Tu Injuries that preſs hardeſt up 
* Yyoſe Inju- on us, are thoſe which * either we hare 
vies go neareſt not deſery'd, or not expected, or at 
us, that we have leaſt not in ſo high a Degree. Thi 
. meither deſery/d, ariſes from the Love of our ſelves; 
nor expected. For every Man takes 1 55 him like 
1 | Prince in this Caſe, to Practiſe all Li- 
berties, and to Allow none. Which proceeds either 
from Ignorance, or Inſolence. What News is it fo 
People to do ill things? For an Enemy to hurt w; 
. nal 


ſhip ; for Ma 
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nay, for a Friend, or a Servant to Tranſgreſs, and to 

rove Treacherous, Ungrateful, Covetous, Impious? 
What we find in one Man, we may in another, and. 
there is no more Security in Fortune, than in Men. 
Our Joys are mingled with Fear, and a Tempeſt may 
riſe out of a Calm: but a Skilful Pilot is always pro- 
vided for't. 


r C e eee er 
CHAP. X. 
Hainſt Rasn JUDGMENT. 
T is good for every Man to fortifie himſelf on his 


weak fide : and if he loves his Peace, he muſt not 
de lnquiſitive, and hearken to Tale-bearers ; for the 


to han 
Inſtry 
t ami 


oo Man that is over-curious to hear and ſee every thing, 
0 q ultiplies Troubles to himſelf ; For a Man does not 
5 Ty el, what he does not know. He that is Liſtning 
r u. ter private Diſcourſe, and what People ſay of him, 
S wo hall never be at Peace. How many things that are 
yy "Wnnocent in themſelves, are made Injurious yet, by | 
4 1 bo NMiſconſtruction? Wherefore ſome things we are to 
Ne pauſe upon, others to laugh at, and others again to 
* Mer pardon. Or if we cannot avoid the Senſe of Indig- 


pities, let us however ſhun the open Profeſſion of it; 
which may eafily be done, as appears by many Exam- 


* les of thoſe, that have ſuppreſs'd their Anger, un- 

or the Awe of a greater Fear. It is a good Caution 
Tua fo believe oy, thing' till we are very certain of it; 
ſelres: or many probable things prove Falſe, and a ſhort 

n like Ime will make Evidence of the undoubted Truth, *- 
Lee re prone to believe many things which we are 

s eitber nwilling to hear, and ſo we conclude, and take up a 


tejudice before we can judge. Never condemn. s 
riend unheard ; or without letting him know his 
uſer, or his Crime, *Tis a common thing to ſay, 

Ex Q-3. De 


is it fot 
urt us; 
naß; 
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Do not you tell that you had it from me: for if you do, [|! deny 
it, and never tell you any thing again. By which means, 
Friends are ſet together by the Ears, and the lufor. 
mer ſlips his Neck out of the Collar, Admit no Sto- 
Hes upon theſe Terms; for it is an unjuſt thing to 
Believe in Private, and to be Angry openly. He chat 
delivers himſelf up to Gueſs and Conjecture, runs u 
great Hazard; for there can be no Suſpicion without Norer 
jome probable Grounds ; ſo that without much Can: eri 
dour, and Simplicity, and making the beſt of every bout: 
thing, there's no living in Society with Mankind, WM. Ser. 
Some things that offend us we have by Report; o Mk the 
thers we See, or Hear. In the firſt Caſe, let us not io be 
be too Gredulous: Some People frame Stories that thing 
they may deceive us; Others only tell what they NL 
Hear, and are deceiv'd themſelves. Some make it Wh cy, 
their Sport to do ill Offices; Others do them only to red ; 1 
pick a Thank: There are ſome that would part the Wome | 
deareſt Friends in the World; Others love to do Vil WM; to! 
chief and ſtand aloof off, te ſee what comes on'r. IH Hundo 
it be a ſmall Matter, I would have Witneſſes ; but it t U 
it be a greater, I would have it upon Oath, and alloy „n 
time to the Accuſed, and Council too, and hear it o Wie on; 
ver and over again. Aagry 

ITS In thoſe Caſes where we our ſelvahat - 
* Maketbebeft are Witneſſes, we ſhould * take inf, z. 
ef every thing, Conſideration all the Circumitance. WW, » 2. 
| | If a Child, 'twas Ignorance : If a Homme 
a Miſtake : If done by Command, a Neceſſity : It a Au rien? 
be Injur'd, *ris but Quod pro quo, If a Fudge, he knows by? ＋. 
what he does: If a Prince, I muſt Submit; either, ile 
(Guilty, to Fuſtice, or if Innocent, to Fortune : If a Bruth us to 
I make my ſelf one by [mitating it: If a Calamity, 08 ſo © 
Diſeaſe, my beſt Relief is Patience: If Providence, WW: 1: 
both Impious and Vain to be Aneryatit: If a Good Ala dus P 
bl make the Beſt on't : If a, Bad, I'll never Hen We 80 
it. Nor is it only by Tales, and Stories, that we 0... 
inflam'd, but Suſbicions, Countenanes ; nay, a Lok, dl. 


Sn 
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X, 

— WW 5: is enough to blow us up. In theſe Caſes let us 

em Wl fuſpend our Diſpleaſure, and plead the Cauſe of the 

ins, Ml Abſent. Perhaps he is innocent; or if not, I have time to | 
for WM coder on't, and may take my Revenge at Leiſure : but 26h 
Sto- Ml when it is once Executed, tis not to be Recall d. A Jea- 

to Wlous Head is apt to take that to himſelf, which was 

that WW never meant him. Let us therefore trult to nothing, 

ns but what we ſee; and chide our ſelves where we are, 

10ut Mover Credulous. By this Courſe we fhall not be ſo 

in eafily im pos'd upon; nor put to trouble our ſel es a- 

very bout things not worth the while ; as the Loytting of 


ind. : Servant upon an Errand, the Pumbling of a Bed; 
; 0 Mor the Spilling of a Glaſs of Drink. "Tis a Madneſs 
s not ito be diſorder'd at theſe Fooleries; We confider the 
that thing done, and not the Doer of it. It way ,˖ he he did it 
they Unwillingly, or by Chance, It was a trick put upon him, or 
ke it : ca. forc'd tot. He did it jor Reward perhaps, not Ha- 
nly to *; Nor of his own Accord; but he «vas egg'd on to't, Nay, 
rt the Wome Regard muſt be had to the Age of the Perſon, 
o Mi. eto Fortune; and we muſt conſult Humanity, and 
t. I {W:ndour in the Caſe. One does me a Great Miſchief ; 
but Wt Unawares ; Another does me a very ſmall one by 
allow %; Or peradventure none at all, but intended 
r it oe one, The Latter was more in Fault, but I'll be | 
Angry with neither. We mult diſtinguiſh betwixt „ 
ſelreß hat 2 Man cannot do, and what he «will not. Tig 
e maß e, be has ence offended me; but, How often has he pleas'd 
Lancs Wire ? He bas offended me often, and in other kinds, And why 
omann not I Bear it as well now as I have dene? Is he my 
a Mind? why then *twas againſt his Mill. Is he my Ene- 
: knows py? *Tis no more than I look d for, Let us give way to 
ther, Mile Men, and not ſquabble with Fools; and ſay 
a Bus to our ſelves, Me have all of us our Errors ; No Man 
i A If Circumſpect, ſo Conſiderate, or ſo feartul of 
nce, ending, but he has much to anſwer for. A Gene- 
od adus Priſoner cannot immediately comply with all 
onde Me Sordid, and Laborious Offices of a Slave. A 
t we VWotman that is not breath'd, cannot Keep pace with 
ws | | Q 4 3 his 
t 
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his Maſter's Horſe, He that is over-watch'd, may be Ml our ſe 
allow'd to be Drowzy. All theſe things are to be how! 
weigh'd before we give any Ear to the firſt Impulſe, in our 
If it be my Duty to love my Country, I muſt be kind Ne ha 
alſo to my Country- men: If a Veneration be due o Ml of thi 
the Whole, ſo is 2 Piety alſo to the Parts: And it i; ill th: 
the Common Intereſt to preſerve them. We are al {Wvill g 
Members of one Body, and it is as Natural to help Wrery t 
one another, as fer the Hands to help the Feet, or N Surpr 
the Eyes the Hands. Without the Love, and Cate mand 
of the Parts, the Whole can never be preſerv'd ; and f it. 
we muſt ſpare one another, becauſe we are born far 
Society, which cannot be maintain'd, without a Re. 222 
gard to Particulars. Let this be a Rule to us, never 

to deny a Pardon that does no Hurt either to the Gi. 

ver, or Receiver. That may be well enough in Or, 

which is Ill in Another ; and therefore we are not to Tat 
condemn any thing that is Common to a Nation: for 
Cuſtom defends it. But much more Pardonable arc 


thoſe things, which are Common to Mankind, NT i 
Ir is a kind of Spiteful Comfort, I wi 

* F} hoever does that * whoever does me an Injury, Wn nee 
an Injury,islia- may receive one; and that there is: Wt, eve 
ble to ſuffer one. Power over him that is above me. ie wi 
Man ſhould ſtand as firm againſt all fo Sf 
Indignities, as a Rock does againſt the Waves, As it Wipon | 
is ſome Satisfaction to a Man in a mean Condition, nd th 


that there is no Security in a more proſperous ; dul Elves. 
as the Loſs of a Son in a Corner is born with mor 
Patience, upon the fight of a Funeral carry'd out 0: 
a Palace; So are Injuries, and Contempts, the mor: Wi 
tolerable from a meaner Perſon, when we conſidet 
that the Greateſt Men and Fortunes are not exempt WA" 
The wiſeſt alſo of Mortals have their Failings, and u 

Man living is without the ſame Excuſe. The Diff muc 
rence is, that we do not all of us tranſgreſs the ſam: WW 
way: but we are oblig'd in Humanity to bear vith 


ene another, We ſhould, every one of us, bett y 
| | out 
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our ſelves how Remiſs we have been in our Duties; 

o be how Immodeſt in our Diſcourſes ; how Intemperate 
pulſe, in our Cups: and why not as well how Extravagant 

kind WW ve have been in our Paſſions. Let us clear our ſelves 
ve to WM of this Evil, purge our Minds, and utterly root out 
| it is all thoſe Vices, which upon leaving the leaſt Sting, 
e all MW will grow again, and recover. We muſt think of e- 

help MW very thing, expect every thing, that we may not be 
t, or MW Surpriz d. It is a Shame, ſays Fabius, for a Com- 

* mander to excuſe himſelf by ſaying, I was not aware. 
; and ef it, | | | 


BI MO GT CNC STT 1 


wot to Take nothing ILL from another MAN, fill you baue 

| made it your own CASE, 

| T is not Prudent to deny a Pardon to any Man 
W without firſt examining, if we-do not ſtand 
In need of it our ſelves; for it may be our Lot to aſk 
Wt, even at his Feet, to whom we refuſe it. But we 
Pre willing enough to Do, what we are very unwilling 
Wo Suffer. It is unreaſonable to charge Publick Vices 


pon Particular Perſons : For we are all of us wicked, 
Ind that which we blame in others, we find in our 


, And Elves. *Tis not a Paleneſs in one, or a Leanneſs in 
mo nother; but a Peſtilence that has laid hold upon 
out of Wl. 'Tisa Wicked World, and we make part of it; 
more {Fd the way to be quiet, is to bear one with another: 
ſider, ; cha Man, we cry, bas done me a ſpreud turn, and I. 
empt, r- did Him any burt. Well, but it may be, I have 
nd no W@iſchiev'd other People, or at leaſt I may live to do 
Diff much te him, as that comes to. Such à one bas ſpo- 
; Came ; things of me; but if I firſt ſpeak ill of him, as I 
oi of many others, this is not an Injury, but a Re- 
thin 


ment. What if he did over-ſhoot himſelf? He 
du | >" "M5. Was 


Not. 
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was loth to loſe his Conceit perhaps, but there u 
no Malice in't; and if he had not done me a Miſchiet, 
he muſt have done himſelf one. How many Good 
Offices are there that look like Injuries ? Nay, hgy 
many have been reconcil'd, and good Friends, after: 
profeſs'd Hatred? Oy 
Brok we lay any thing to heart, let us af ou; 
ſelves if we have not done * the ſin; 
thing to others. But, where ſhall y; 
find an Equal Judge? He that lors 
another Man's Wife (only perhapshs 
cauſe ſhe is another's) will not ſuff 
his own to be ſo much as look'd up, 
No Man ſo fierce againſt Calumny, 2 
the Evil Speaker; None ſo ſtrict Exacters of Modes 
ty in a Servant, as thoſe that are moſt Prodigal of 
their own. We carry our Neighbour's Crimes in 
fight, and we throw our own over our Shoulders, 
Thè Intemperance of a bad Sen is chaſtis'd by a worſ: 
Father; and the Luxury that we puniſh in others, 
we allow to our ſel ves. The Tyrant exclaims againk 
Homicide; and Sacrilege againſt Theft, We ar: 
angry with the Perſons, but not with the Favlts. 
110 SOME. things there are that canuot 
* Some things hurt us, and * others will not; 2 
cannot hurt us, good Magiſtrates, Parents, Tutors, 
and others avill Judges; whoſe Reproof or Correct. 
on we are to take, as we do Abſtinence, 
2 6 17 Hleeding, and other uneaſie things 
which we are the better for. In which Caſes, we ate 
not ſo much to reckon „ nat we ſuffer, as upon 
what we have done. I take it ill, ſays one; and I lat 
done nothing, ſays another: when at the ſame time ve 
make it worſe, by adding Arrogance, and Contumis 
cy to our firſt Error. We cry out preſently, Wi 
Law have we Tranſareſt d? As if the Letter of the Lav 
were the Sum of our Duty, and that Pièty, Human. 
ty, Liberality, Juſtice, and Faith were things beſide 
| ; gut 


* Let no Man 
condemn ano- 
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making it his 
own Caſe, 
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ur Buſineſs, No, no, the Rule of Huf 


of a greater Latitude; and we have many»O 
ons upon us, that are not to be found in the. 
Boot. And yet we tall ſhort of the Exact ne 
of That Legal Innocency. We have intended one thing, 
and done another; wherein only the want of Succeſs 
has kept us from being Criminals. This very thing, 
methinks, ſhould make us more favourable to Delin- 
quents, and to forgive not only our ſelves, but the 
Gods too ; of whom we ſeem to have harder Thoughts 
in taking that to be a Particular Evil directed to us, 
that befalls us only by the Common Law of Mortality. 
In fine, no Man living can abſolve himſelf to his Con- 
ſcience, though to the World perhaps he may. Tis 
true that we are alſo Condemn'd to Pains, and Diſ- 
eaſes, and to Death too, which is no more than the 
quitting of the Soul's Houſe, But, Why ſhould any 
Man complain of Bondage, that whereſoever he looks, 
has his way open to Liberty? That Precipice, that 
Sea, that River, that Well, there's Free- 
dom in the Bottom of it. * It hangs * A Stojca? © 
upon every Crooked Bough ; and not Error. 
only a Man's Throat, or his Heart, but 
every Vein in his Body opens a Paſſage to ir. 
TO conclude, Where my proper Virtue fails me, 
| will have Recourſe to Examples, and ſay to my ſelf, 
Am I greater than Philip or Auguſtus, who both of 
them put up greater Reproaches? Many have pardon'd 
their Enemies, and fhall not I forgive a Neglect, a 
little Freedom of the 'Tongue ? Nay the Patience but 
of a Second Thought does the Buſineſs ; for, though - 
the firſt ſhock be violent, take it in parts, and tis 
ſubdu'd. And, to wind up all in one word; The great 
Leſſon of Mankind, as well in this, as in all other Ca- 
les, is, to do as cue wwanld be done by. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of CRUELTY. 


* is ſo near an Affinity betwixt Anger, and 
Cruelty, that many People confound them; as if 
| Cruelty were only the Execution of Anger in the payment 
of a Revenge: which holds in ſome Caſes, but not in 
others. There area ſort of Men that takedelight in 
the Spilling of Human Blood ; and in the Death of 
thoſe that never did them any Injury, nor were ever 
ſo much as ſuſpected for it; As Apollodorus, Phalaris, 
Sinis, Procruſtus, and others, that burnt Men alive; 
whom we cannot ſo properly call Angry, as Brutal, 
For, Anger does neceflarily preſuppoſe an Injury, ei- 
ther Done, or Conceiv'd, or Fear d; but the other takes 
Pleaſure in Tormenting, without ſo much as pretendin 
any Provocation to't, and kills meerly for killing ſabe. 
The Original of this Craelty perhaps, was Anger; which 
by frequent Exerciſe, and Cuſtom, has loſt all Senſe of 
Humanity, and Mercy ; and they that are thus afte- 
ed, are ſo far from the Countenance, and Appearance 
of Men in Anger, that they will Laxzgh, Rejoyce, and 
Entertain themſelves with the moſt horrid Spectacles; as 
Racks, Goals, Gibbets, ſeveral Sorts of Chains, and Pu- 
niſhments ; Dilaceration of Members, Stigmatizings, and 
Wild Beaſts; with other exquiſite Inventions of Tor- 
ture: And yet at laſt the Cruelty it ſelf is more Hor- 
rid, and Odieus, then the means by which it works. 
t is a Beaftial Madneſs to Love Miſchief ; beſide, that 
tis Momaniſp to Rage and Tear; a Generous Beaſt will 
ſcorn to dot, when he has any thing at his Mercy. It 
is 2 Vice for Molves, and gers; and no leſs Abomina- 
ble to the World, than Dangerous to it elf. 
| Taz Romans had their Morning, 
* The Crnelty of the and their * Meridian SyeRacles, In 


Roman Spettacles. the Former, they had their Combat 
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of Men with Wild Beafts; and in the Latter, the Men 
fought One with another, I went (ſays our Author) the 
uber day to the Meridian Spectacles, in bope of meeting 
ſomewhat of Mirth, and Diverſion, to ſweeten the Humours 
of theſe that had been entertain d with Blood in the Morn- 
ing: But, it prov d otherwiſe 5 for compar'd with this In- 
humanity, the former was a Mercy. The Whole Buſineſs 
was only Murther upon Murther ; the Combatants gots 
naked, and every Blow was Wound. They do not contend 


for Victory, bat for Death; and he that kills one Man, is 


to be kill d by another, By Wounds they are forc'd upon 
Wounds, <uhich they take and give upon their bare Breaſts. 
Burn that Rogue, they cry; What? Is he afraid of 
bis Fleſh ? Do but ſee how ſneakingly that Raſcal 
dies, Look to your ſelves my Maſters, and confider on't : 
Who knows, but this may come to be your own Caſe? Wicked 
Examples ſeldom fail of coming Home art laſt to the 
Authors. To deſtroy a Single Man, may be Dange- 
nus; but to murther Whole Nations, is only a more 
Glorious Wickedneſs, Private Avarice, and Rigour are 
Condemn'd: But Oppreſſion, when it comes to be Au- 
theriz'd, by an Act of State; and to be publickly Com 
manded, though particularly Forbidden, becomes a 
Point of Dignity and Honour. What a ſhame is it for 
Men to Enterworry one another, when yet the fier- 
ceſt even of Beaſts are at Peace with thoſe of their own 
kind? This Brutal Fury puts Philoſophy it ſelf to a 
ſtand, The Drunkard, the Glutton, the Covetous, 
may be reduc'd. Nay, and the Miſchief ef it is, that 
no Vice keeps it ſelf within its proper Bounds. Lux- 
ury runs into Avarice, and when the Reverence of 
Virtue is extinguifh'd, Men will Rick at nothing that 
carries Profit along with it, Man's Blood is ſhed-1n 


| Wantonneſs ; his Death is a SpeQacle for Entertain- 


ment, and his Groans are Muſick. When Alexander 


deliver d up Lyſimachus to a Lion, how glad would 
he have been to have had Nails and Teeth to have 
d&vour'd him himſelf; It would have too much de- 

Js rogated, 


a 


Private Cruelties, 'tis true, cannot do much Miſchief 


* 
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rogated, he thought, from the Dignity of his Wrath, 
to have appointed a Aan for the Execution of his Hiend. 
but in Princes, they are a War againſt Mankind. | 

| C. CASAR would commonly, for E. 

Earbarous erciſe, and Pleaſure, put Senators, and Ae. 
Cruelties. may Knizlts to the Torture; and Wi. 
| ſeveral of them, like Slaves, or put 


them to Death with the moſt accurate Torments, mcer- 


ly for the Satisfaction of his Craelty, That Ceſar that 
wiſh'd the People of Rome had but one Neck, that he mig 
cut it off at one Blow, It was the Employment, th: 
Study, and the Joy of his Lite. He would not (4 
much as give the Expiring leave to Groan, but caus'd 
their Mouths to be dope with Spunges, or for want 
of them, with Rags of their own Cloaths, that they 
might not breath out ſo much as their laſt Agonies at 
Liberty; Or perhaps, leſt the Tormented ſhould 
ſpeak ſomething which the Tormenter had no mind 


to hear, Nay, he was (6 impatient of Delay, that 


he would frequently rife from Supper to have Men 
kilPd by Torch-Light, as if his Life and Death had de: 
5 upon their Diſpatch before the next Morning. 

o fay nothing how many Fathers were put to Death 
by him in the ſame night with their Sons, (which wa: 
a kind of Mercy, in the Prevention of their Mourn: 
ing.) And was not Sylla's Cruelty prodigious too. 
which was only ſtopt for want of Enemies? He cauſe! 


of the Senators being ſtartled at their Cries that 
din the S-nate-honſe : Let us mind eur Buſineſs, 


... 2000'Citizens of Rome to be ſlaughter'd at once; and 


We 


fays bis is nothing but a few Mutineers that | hat 
order d N out of the cway. A Glorious Spectacle! favs 
Hannibal. M Pp he ſaw the Trenches flowing with 
Human BIA and if the Rivers had run Blood too; 


he would Rade lik'd it ſo much the better. 
Auode tile famous, and deteſtable Speeches thi 


are committed to Memory, I know none worſe thi 
FS that 
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that Impudent, and Tyrannical Maxim ; 


Let them Hate me ſo they Fear me + not * He that 
confidering that thoſe that are kept in Threatens All, 
Obedience by Fear; are both Malici- Fears All, 


ous and Mercenary, and only wait for | 

an Opportunity to change their Maſter, Beſide that, 
whoſoever is Terrible to others, 1s likewiſe afraid of 
himſelf, What is more ordinary, than for a Tyrant 
to be deſtroy'd by his 6wn Guards? Which is no more 
than the putting thoſe Crimes into Practice which 
they learped of their Maſters: How many Slaves have 
reveng'd themſelves of their Cruel Oppreflors, tho? 
they were ſure to die for't ; but when it comes once 
to a Popular Tyranny, whole Nations conſpire againſt 
it. For abboſoever threatens All, is in danger of A; over 
and above, that the Cruelty of a Prince encreaſes the 
Number of his Enemies, by deſtroying ſome of them; 
tor it entails an Hereditary Hatred upon the Friends 
and Relations of thoſe that are taken away. And 
then it has this Misfortune, that a Man muſt be wick- 
ed upon Neceflity ; for there's no going back; So 
that he muſtgþetake himſelf to Arms, and yet he lives 
in Fear. He can neither truſt to the Faith of his 
Friends, nor dd the Piety of his Children; he both, 
dreads Death, and wiſhes it; and becomes a greater 
Terror to himſelf, than he is to his People. Nay, if 


there were nothing elſe to make Cruelty deteſtable, 


it were enough, that it paſſes all Bounds both of Cu- .: 

ttom, and Humanity; and is followed upon the Heel, 
with Sward, or Poiſon. A Private Malice indeed does 
not move Whole Cities; but that which extends to 

All, is every Bodies Mark. One Sick Perſon gives 
no great Diſturbance in a Family; but when it come a 
to a Depopulating Plague, all People fly from't. And 
why ſhould a Prince expect any Man to be good, 

whom he has taught to be wicked ? 
Bur, What if it were Safe to be Cruel? Were it 
not ſtill a ſad thing, the very State of ſuch a Goverr- 
| | ment ? 


1 
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| ment? * A Government that bears the 
* Hyannical Image of a Taken City, where there's 
Government is nothing but Sorrow, Trouble, and Conſu. 


4 perpetual fion. Men dare not ſo much as truſt 
Staeof Par. themſelves with their Friends, or with 


their Pleaſures. There is not any En- 
tertainment ſo Innocent, but it affords pretence of 
Crime, and Danger. People are betray d at their 
Tables, and in their Cups, and drawn from the very 
Theatre to the Priſon. How horrid a Madneſs is it to 
be ſtill Raging, and Killing ; to have the ratling of 
Chains always in our Ears; Bloody Spectacles before our 
Eyes; and to carry Terror, and Diſmay, where ever we 
go? If we had Lions, and Serpents to rule over us, this 
would be the manner of Their Government 3 ſaving that 
they agree better among themſelves. It paſſes for a 
Mark of Greatneſs to burn Cities, and lay Whole 
Kingdoms wafte; nor is it for the Honour of a Prince, 
to appoint this or that ſingle Man to be kill'd, unleſs 
they have Whole Troops, or (ſometimes) Legions to 
work upon. But, it 1s not the Spoils of War, and 
Bloody Trophies, that make a Prince Glorious ; but, the 
Divine Power of preſerving Unity, and Peace. Ruin, with- 
out Diftin#ion is more properly the Buſineſs of a Ge- 
neral Deluge, or a Conflagration. Neither does a Fierce, 
and Inexorable Anger become the Supreme Magiſtrate, 
Greatneſs of Mind is always Meek and Humble; but Cruel. 
ty is a Note, and an Effect of Weakneſs ; and brings down 
a Governor to the Level of a Competitor, 
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HE Humanity, and Excellence of 

I this Virtue, isconfeſs'd at all hands, 
> as well by the Men of Pleaſure, and 
thoſe that think every Man was 
made for himſelf, as by the Stoicks, 
that make Man a Sociable Creature, 

asd born for the Common Good of Man- 
kind: For it is, of all Diſpoſitions, the moſt Peaceable, 
and Quiet. But before we enter any farther upon 
the Diſcourſe, it ſhould be firſt known what Clemency 
is, that we may diſtinguiſh it from Pity : which is a 
Weakneſs ; though many times miſtaken for a Virtue : 
and the next thing will be, to bring the Mind to the 
Habit and Exerciſe of it. 

CLEMENCY 3s a favourable Diſpoſition Clemency de- 
of the Mind, in the Matter of Infliting fn d. 
Funſument; Or, A Moderation, that re- 


mits 
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mits ſomewhat of the Penalty Incurr'd ; as Pardon #s the 14 
tal Remiſſion of a deſervd Puniſhment. We muit be Care. 
ful not to confound Clemency with Pity ; for as Religion 
evorſhips God, and Superſ1ition prophanes that Worſhip; 
So ſhould we diſtinguiſh betwixt Clemency, and Pih; 
Prattiſing the One, and Avoiding the Other, For P 
proceeds from a Narrowneſs of Mind, that reſpeCts ta. 
ther the Fortune, than the Cauſe. It is a kind of Moral 
Sickneſs, contracted from other Peoples Misfortunes; 
Such another Weakneſs as Laughing, or Yawning {or 
Company; or as That of Sick Eyes, that cannot look 
upon others that are Blear'd, without drooping them: 
ſelves. Fll give a Ship-wreck'd Man a Plank, a Lode: 
ing toa Stranger, or a Piece of Money to him that 
wants it: I will dry up the Tears of my Friend, yet | 
will not weep with him, but treat him with Confi2ncy, 
and Humanity, as One Man ought to treat Another. 
g +I *% objected by ſome, that Clemenc) 
Clemency is is an Infignificant Virtue ; and that on- 
Profitable for 4 the Bad are the Better for't tor 
all, | the Good have no need on't. But in 
the firſt place; as Phyſick is in Use 
only among the Sick, and yet in Honour with the 
Sound ; ſo the Innocent have a Reverence for Cle. 
mency, though Criminals are properly the Object: 
of it. And then again, a Man may be Innocent, and 
et have Occafion for it too : for by the Accidents of 
ortune, or the Condition of Times, Virtue it ſc!f 
may come to be in Danger. Conſider the molt Po 
— 2851 City, or Nation; what a Solitude would it 
e, if none ſhould be left there but thoſe that could 
ſtand the Teft of a Severe Juſtice ? We ſhould have 
neither Judges, nor Accuſers ; none either to Grant 
a Pardon, or to Afk it. More or Leſs, we are all Sin- 
ners; and he that has beſt purg'd his Conſcience, 
was brought by Errors to Repentance. And it is far- 
ther profitable to Mankind; for many Delinquents 
come to be Converted, There is a Tenderneſs to » 
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used even toward our Slaves, and thoſe that we have 
bought with our Money : How much more then, to 
Free, and to Honeſt Men, that are rather under our 
Protection, than Dominion? Not that I would have 
it ſo General neither, as not to diſtinguiſh betwixt 
the Good, and the Bad ; for that would Introduce a 
Confufion, and give a kind of Encouragement to 
Wickedneſs, It muſt therefoce have a Reſpect to the 
Quality of the Offender, and ſeparate the Curable 
from the Deſperate ; for it is an equal Cruelty to 
pardon All, and to pardon None. Where the Mat- 
ter is in Balance, let Mercy turn the Scale: It all Wick- 
ed Men ſhould be puniſh'd, who ſhould *ſcape ? 
Tuovon Mercy, and Gentleneſs of 5 
Nature keeps all in Peace, and Tran- Clemency does 
quility, even in a Cottage: yet it is well in Private 
much more Beneficial, and Conſpi- Perſons, but tis 
cuous 1na Palace, Private Men in their more Beneficial 
Condition, are likewiſe Private in their in Princes. 
Virtues, and in their Vices ; but the © 
Words, and the Actions of Princes, are the Subjec of 
Publick Rumour ; and therefore, They had need have 
a Cate, what Occafion they give People for Diſceurſe, 
of whom People will be always a talking. There is 
the Government of a Prince over his People, a Father over 
his Children, a Maſter over his Schelars, an Officer over 
Ris Soldiers, He is an Unnatural Father, that for e- 
very Trifle beats his Children. Who is the better 
Maiter, he that rages over his Scholars, for but mil- 
ling a Word in a Leſſon; or he that tries by Admo- 
nition, and fair Words, to Inſtruct, and Reform them? 
An Outrageous Officer makes his Men run from their 
Colours. A ſkilful Rider brings his Horſe to Obedi- 
ence, by mingling Fair Means with Foul ; whereas 
to be perpetually ſwitching and ſpurring, makes him 
Vicious, and Jadi ſh: And ſhall we not have more 


Care of Men, than of Beaſts ? It breaks the Hope of 


Generous Inclinations, when they are depreſs'd by 
| Servility, 


a —— -- 
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there's Life, and Death; and his Sentence ſtands 
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Servility, and Terror. There is no Creature ſo hard 
to be pleas'd with Ill Uſage, as Man. 

CLEMENCY does well with 41 

* Mercy is the but beſt with * Princes; for it make; 
Intereſt both of their Power Comfortable, and Bene. 
Prince and Peo- ficial, which would otherwiſe be the 
ple. Peſt of Mankind. It eſtabliſhes thei: 
Greatneſs, when they make the God 
of the Publick their particular Care, and employ 
their Power for the Safety of the People. The Prince, 
in effect, is but the Soul of the Community; as the 
Community is only the Body of the Prince: 80 that 
being Merciful to Others, he is Tender of Himſelf. 
Nor is any Man ſo mean, but his Maſter feels the Loſt 
of him, as a part of his Empire: And he takes Cate, 
not only of the Lives of his People, but alſo of their 
Reputation. Now, giving for granted, that all Vir 
tues are in themſelves Equal, it will not yet be deny'd, 
that they may be more Beneficial to Mankind in one 
Perſon, than in another, A Beggar may be as Magnani. 


mous as a King! For what can be Greater, or Braver, 


than to baſe 111 Fortune! This does not hinder, but 
that a Man in Authority, and Plenty, has more Matter 
for his Generofity to work upon, than a Private Perſon; 
and it is alſo more taken notice of upon the Bench, 
than upon the Level. When a Gracious Prince ſhews 
himſelf to his People, they do not fly from him 2 
from a Tyger, that rous'd himſelf out of his Den; 
but they worſhip him as a Benevolous Influence; 
they ſecure him againſt all Conſpiracies ; and inter- 
pow their Bodies betwixt him and Danger. They 

uard him while he ſleeps, and Defend him in the 
Field againſt his Enemies. Nor is it without Rea: 
ſon, this Unanimous Agreement in Love and Loyalty; 
and this Heroical Zeal of abandoning themſelves 
for the Safety of their Prince ; but it is as well the 
Intereſt of the People. In the Breath of a Prince 
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good, Right or en It he be Angry, no Body 
dates Adviſe him; and if he does Amiſs, who ſhall 
call him to Accompt ? Now for him that has ſo much 
Miſchief in his Power, and yo applies That Power 
to the Common Utility, and Comfort of his People, 
Diffuſing alſo Clemency and Goodneſs into their 
Hearts too: What can be a greater Bleſſing to Man- 
kind than ſuch a Prince? Any Man may kill another 
ain the Law, but only a Prince can ſave him ſo. 
Let him ſo deal with his own Subjects, as he deſires 
God ſhould deal with him : If Heaven ſhould be In- 
exorable to Sinners, and deſtroy all without Mercy, 
What Fleſh could be ſafe? But, as the Faults of 
| Great Men are not preſently 4 K. with Thunder 
from above, let them have a like Regard to their In- 
feriors here upon Earth. He that has Revenge in his 
Power, and does not Uſe it, is the Great Man. Which 
is the more Beautiful, and Agreeable State, that ef a 
Calm, a Temperate, and a Clear Day; or That of 
Lightning, Thunder, and Tempeſts? And this is the 
very Difference betwixt a Moderate, and a Turbu- 
lent Government. *Tis for Low, and Vulgar Spirits 
to Brawl, Storm and Tranſport themſelves ; but tis 
not for the Majefty of a Prince to laſh out into In- 
temperance of Words. Some will think it rather 
Slavery, than Empire, to be debar'd Liberty of 
Speech: and what if it be, when Government it ſelf 
is but a more Illuſtrious Servitude ? He that uſes his 
| Power as he ſhould ; takes as much delight in makin 
it Comfortable to his People, as Glorious to himſelf. 
He is Aﬀable, and eafie of Acceſs; his very Counte- 
| nance makes him the Joy of his Peoples Eyes, and 
the Delight of Mankind. He is Belov'd, Defended, 
and Reverenc'd by all his Subjects; and Men ſpeak 
as well of him in Private, as in Publick: He is ſafe 
| without Guards, and the Sword is rather his Orna- 
ment, than his Defence: In his Duty, he is like that 
ot a good Father, that ſometimes gently Reproves a 


Son, 
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Son, ſometimes threatens him; nay, and pethen, 


Corrects him: But no Father in his right Wits, 4 
Diſinherit a Son for the Firſt Fault: There muft be 
many, and great Offences, and only Deſperate Con. 
ſequences that ſhould bring him to that Decretyry 
Reſolution: He will make many Experiments, t 

try if he can Reclaim him firſt, and nothing but the 
utmoſt Deſpair muſt put him upon Extremitics. It 
is not Flattery that calls a Prince the Father of bis Cour- 
tiy * The Titles of Great, and Auguſt, are Matter of 
Compliment, and of Honour; bur, in calling hin 
Father, we mind him of that Moderation, and 1nd]. 
gence, which he owes to his Children. His Subject 

are his Members: Where, if there muſt be an Amy: 
tation, let him come flowly to it; and when the Part 
is cut off, let him wiſh it were on again: Let hin 
grieve in the doing of it. He that paſſes a Sent-nc2 

Haſtily, looks as if he did it Willingly ; and then ther: 

is an Injuſtice in the Exceſs, 

| | Ir is a Glorious Contemplation, 

The Bleſſed for a Prince, firſt to Conſider tha 

Reflections of a Multitudes of his People, whole & 

merciful Prince, ditious, Divided, and impotent Vat 

ſions, would caſt All in Contufſton, 

and deſtroy themſelves, and Publick Order too, i 

the Band of Government did not reſtrain them: And 

thence to paſs to the Examination of his Confcienct 
ſaying thus to himſelf, It is by the Cho'ce of Providers 
that I am here made God's Deputy upon Earth; the Ariiiry 
tor of Life, and Death ; and that upon My Breath deer 
the Fortune of my People. My Lips ave the Oracles e thi 

Fate, and udon them hangs the D-tiny both of Cities, ant 
Men. It is under my Favour that People ſeek for either Fre 

ſpority, er Protection: Thouſands of Swords ave Pram, i 
Sheath'd at my Plenſure. What Towns ſball be Advanc, 
er Deſtroy d; who jhall be Slaves, or who Free, depends 7 


enmy Mill; and yet in this Arbitrary Power of Acting Witte 
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either by Anger, or Hot Blood in y Self, or by the Contuma- 
cy, Raſhneſs, or Provocations of other Men ; though ſuffici- 
ent to turn Mercy it ſelf into Fury. I was never mov d by 
the Odious Vanity of making my ſelf Terrible by my Power, 
(that Accurſed (though Common) Humour of Oftentation, 
and Glory, that haunts Imperious Natures,) My Sword has 
rot only been bury'd in the Scabbard, but in a manner Bound 
to the Peace, and tender even of the Cheapeſt Blood: And 
where I find no other Motive. to Compaſſion, Humanity it ſelf 
is ſufficient, I have been always ſlow to Severity, and prone 
to Forgive 5 and under as ftv: a Guard to obſerve the Laws, 
as if I were Accomptable for the Breaking of them, Some 1 
pardon'd for their Youth ; Others for their Age. I ſpare ons 
Man for his Dignity, another for his Humility ; and when I 
find no other. Matter to work upon, | ſpare my ſelf, So that 
if Goa ſhould at this Inſtant call me to an Account, the Whole 
WWorld would agree to witneſs jor me, that I have not by any 
force, either Publick, or Private; either by my ſelf, or by any 
other, defrauded the Common-wealth , and the Reputation 
that I have ever ſought for, has been That qwhich feu Princes 
bave Obtain'd, the Conſcience of my Proper Innocence, And 
hade not loft my Labour neither, for no one Man was ever 
ſo Dear to another, as I have made my ſelf to the hole Body 
of my People. Under ſuch a Prince the Subject has nothing to 
4% for, beyond <vhat he enjoys; their Fears are Quieted, 
and their Prayers heard; and there is nothing can make their 
teheity Greater, wnleſs to make it perpetual ; and there is no 
Liverty Deny'd to the People, but that of Deſtroying ove a- 
rot her. | a 
IT is the Intereſt of the People, by 
the Conſent of all Nations, to run Won the Well. 
all Hazards for the Safety of their being of the 
Prince, and by a Thouſand Deaths to Prince depends 
redeem that one Life, upon which ſo the Safety of the 
many Millions depend. Does not the People. | 
Whole Body ſerve the Mind, though 3 
only the One is expos'd to the Eve, and the other 
not; but, Thin, and Inviſible, the very Seat of ir 
being 


rr 
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being Uncertain ? Yet the Hands, Feet, and Eye, 
obſerve the Motions of it: We Lye down, Run 2. 
bout, and Ramble, as that Commands us. If we be 
Covetous, we Fiſh the Seas, and Ranſack the Earth for 
Treaſure ; if Ambitious, we burn our own Fleſh with 
Scevola ; we caſt our ſelves into the Gulph with Cir. 
tius: So would that vaſt Multitude of People, which 
is Animated but with one Soul, Govern'd by ore 
Spirit, and Mov'd by one Reaſon, deſtroy it felt with 
its own Strength, if it were not ſupported by Wil 
dom, and Government. Wherefore it is for their 
own Security, that the People expoſe their Lives for 
their Prince, as the very Bond that ties the Repub 
lick together; the Vital Spirit of fo many Thouſand, 
which would be nothing elſe but a Burthen and Prey, 
without a Governor. When this Union comes once 
to be Diſſolv'd, all falls to Pieces ; for Empire, and 
Obedience muſt Stand, and Fall together. It is no 
Wonder then, if a Prince be dear to his People, when 
the Community is wrapt up in him, and the Good of 
Both as inſeparable as the Body and the Head; the 
one for Strength, and the other for Counſel ; for 
what ſignifies the Force of the Body, without the 
Direction of the Underſtanding ? While the Prince 
watches, his People Sleep ; his Dad keeps them t 
Eaſe, and his Buſineſs keeps them at Quiet. Th: 
Natural Intent of Monarchy appears even from the 
very Diſcipline of Bees: They aſſign to their Maſter 
the faireſt Lodgings, the ſafeſt Place; and his Office 
is only to ſee, that the reſt perform their Duties. When 
their King is Loſt, the Whole Swarm Diſſolves: 
More than One, they will not Admit ; and then they 
contend who ſhall have the Beſt: They are of all 
Creatures, the Fierceſt, for their Bigneſs; and leave 
their N behind them in their . Only 
the King himſelf has none, imitating, that King 


ſhould neither be VindiQive, nor Cruel. Is it not: 


Shame, after ſuch an Example of Moderation it 
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theſe Creatures, that Men ſhould be yet Intemperate? 
It were well if they loft their Stings too in their Re- 
renge, as well as the Other, that they might hurt 
but once, and do no Miſchief by their Proxies. It 
would tire them out, if either they were to execute 
All with their own Hands, or to wound Others, at 
the Peril of their own Lives. 

A Prince ſhould behave himſelf Ge- 
nerouſly * in the Power, which God * Te Prinee 
has given him, of Life and Death; e- that is Gra- 
ſpecially toward thoſe that have been at cious is Be- 
any time his Equals ; for the ene has lev'd. 
his Revenge, and the other his Puniſh- 
ment in't. He that ſtands indebted for his Life, has 
loſt it ; but he that Receives his Life at the Foot of 
his Enemy, Lives to the Honour of his Preſerver: 
He lives the Lafting Monument of his Virtue ; where- 
as if he had been led in Triumph, the Spectacle. 
would have been quickly over. Or what if he ſhould 
reſtore him to his Kingdom again; Would it not be 
an Ample Acceſſion to his Honour, to ſhew that he 
tound nothing about the Conquer'd that was worthy 


of the Conqueror? There's nothing more Venerable, 


than a Prince that does not Revenge an Injury. He 
that is Gracious, is Belov'd, and Reverenc'd as 2 
Common Father; but a Tyrant ſtands in Fear, and 
in Danger even of his own Guards. No Prince can 
be ſafe himſelf, of whom all others are afraid; for 
to ſpare None is to enrage All. Tis an Error toima- 
gine, that any Man can be Secure, that ſuffers no bo- 
dy elſe to be ſo too. How can any Man endure to 
lead an Uneaſie, Suſpicious, Anxious Life, when he 
may be ſafe, if he pleaſes, and enjoy all the Bleſſings 
of Power, together with the Prayers of his People ? 
Clemency protects a Prince without a Guard; there's 
no need of Troops, Caſtles or Fortifications: Secu- 
tity on the one fide, is the Condition of Security on 
the other; and the * of the Subject are ths 
| mo 
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moſt invincible Fortreſs. What can be Fairer, than 
for a Prince to live the Object of his Peoples Lore: 
to bave the Vows of their Heart, as well as of their 
Lips; and his Health and Sickneſs, their Common 
Hopes and Fears; There will be no Danger of Plats: 
Nay on the contrary, Who would not frankly venture 
his Blood, to ſerve him, under whoſe Government, 
Juſtice, Peace, Modeſty, and Dignity Flouriſh ; un- 
der whoſe Influence Men grow Rich, and Happy; 
and whom Men look upon with ſuch Veneration, 26 
they would do upon the Immortal Gods, if they were 
Capable of ſeeing them? And, as the true Repreſen. 
tative of the Almighty, they conſider him, when be 
is Gracious, and Bountiful, and imploys his Power 
to the Advantage of his Subjects. 
WuxN a Prince proceeds to Puniſh: 
* Mphere Pu- ment, * it muſt be either to Vindicate 
giſpment is Ne- himſelf, or others. It is a hard mat- 
ceſſary, let it be ter to Govern himſelf in his en Caſe. 
Moderate, If a Man ſhould adviſe him not to be 
Credulous, but to examine Matters, 
and indulge the Innocent, this is rather « Point ef 
Juſtice than of Clemency : But, in Caſe that he be 
manifeſtly Injur'd, I would have him Forgive, where 
he may Safely do it; and be Tender, even where be 
cannot Forgive : But far more Exorable in his own 
Caſe however than in another's. Tis nothing to be 
free of another Man's Purſe ; and 'tis as Little to be 
Merciful in another Man's Cauſe. He is the great 
Man that maſters his Paſſion where he is ſtung him- 
ſelf; and pardons when he might deſtroy, The 
end of Puniſhment, is either to Comfort the Party 
Injur'd, or to ſecure him for the Future. A Prince's 
Fortune is above the need of ſuch a Comfort, and 
his Power is too Eminent to ſeek an Advance of Re 
utation, by doing a Private Man a Miſchief, Thi 
ſpeak, in Caſe of an Affront from thoſe that are be 
Jow us: But he that of an Equal, has made any * 
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his Inferier, has his Revenge, in the bringing of him 
down. A Prince has been kid by a Servant, Teftroy'd 
by a Serpent; but whoſoever preſerves a Man, muſt 
be greater than the Perſon that he preſerves. With 
Citizens, Strangers, and People of Low Condition, a 
Prince is not to Contend, for they are beneath him : 
He may ſpare ſome out of Good Will, and others, as 
he would do ſome Creatures that a Man cannot touch 
without fouling his Fingers : But for thoſe that are 
to be Pardon'd, or Expos'd to publick Puniſhment, 
he may uſe Mercy as he ſees Occaſion ; and a Gene- 
rous Mind can never want Inducements, and Motives 
to it; And whether it be Ae, or Sex, Higb, or Low, 
nothing comes amiſs. ITE 

TO paſs now to the Vindication of | 
others, there muſt be had a * regard * The Eads of 
either to the Amendment of the Per- Puniſhment, ' 
ſon Puniſh'd, or the making others = 
better for fear of Puniſhment ; or the taking the Ot- 
fender out of the way, for the Security of others. An 
Amendment may be Shoe by a Small Puniſhment; 
for he lives more Carefully that has ſomething yet to 
Loſe ; It is a kind of Impunity, to be incapable of a 
farther Puniſhment, The Corruptions of a City are 
beſt Cur'd by a Few and Sparing Severities ; for the 
Multitude of Offenders, creates a Cuſtom of offend- 
ng, and Company authorizes a Crime, and there is 
more Good to be done upon a Diſſolute Age, by Patience 


than by _ ; Provided that it paſs not for an 4p- 


probation of Il Manners ; but only as an Unwillingneſs to 
proceed to Extremities, Under a Merciful Prince a 
Man will be aſhamed to offend, becauſe a Puniſh- 
ment that is inflicted by a Gentle Governor, ſeems 
to fall heavier, and with more Reproach: And it is 
Remarkable alſo, that Thoſe Sins are often Committed, 
which are very often Puniſh'd. Caligula, in Five Years, 


Condemn'd more People to the Sack, than ever were 


before him: and there were fewer Parricides before that 
'4 | 2 La 
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Law againſt them, than after. For our Anceſtors did 
wiſely preſume that the Crime would never be Com- 
mitted, till by Law for Puniſhing it they found that 
it might be done. Parricides began with the Lau a. 

ainſt them, and the Puniſhment inſtructed Men in 
the Crime. Where there are few Puniſhments, In- 
noeency is indulg'd as a Publick Good, and it is a 
dangerous thing to ſhew a City how ſtrong it is in 
Delinquents. There is a certain Contumacy in the 
Nature of Man, that makes him oppoſe Difficulties, 
We are better to Follow than to Drive; as a Gene. 
rous Horſe rides beſt with an Eaſie Bit. People Obe 
evillingly, where they are Commanded kindly, When 
Burrhus the Perfect was to Sentence Two Male factors, 
he brought the Warrant to Nero to ſign; who after x 
long * came to'tat laſt with this Exclama- 
tion, 1 would 1 could nat Write. A Speech that deſery'd 
the Whole World for an Auditory, but all Princes e- 
ſpecially ; and that the Hearts of all the Subject. 
would conform to the likeneſs of their Maſters, A; 
the Head is Well, or Ill, ſo is the Mind Dull, or 
Merry. What's the Difference betwixt a King, and 
a Tyrant, but a Diverſity of Will, under one, and the 
ſame Power? the one deſtroys tor his Pleaſure, the 
other upon Neceflity : A Diſtinction rather in Fact 
than in Name. A Gracious Prince is Arm'd as wel, 
as a Tyrant; but *tis for the Defence of his People, 
and not for the Ruin of them. No King can ever 
have Faithful Servants, that accuſtoms them to Tor: 
tures and Executions : The very Guilty themſelves 
do not lead fo Anxious a Life as the Perſecutors; tor 
they are not only afraid of Juſtice, both Divine and 
Human, but it is Dangerous for them to mend thei! 
Manners ; ſo that when they are once in, they mult 
continue to be Wicked upon Neceſſity. An Univer 
ſal Hatred unites in a Popular Rage. A Temperate 
Fear may be kept in Order ; but when it comes once 


tg be Continual and Sharp, it provokes People to Ex 
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tremities, and tranſports them to Deſperate Reſoluti- 
ons: as Wild Beaſts, when they are preſs'd upon the 
Toll, turn back, and aſſault the very Purſuers. A 
Turbulent Government is a perpetual Trouble both 
toPrince, and People; and he that is a Terror to all 
others, is not without Terror alſo himſelf. Frequent 
Puniſhments and Revenges may ſuppreſs the Hatred 
of a Few, but then it ſtirs up the Deteſtation of All. 
$ that there's no deſtroying one Enemy without 
making many. It is good to maſter the Will of being 
Cruel, even while there may be Cauſe for it, and Mat- 
ter to work upon, 
AUGUSTUS was a Gracious*Prince 
when he had the Power in his own 
Hand; but in the Trium viracy he made 
uſe of his Sword, and had his Friends 
ready Arm'd to ſet upon Anthony, during 
Thar Diſpute, But he behav'd himſelf afterwards 
at another Rate; for when he was betwixt Forty and 
Fifty Years of Age, he was told, That Cinna was in 
a Plot to murther him, with the Time, Place, and 
Manner of the Deſign; and this from one of the Con- 
federates. Upon this, he reſolv'd upon a Revenge, 


* A famous 
I;;ſtance of 
Auguſtus's 


Clemency. 


and ſent for ſeveral of his Friends to adviſe upon't. 


The Thought of it kept him walking, to conſider, 
that there was the Life of a Young Nobleman in the 


| Caſe, the Nephew of Pompey, and a Perſon otherwiſe 


Innocent, He was off and on ſeveral times, whether 
he ſhould put him to Death or not. What (ſays he) 
Pall Tlive in Trouble, and in Danger my ſelf, and che Con- 

inver of my Death walk Free, and Secure? Will nothing 
ſerve him but That Life, which Providence has preſery'd ia 
fo many Civil Wars ; in ſo many Battles, both by Sea and 
Land; and now, in the State of an Univerſal Peace too? 
and not a ſimple Murther neither, but a Sacrifice ; for I an 
to be aſſaulted at the very Altar; and ſhall the Contriuver of 


all this Villany cſcape Unpuniſo'd? Here Auguſtus made à 
little Pauſe, and. then recollectiag Wy: : No, wo, 


E 3 Czſar, 
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Cæſar, (ſays he) 'tis rather Ceſar, than Cinna, lat! 
am to be angry with: Why do I my ſelf live any longer, aft 
that my Death is become the Intereſt of ſo many People? And 
if I 20 on, what end will there be of Blood, and of Pun ſ- 
ment? If it be againſt my Life that the Nobility arms it {| 
and levels their Weapons; my ſingle Life is not <worth e 
while, if ſo many muſt be deſtroy d, that I may be preſeri/'4, 
His Wite Livia gave him here an Interruption, and 
deſir'd him, that he would for once hear a Woman' 
Counſel. Do (fays ſhe) like a Phyſician, that «he 
common Remedies fail, vill try the Contrary : You have ont 
nothing hitherto by Severity ; After Salvidianus ther: fel 
low'd Lepidus; after him Mur æna; Cæpio follow d hin, 
and Egnatius follow'd Cæpio: Try now what Mercy wil 
do ; Forgive Cinna. He is Diſcover'd, and can do you n 
hurt in your Perſon ; and it will yet Advantage you in your 
Reputation, Auguſtus was glad of the Advice, and he 
gave Thanks for't ; and thereupon countermanded 
the Meeting of his Friends, and order'd Cinna to be 
brought to him alone; for whem he caus'd a Chair 
to be {et, and then diſcharg*d the reſt of the Company. 
Cinna (ſays Auguſtus) before I go any farther, 30 
promiſe not to give me the Interruption of one Syllable, till 
have told you all I have to ſay, and you ſhall have Liber) 
afterward to ſay what you pleaſe. You cannot forget that when | 
found youu in Arms againſt me, and not only made my Enemy, 
but Born fo, I gave you your Life and Fortune. Upon your Pe. 
tition-for the Prieſthood, I granted it, with a Repulſe to tht 
Sons of thoſe that had been my Fellow-Soldiers ;-and you are at 
this Day ſo Happy, and fo Rich, that even the Conguerors ent) 
bim that is Overcome; and yet after all This you are in a 
Plot, Cinna, to Murther me, At that Word Cinna ſtarted, 
and interpos'd with Exclamations, That certainly he was 
far from being either ſo Wicked, or ſo Mad. This is Breach 
of Conditions, Cinna, (ſays Auguſtus) *tis not your Time to 
fpeak yet. I tell you again, that yon Are in a Plot to Mur- 
tber me; and fo he told him the Time, the Place, the 
Confederates, the Order and Manner of the Deſign, 
; | an 
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nd who it was that was to do the Deed. Cinna, upon 
This, fix'd his Eye upon the Ground, without any 


Reply; not for his Word-ſake, but as in a Confuſion 


of Conſcience; and ſo Auguſtus went on. What (ſays 


he) may your Deſign be in all this? Is it that you would pre- 
tend to ſtep into my Place? The Common-wvealth were in an 
ill Condition, if only Auguſtus were in the away betwixt you 
and the Government. You were Caſt the other Day in a 
Cauſe, by one of your own Free-Men ; and do you expett to 


fd a weaker Adverſary of Caeſar ? But, what if I were re- 


mov'd? There's Amilius Paulus, Fabius Maximus, ad 
Twenty other Families of Great Blood, and Intereſt, that 
would never bear it, To cut off the Story ſhort; (for 
it was a Diſeourſe of above Two Hours; and Auguſtus 
lengthen'd the Puniſhment in Words, ſince he intend- 
ed that ſhould be all) Mell, Cinna, ſays he, the Liſe 


that I gave to you once, as an Enemy, I will now repeat 


it to a Traitor, and to a Parricide, and this ſpall be the 


laſt Reproach I'll give you, For the time to come, there ſpall 
be no other Contention betwixt You and Me, that which ſhall 
aut. do the other in Point of Friendſhip, After this Auguſtus 
made Cizna Conſul, (an Honour, which, he confeſs'd, 
he durſt not fo much as deſire) and Cinna was ever 
zffectionately Faithful to him: He made Ceſar his 


Sole Heir; and this was the Laſt Conſpiracy that ever 


was form'd againſt him. 
Tais Moderation of Auguſtus, was 
the * Excellency of his Mature Age ; 


and Sudden; and he did many things, his Enemies, 
which afterward he look'd back upon 
with Trouble: After the Battel of 4#ium, ſo many 


Navies broken in Sicily, both Roman and Strangers; the 


Peruſian Altars; where 3co Lives were Sacrific'd to the 


Gboſt of Julius) his frequent Proſcriptions, and other 


Severities 3 his Temperance at laſt ſeem'd to be little 


more than a Weary Cruelty. If he had not Forgiver 


thoſe that he Conquer d, Whom ſhould he have Go- 


T4 vern d? 


* Auguſtus's 
for in his Louth, he was Paſſionate, Moderation te 
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vernd? He choſe his very Life-Guard from among hit 
Enemies, and the Flower of the Romans ow'd their Liz; 
to his Clemency. Nay, he only puniſh'd Lepidus him. 
ſelf with Baniſbment, and permitted him to wear the 
Enſigns of his Dignity, without taking the Pons fre 
to himſelf, ſo long as Lepidus was Living; for be 
would not poſſeſs it as a Spoil, but as an Honour, 'This 
Clemency it was, that Secur'd him in his Greatneſs, 
and Ingratiated him to the People, though he laid hit 
Hand upon the Government betore they had through. 
ly ſubmitted to the Yoke ; and this Clemency it was, 
that has made his Name Famous to Poſterity. This i 
it, that makes us reckon him Divine, without the Au. 
thority of an Apotheoſis, He was ſo Tender, and Pa. 
tient, that though many a bitter Jeſt was broken up- 
on him (and Contumelies upon Princes are the moſt 
Intolerable of all Injuries) yet he never puni ſh'd any 
Man upon that Subject. It is Then Generous 10 be 
Merciful, hep we have it in our Power #0 take Re- 
venge. 
A Son of Titus Arius being Examin'd 
* A Merciful and found * Guilty of Parricide, was 
Judgment of Baniſh'd Rome, and Confin'd to Mar 
Auguftus. ſeilles, where his Father allow'd him 
the ſame Annuity that he had befere; 
which made all People conclude him Guilty, when 
they ſaw that his Father had yet Condemn'd the Son, 
that he could not Hate, Augnfins was pleas'd to Sit 
upon the Fact in the Houſe of Aris, only as a Sing! 
Member of the Council, that was to examine it; If it 
had been in Cæſar's Palace, the Fudgment muſt have 
been Ceſzr's, and not the Father's, Upon a full hear 
ing of the Matter Ceſar directed, that every Man 
fhould write his Opinion, whether Guilty or Not, and 
without declaring of his own for fear of a Partial 
Vote. Before the Opening of the Books, Caſar paſs'd 
an Oath, that he would not be Arivs bis Heir: and to 
Mew, that he had no Intereſt in his Sentence, as ap- 
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ard afterward ; for he was not Condemn'd to the 
ordinary Puniſhment of Parricides, nor to a Priſon; but, 
by the Mediation of Cæſar, only Baniſh'd Rome, and 
confin'd to the Place which his Father ſhould name: 
4uguſtus infiſting upon it, that the Father ſhould con- 
tent himſelf with an Eafie Puniſhment ; and arguing, 
That the young Man was not mov'd to the Attempt 
by Malice, and that he was but half reſolv d upon the 
Fact, for he waver'd in't; and therefore to remove 
zim from the City, and from his Father's Sight, 
would be ſufficient. This is a Glorious Mercy, and 
worthy of a Prince, to make all things Gentler where- 
ever he comes, How Miſerable is that Man in him- 
ſelf, who when he has employ'd his Power in Rapine 
and Cruelty upon others, is yet more unhappy in 
himſelf? He ſtands in Fear both of his Domeſticks, 
and of Strangers ; the Faith of his Friends, and the 
Piety of his Children, and flies to Actual Violence to 
ſecure him from the Violence he fears. When he 
comes to look about him, and to confider what he 
tas done, what he muſt, and what he is about to do; 
what with the Wickedneſs, and with the Torments of 
his Conſcience, many times he fears Death, oftner he 
wiſhes for't ; and lives more odious to himſelf; than 
to his Subjects: whereas, on the contrary, he that 
takes a Care of the Publick, though of one Part more 
| perhaps than of another, yet there is not any Part of 
it, but he looks upon as Part of himſelf. His Mind 
1s Tender and Gentle, and even. where Puniſhment 
is Neceſſary and Profitable, he comes to it Unwilling- 
ly, and without any Raneour or Enmity in his Heart. 
Let the Authority, in fine, be what it will, Clemency 
becomes it, and the Greater the Power, the Greater 
is the Glory of it. I is a truly Royal Virtne, for a Prince 
ta deliver his People from other Men's Anger, and not to 
oppreſs them with his own. 
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Certain General DIRERCTIONS for the Government of the 
Votes 5 as in Speaking Soft, r Loud; Quick, „ 
Slow; The Srxxcu is the INDEX of the MIND. 


1 
17 
” 3 


900 ſay well, that in Speaking, 
8 che very Ordering of the Voice 


(to ſay nothing of the Actions, 
Countenances, and other Circum: 
ſtances that accompany it) is 1 
Confideration worthy of a Wiſe 
— Man. There are, that preſcribe 
Certain Modes ot Riſing and Falling: Nay, if you 
will be governed by them, you ſhall not ſpeak a 
Word, move a Step, or eat a Bit, but by a Rule: 
And theſe perhaps are too Critical. Do not under: 
ſtand me yet, as if I made no Difference betwixt en- 
tring upon a Diſcourſe Loud or Soft; for the Aﬀec- 
tions do Naturally Riſe by Degrees; and, in all Di- 
putes, or Pleadings, whether Publick, or Private, 2 
Man jhould properly Begin with Modeſty, and Tem- 
per; and ſo advance by little and little, if need be, 
into Clamour, and Vociferatiog. And as the rs 

| 1168 
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Riſes by Degrees, let it Fall ſo too; not Snapping 
ef upon a ſudden, but abating, as upon Moderation: 
The other is Unmannerly and Rude. He that has a 
Precipitate Speech, is commonly violent in his Man- 
ners: Beſide, that there is in it much of Vanity, and 
Emptineſs 3. and no Man takes Satisfaction in a Flux 
of Words, without Choice; where the Noiſe is more 
4 I than the Value. Fabius was a Man Eminent, both 
„bor his Life and Learning; and no leſs for his Elo- 
quence, His Speech was rather Eaſie, and Sliding, 

than Quick; which he accounted to be, not only L. i- 
ble tomany Errors, but to a Suſpicion of Immodeſty. 
Nay, let a Man have Words never ſo much at Will, 

he will no more Speak faſt, than he will Run; for 

fear his Tongue ſhould ge before his Wit. The 

o Speech of a Philoſopher ſhould be like his Life, Com- 
K, » MW pos'd, without Preffing, or Stumbling ; which is fit- 
ter for a Mountebank, than a Man of Sobriety, and 
Buſineſs. And then td drop one Word after another, . 

is as bad on the other fide : The Interruption is Te- 

king, dious, and tires out the Auditor with Expectation. 
vice, Truth, and Morality ſhould be deliver'd in Words 
plain, and without AﬀeQation ; for, like Remedies,. 
unleſs they Nay with us, we are never the better for 
| them, He that would work upon his Hearers, muſt- 


18 2 
Wiſe no more expect to do it upon the Poſt, than a Phyſi- 

ribe cian to Cure his Patients, only in pang by them, - 
you MW Not but that I would have a Wiſe Man, in ſome Ca- 
k a bes, to raiſe himſelf, and mend his Pace; but tilt 
ile: MW vith a Regard to the Dignity of his Manners z tho“ 
der- there may be a great Force alſo in Moderation. T: 
en- would have his Diſcourſe ſmooth, and flowing, like 
Fec- 2 River; not Impetuous, like a Torrent. There isa 
Di. Rapid, Lawleſs, and Irrevocable Velecity of Speech, 
2 which I would ſcarce allow; even to an Orater ; for- 
-m- if he be tranſported with Paſſion, or Oſtentation, a 

be, Ilan's Attention can hardly keep him Company. Ir 


is not the Quantity, but the Pertinence, that does» 
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the Buſineſs. Let the Words of an Ancient Man 
flow Soft, and Gentle ; let thoſe of an Orator come 
off Round, and Powerful; but not run on without 
Fear, or Wit, as if a Whole Declamation were to be 
but one Period. Cicero wrote with Care, and that 
which will for ever ſtand the Teſt. All Publick Lan- 
ee are according to the Humour of the Age. 4 

antonneſs, and Effeminacy of Speech denote Luy- 
ary ; for the Wit follows the Mind: If the Latter be 
Sound, a 7 oy Temperate, and Grave ; the Wit 
is Dry, and Sober too : But if the one be Corrupted, 
the other is likewiſe Unſound. Do we not ſee when 
a Man's Mind is heavy, how he Creeps, and Draws 
his Legs after him? A Finical Temper is read in the 
very Geſtures, and Cloaths ; if a Man be Cholerick, 
us Violent, it is alſo diſcover'd in his Motions. An 
Angry Man ſpeaks Short, and Quick; the Speech of 
an Effeminate Man is Looſe and Melting. A Queint, 
and Sollicitous way of Speaking, is the Sign of 2 
weak Mind ; but a Great Man ſpeaks with Eaſe, and 
Freedom; and with more Aſſurance, though leſs 
Care. Speech is the Index of the Mind: When you 
fee a Man Dreſs, and ſet his Cloaths in Print, you 
mall be ſure to find his Words fo too, and nothing in 
them that is Firm, and Weighty : It does not become 
a Man to be Delicate. Asit is in Drink, the Tongue 
never Trips, *till the Mind be Over- born; ſo it is with 
Speech, ſo long as the Mind is Whole, and Sound, 
the Speech is Maſculine, and Strong ; but if one fails, 
the other follows. þ 
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on EPIST. 1. 


tobe MO SriLgs, CoMPosSITIONS, and the Choice of Words. 
that That's the beft way ef Writing, and Speaking, which 
Lan- is Free and Natural. Advice concerning READING. 


Lux- OU cannot expect any Certain, and Univerſal 
V Rule, either tor the Stile, or for the Manner of 
Wit Speaking, or W ; becauſe they vary according 
pted, to Uſage, and Occaſion. So that we muft content 
vhen our ſelves with Generals, Men Write, and Speak com- 
rau: WH monly according to the Humour of the Age they live 
1 the in: And there is alſo a Correſpondence betwixt the 
rick, Language, and the Life of particular Perſons ; as one 
An may give a near Gueſs at a Man, by his very Gate, 
ch of Furniture, and Cloaths. In the firſt try let the 
eint, WW Senſe be Honeſt, and Noble; not pinch'd up in Sen- 
of 2 WW tences, but SubRantial, and of higher Defign, with 
and nothing in it ſuperfluous, Let the Words be fitted 
leis to the Matter: And where the Subject is Familiar, 


you let the Stile be ſo too. But great Thoughts maſk. 
you have ſuitable Expreſſions; and there ought to be 2 
gin kind of Tranſport in the one, to anſwer it in the o- 
ome ther. It is not enough to Compoſe a pleaſant Fable, 
gue and tickle the Fancy; but he that Treats of Weighty 
vin WWF Matters, muſt do it in Grave, and Sober Terms. 
nd, There are ſome that have not ſo much of the Vigour 
als, of an Orator, or of that Sententious Sharpneſs ; and 


yet the Worthineſs of the Senſe makes amends for 
the Lowneſs of the Stile. Our Fore-fathers were not 
| atall delighted with fine Words, and Flowers: But 

their Compoſitions were Strong, Equal and Manly. 
We have now-a-days here and there a Point; but the 
Work is Uneven, where only This, or that Particu- 
ker is Remarkable. We never admire This, or That 
ſingle Tree, where the Whole Wood is all of a Height. 
A Specious Title-Page may commend a * 4 
dle, 
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Main. Who is ſo Sordid, as not to be rouz'd at ſuch 


te Covetows Man wants all. Can any Fleſh forbear be. 
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Sale, but not for Uſe. An Eminent Author is to be 
taken down Whole, and not here and there a Bit. 
"Tis a Maiming of the Body to take the Members of 
it apart: Nor is it a Handſom Leg, or Arm, that 
makes a Handſom Man; but the Symmetry, and g. 
nr all together. It is the Excellency of 

peaking, and Writing, to doit Cloſe, and in Words 
accommodate to the Intention; and | would yet have 
ſomewhat more to be Signify'd, than is Deliver'd: 
It. being alſg, a Mark of. Strength, and Solidity of 
Judgment. The Propriety of Words, in ſome Caſe, 
is wonderful; eſpecially when we are well read in 
the Knowledge of Things, and of Duties; and ther: 
is a ſingular Grace in the Gentleneſs of Number, 
when they run Smooth, and without Perturbation, 
Some are Rais'd, and Startled at Words, as a Hor: 
is at a Drum; and indue the very Paſſion of the Speak 
er. Others, are mov'd with the Beauty of Things; 
and when they hear any thing bravely urg'd againſt 
Death, or Fortune, they do 3 wiſh for ſome 
Occaſion of Experimenting that Generoſity in them- 
ſelves. But not ene of a Thouſand of them, that 
carries the. Reſolution home, with him that he had 
conceived. It is an eaſie Matter to excite an Audi: 
tory to the Love of Goodneſs, having already the 
Foundation and the Seeds of Virtue within them- ous, ! 
ſel ves: So that it is but awakening the Conſideration to mz 
of it, where all Men are agreed 9 upon the Wc 
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a Speech as this? The Poor Man wants many things, bu: 


ing delighted with this Saying, tho' a Satyr againſt WW 
his own Vice? As to forc'd Metaphors, and wild De- 
boles, I would leave them to the Poets, And | am Vi 
utterly againſt Fooling with Tinkling Conceits, and 

Sounds: Not that 1 would wholly forbid the uſe of 
Hyperboles 3. which, although they exceed the Truth, Nency 
may yet be a means, by things Incredible, to bring BY 
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to de 15 unto things credible. And there may be great uſe 

Bir. ¶ made alſo of Parables: For the way of Application 
1. of does uſually more affect the Mind, than the down- 
that 


right Meaning. That Speech which gains upon the 
id A. Paſſions, is much more Profitable than that which 
y of only werks upon the Judgment. Cbryſiphus was a 
'ords M Great Man, and of an Acute Wit ; but the Edge of 
hare it was ſo fine, that every thing turn'd it; and he might 
er d: be ſaid, in Truth, rather to prick the Subject that 
ty of WM he handled, than to pierce it Through, | | 

ales, As it is not for the Honour of a Philoſopher to be Sol- 
ad in N licitous about Words, I would not have him Negli- 
there gent neither: But, let him ſpeak with Aſſurance, 


bers, and without Affectation. If we can, let our Diſcour- 


tion, WW ſes be Powerful; but however, let them be Clear. I 
lose like a Compoſition that is nervous, and ſtrong.; but 
ea et I would have it ſweet, and gracious withal. There 
gs; Ware many things, I know, that pleaſe well enough in 
ainſt Wthe Delivery, and yet will hardly abide the Teſt of 
ſome Wan Examination. But that Eloquence is miſchievous, 
hem. chat diverts a Man from Things to Words; and lit- 
that Itle better than a Proſtitution of Letters, For, what 
had ſignifies the Pomp of Words, or the Jumbling of Syl- 


lud. Nlables, to the making up of a Wiſe Man? Twlly's Com- 
the N poſition indeed is Equal, his Numbers are Harmoni- 
1em- ous, Free, and Gentle; and yet he takes a Care, not 
tion to make any Forfeiture of his Gravity. Fabian is a 


1 the 
ſuch 
„ but 


great Man, in being Second to Cicero: Pollio is a great 
Man too, tho' a Step below him; and ſo is Lizy likes 
wiſe, tho' he comes after the other Three. But ſe- 
be. N veral Subjects require ſeveral Excellencies. An Ora- 
ainſt Ne- aa ſharp ; the Tragedian great, and the 
ber Comedian pleaſant. - When a Man declaims againſt 
| am BY Vice, let him be bitter; againſt Danger, bold; a+ 
and inst Fortune, proud; againſt Ambition, reproach- 
e of al: Let him chide Luxury, defame Luſt : An Impo- 
uth, ency of Mind muſt be broken. In theſe Caſes, Words 
ring are the leaſt part of an Honeſt Man's Buſineſs. 10 


A 
us 
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In the Matter of Compoſition, I would write  } 
ſpeak ; with Eaſe and Freedom; for it is more Friend. 
ly, as well as more Natural: And ſo much my In- 
clinatien, that if I could make my Mind viſible to 
you, I would neither ſpeak, nor write it. If 1 put 
my Thoughts in good Senſe, the Matter of Ornz. 
ment I ſhall leave to the Oraters, There are ſome 
things that a Man may Write even as he Travels; 
Others, that require Privacy, and Leiſure, But 
however, it is good in Writing, as in other Caſes, to 
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lea ve the beſt Bit for the laſt, A Philoſopher has no 


more to do, than to ſpeak properly, and in Word; 
that expreſs his Meaning. And this may be done 
without Toſſing of the Hands, Stamping, or any vio- 
lent Agitatien of the Body; without either the Va- 
rity of the Theatre, on the one Hand, or an lnſipid 
Heavineſs on the other. I weuld have his Speech as 
plain and fimple, as his Life; for he is then as good 
as his Word, when beth hearing him, and ſeeing him, 
we find him to be the ſame Perſon. And yet if 2 
Man can be Elequent, without more Pains than the 
thing's worth, let him uſe his Faculty : Provided, 
that he value himſelf upon the Matter, more than 
upon the Words; and apply himſelf rather to the 

nderſtanding, than to the Fancy; for this is a Buſi- 
neſs of Virtue, not a Trial of Wit: Who is there 
that would not rather havea Healing, than a Rhete- 
rical Phyſician ? But, for efteeming any Man purely 
upon the Score of his Rhetorick, I would as ſoon 
chuſe a Pilot for a good Head of Hair. 

In the Matter of Reading; I would fix upon ſome 
particular Authors, and make them my own. He 
that is my where, is no where; bat like a Man 
that ſpends his Life in Travel, he has many Hoſts 
but few Friends. Which is the very Condition of 
him, that ſkips from ene Beok to another: The Va- 


riety does but diſtract his Head, and, for want of Di- 


geſting, it turns to Corruption, inſtead of Noucife 
3 ment. 
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ment. Tis a good Argument of a Well; compoſed 
Mind, when a Man loves Home, and to keep Com- 
pany with himſelf. Whereas a Rambling Head, is a 
Certain Sign of a fickly Humour. Many Books, and 
many Acquaintances bring a Man to a Levity of 
Diſpoſition, and a Liking of Change. What is the 
Body the better for Meat, that will not ſtay with 
it? Nor is there any thing more Hurtful in the Caſe 
of Diſeaſes, or Wounds, than the frequent ſhifting of 
Phyfick, or Plaiſters, Of Azthors, be ſure to make 
Choice of the Beſt ; and (as I ſaid before) to ſtick 
cloſe to them; and though you take up others by the 
By, reſerve ſome Select Ones howe ver for your Study, 
and Retreat. In your Reading, you will every Day 
meet with Conſolation, and Support, againſt Pover- 
ty, Death, and other Calamities, Incident to Hu- 
man Life : Extract what you like ; and then fingle 
out ſome Particular from the reſt, for that Day's Medi - 
tation. Reading does not only Feed, and Entertain 
he che Underſtanding ; but when a Man is dos'd with 
one Study he relieves himſelf with another; but ſtill 
Reading and Writing are to be taken up by Turns. 'So 
he long as the Meat lies Whole upon the Stomach, it is 
. hHurthen to us; but upon the Concoction, it paſſes 
into Strength, and Blood. And ſo it fares with our 
Studies ; fo long as they lye Whole, they paſs into 
the Memory without affecting the Underſtanding : 
hat, upon Meditation, they become our own, and 


" ſupply us with Strength, and Virtue: The Bee that 
de \Vanders, and Sips from every Flower, diſpoſes what 
e e has gather'd into her Cells, 

in 
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FIS T. III. 


Againf all Sorts of Affectation in» DIScovRSE. Phat 
fical Studies; Impertinent, and Unprofitable Suhti]. 
ties. Man's Buſineſs is Vikrtut; net WorDs, 


18 are many Men, (and ſome of great Senſe 
too) that loſe both the Profit, and the Repu- 


tation of good Thoughts, by the Uncouth Manner of 


Expreſſing them. They love to talk in My/ery, an 1 
1k it for a Mark of Wiſtdom, not to be over 7 
They are fo fond of making themſelves Publick, tha M; 5 
they will rather be Ridiculous, than not taken Notice p f 
of. When the Mind grows Squeamiſh, and come; wa b 
to a Loathing of things that are Common, as if they ung 4 u 
were Sordid, That Siekneſs betrays it ſelf in our way Th, re 
of Speaking too: for we muſt have New Fords, New ck 
Compoſitions ; and it paſſes for an Ornament to borrow 6 5 [ 
from other Tongues, where we may be better fur- . p 
niſhed in our own. One Man prizes himſelf upon rp 5 
being Canciſe, and talking in Parables: Another runs . 
himſelf out in Words; and that which he takes only M.. 1 1, 
for Copious, renders him to others both Ridicuious and ok * 
Tedioug. Others there are, that like the Error well Nhzver 
enough, but cannot come up to't. But, take this for I Dili, 
a Rule; Mhereſoever the Speech is Corrupted, ſo is the Mad ame 
Some are only mo Words Antiquated, and long ſince WM Sri, 


out of Date 5, Others only for that which is Popular, „ Ge. 
and Courſe; and they are both in the Wrong: for the I tere 
one takes too little Care, and the other too much. 


| b 2 , oi. 
Some are for a Rowgh, Broken Stile, as if it were a thing ¶ he m 
Unmanly to pleaſe the Ear; others are too Nice upon MW 4,1; 
the Matter of Number, and make it rather Singing, „emo 


than Speaking. Some affect not to be underſtood till hey 
the end of the Period, and hardly then neither. "Tis allt 
not good, a Stile that is either too Bold, or too Florid; WM ores 
the one wants Modeſty, and the other Effect. Some 


are 


Spe. 
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re too Start ht, and Formal; others take a Pride in be- 
vo Rugged; and if they chance to let fall any thing 


, nat is lmooth, they'll 6g vs and mangle it on 
"1's WF.:rpoſe, only to maim the Period, and diſappoint a 
udtil hed ExpeCation. Theſe Errors are commonly 

troduc'd by ſome Perſon that is famous for his Elo- 
8 ucnce 3 others follow him, and ſo it paſſes into a 
enſe Mia ion. And we are as much out in the Choice of 
4 the Matter, as in that of our Words. ö 
cr 0 There are ſome Studies, which are only Matter of 
Fr Curiofity, and Trial of Skill; Others of Pleaſure, 


and of Uſe : But ſtill there are many things worth 
the Knowing perhaps, that were not worth the Learn- 
ing. It is a huge deal of time that is ſpent, in Cavit- 
ling about Words, and Captious Diſbutations that 
work us up to an Edge, and then Nothing comes on't. 
There are ſome Tricks of Wit, like Slight of Hand, 
which amount to no more than the Tying of Knots on- 
ly to Looſen them again ; and it is the very Fallacy 
that Pleaſes us; for, ſo ſoon as ever we know how 


7 ws they are done, the Satisfaction is at an End. He that 
5 does not underſtand theſe Sophiſms, is never the wor le 1 
me and he that does, is never the better. If a Man tells 


me that I have Horns, I can tell him again, that 1 


1 3 
7 have none, without Feeling on my Forchead. Bion's 
(ng Dilemma makes All men to be Jacvilegious, and yet, at the 


ſame time maintains, That there is no ſuch thing as 


5 Secrilepe, He that fakes to bimſelf (ſays he) what belongs 
* to God, Commits Sacrilege; but all things belong to God, 
5 therefore he that applies any thing to his own Uſe, is Sacrile- 


e %% On the other fide, the very Rifting of a Temple 
he makes to be No Sacrilege: For 'tis (lays he) but the 
5 taking of ſomething out of one place, that belongs to God, and 
6 removing of it to another that belongs to him too. The Fal- 
rn. hey lyes in This, that tho? all things belong to him, 
q. all things are not yet Dedicated to him. There is no 
greater Enemy of Truth, than overmuch Subtilty of 
Speculation, | Protagoras will have every thing wor 
| g table, 
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table, and as much to be ſaid for the one fide, as for 
the other. Nay, he makes it another Queſtion, l. 
ther every thing be Diſputable, or no? There are other, 
that make it a Science, to prove, That Man knoays N. 
thing : But, the Former is the more Tolerable Error: 


for the other takes away the very Hope of Knowledge: 
and it is better to know that which is Superfluoyz, 
than nothing at all. And yet it is a kind of Intem. 
perance to defire to Know more than enough; for i 
makes Men Troubleſome, Talkative, Impertinent, 
Conceited, Sc. There is a certain Hankering after 
Learning; which if it be not put into a right wy, 
hinders, and falls foul upon it ſelf. Wherefore the 
Burthen muſt he fitted to the Shoulders, and no more 
than we are Able to Bear. It is, in a great Meaſure, 
the Fault of our Tutors, that teach their Diſciples n- 
ther how to Diſpute, than how to Live : and the 
Learner himſelf is alſo to blame, fer applying bim. 
ſelf to the Improvement, rather of his Wit, than of 
his Mind: By which means Philoſophy is now turr'd 
to Philology. Put a Grammarian to a Virgil; he never 
heeds the Philoſophy, but the Verſe : Every Man takes 
Notes for his own Study. In the ſame Meadow th: 
Corp finds Graſs, the Dog ſtarts a Have, and the Sixt 
ſnaps a Lizzard. Tully's de Republica finds Work both 
for the Philoſopher, the Philologer, and the Grammariar. 
The Philoſopher wonders how it was Poſſible to ſpeak 
ſo much againſt Fuftice, The Philologer makes this 
Obſervation, That Rome had Two Kings + the One 
without a Father, and the other without a Mother; 
for tis a Queſtion, who was Servius his other, and 
of Ancus his Father there is not ſo much as any Men- 
tion. The Grammarian takes Notice, that Reapſe is 
uſed for Reipſa 5 and Sepſe for Seipſe. And ſo ever 

Man makes his Notes for his own Purpoſe. Theſe 


Fooleries apart, let us learn to do Good to Mankind, 
and to put our Knowledge inte Action. Our Danger 
is the being miſtaken in Things, not in Words; and 
in 
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27 in the Confounding of Good and Evil. So that our 
Wha Whole Life 1s but one continued Error, and we live 
Ne in Dependency upon to Morrow, Thereare a World 


v; 1.00! things to be Study'd, and Learned, and therefore 
"Wc ſhould diſcharge the Mind of things Unneceſſary, 
'W to make way for Greater Matters. The Buſineſs of 
>" the Schools is rather a Play, than a Study, and only 
to be done when we can do nothing elſe. There are 
many People that frequent them, only to Hear, and 
not to Learn; and they take Notes too, not to reform 


* their Manners, but to pick up Words; which they 
wah Vent, with as little Benefit to others, as they heard 
e the dem, to themſelves. It coſts us a great deal of time, 
more and other Men's Ears a great deal of Trouble, to 
aſure Ml purchaſe the Character of a Learned Man; Where- 
est fore 1 ſhall e en content my ſelf with the Courſer 
| the Title of an Honeſt Man. The worſt of it is, that 

im. there is a Vain, and Idle Pleaſure in't, which tempts 


us to ſquander away many a precious Hour to very 
little Purpoſe. We ſpend our ſelves upon Subtil- 
ties, which may perchance make us to be thought 
Learn'd, but not Good, Wiſdem delights in Open- 
neſs and Simplicity ; in the Forming of our Lives, 
rather than in the Niceties of the Schools, which, at 
beſt, do but bring us Pleaſure without Profit. And 
in ſhort, the things which the Philoſopbers impoſe upon 


peak us with ſo much Pride, and Vanity, are little more 
tun than the ſame Leſſons over again, which they learn'd 
One at School. But ſome Authors have their Names up, 
ther; tho' their Diſcourſes be mean enough; they Diſpute, 
and and Wrangle, but they do not Edifie, any farther, 
Men- chan as they keep us from ill doing, or perhaps flop 
ſe is us in our ſpeed to Wickedneſs. And there ought to 
very be 2 Difference betwixt the Applauſes of the Schools, 


and of the Theatre ; the One being mov'd withevery 
Popular Conceit, which does not at all conſiſt with 
the Dignity of the other. Whereas there are ſome 
Writings that tir up ſome generous Reſolutions, 750 

log 
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do, as it were, inſpire a Man with a new Soul, Phe 
diſplay the Bleſſings of a Happy Life, and poſſaſ 
me at the ſame time with Admiration, and with Hope, 
They give me a Veneration for the Oracles of Anti Busixx 
quity, and a Claim to them, as to a Common Inbe Friend. 
ritance ; for they are the Treaſure of Mankind, i one 4 
it muſt be my Duty to improve the Stock, and tra PRE 
mit it to Poſterity. And yet I do not love to hear 
Man cite. Zeno, Cleanthes, Epicurns, without ſome. 
thing of his own too. What do I care for the bar; 
Hearing ef that which I may Read ? Not but thy 
Word of Mouth makes a great Impreſſion, eſpecially 


when they are the Speaker's own Words: But he that {Wnothe! 
only recites another Man's Words, is no more than , not kne 
Notary. Beſide that, there's an End of Invention, that wi 


ure for 
We our 
ut the 


if we reſt upon what's Invented already; and he thit 
only follows another, is ſo far from finding out any 
thing New, that he does not ſo much as look fort. 


I do not pretend all this while to be the Maſter of Wand tha 
Truth, but I am yet a moſt obſtinate Inquiſitor after WDefign 
it. I am no Man's Slave; but as I aſcribe much u {Wuits; 
Great Men, I challenge ſomething to my ſelf. Our ture, t 
Fore-fathers have left us, not only their Inventius, Wkces of 
but Matter alſo for farther Enquiry, and perhaps they hy as 
might have found out more things that are neceſſiry, Hur ſel 
if they had not bent their Thoughts too much upon ef oth 
Superfluities. | WNT Neigh 
Is not this a fine time for us to be fidling, and foo Mit not : 
ing about Words? How many Uſeful, and Necetſary io wri 
Things are there, that we are Firſt to Learn, and 8, UCſurp 
condly, to Imprint in our Minds? For ' tis not enough brate 
to Remember, and to Underſtand, unleſs we do what Hberies 
we know. | the N 
| Pirſt, 
| q Encre: 
— — — ire 
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Hop <1 

Hope. | 

AntiMBus1nzss, and Want of NEws, are no Excuſe among 
Inh Friends, for not Writing. Wiſe Men are the better for 


one another, How far WisDOM may be advanc'd by 


PRECEPT. 
V OUR Laſt Letter was very ſhort ; and the 


bars Whole Letter it ſelf was little more than an 
tha ! Excuſe for the Shortneſs of it. One while you are 
cizily full of Byfre/5, that you cannot Write at all; and 
- tht nother while, you have ſo little News, that you do 


not know what to Write. Now, aſſure your ſelf, 
that whoſoever has a Mind to Write, may find Lei- 
ure for't: And for your other Pretence, it looks as if 
we our ſelves were the leaſt Part of our own Bufineſs. 
ut the Caſe that the Whole World were becalm'd, 
nd that there were neither Wars, Amours, Factions, 
Deſigns, Diſappointments, Competitors, or Law- 
uits; No Prodigals, Uſurers, or Fornicators in Na- 
ture, there would be a large Field yet left for the Ot- 


tion, ices of Friendſhip, and for the Exerciſe of Philoſo- 
they phy and Virtue. Let us rather conſider, what we 
Tary, our ſelves ought to do, than hearken after the Doings 
upon of other People. What fignifies the Story of our 


Neighbour's Errors, to the reforming of our own? Is 


fool. Mit not a more Glorious, and Profitable Employment, 
Tary o write the Hiſtory of Providence, than to Record the 
48 {WU ſurpation of Ambitious Princes; and rather to Cele- 
ugh brate the Bounties of the Almighty, than the Rob- 


peries of Alexander? Nor is Buſineſs any Excuſe, for 
the Neglect, either of our Studies, or of our Friends. 
Wirſt, we continue our own Buſineſs, and then we 
Eacreaſe it: And inſtead of Lending, we do wholly 
ire our ſelves up to't, and hunt for Colourable Pre- 
ences of Miſ-ſpegding our Time. But I ſay, that 
where 


— 


t 


. 


where ever we are, or with whomſoever, or hon ſo. Cor 
ever imploy'd, we have our Thoughts at Liberty. . 0 
You have here drawn a long Letter from me; zu ad 4 
if you find it Tedious, you may thank your ſelf, for 1 8 
calling upon ma to be as good as my Word. Not but Vio %; 
that I write by Inclination too. For if we love theme D 
Pictures of our Friends, by what Hand ſoever they? 
be drawn, How much more then fhall we joy in; 3 
Friend's Letters, which are undoubtedly the moſt Lie dom 5 
ly Pictures of one another? It is a Shame, you'll ſay, 84 
to ſtand in need of any Remembrancers of an Abſem ech p 
Friend; and yet ſometimes the Place, a Servant, z | c ” 
Relation, a Houſe, a Garment, may honeſtly excit:M'** * 
the Memory; and it renders every thing as Freſh tg Me. 15 
us, as if we were ſtill join'd in our Embraces, and prope 
drinking up one another's Tears. It is by the Bere: © 
fit of Letters, that Abſent Friends are in a manner Ny 0 
brought together ; beſide that, 22 Diſcourſes ite MP? p 
much more Profitable than Publick, and Premedita t & 
ted Declamations. For they infinuate themſelves in- 3 
to the Affections with more Freedom, and Effect, 0 5 f 
though with leſs Pomp, and Pretence. You do ex in 
ect, perhaps, that I ſhould tell you, how gentle aud 01 A 
Hem a Winter we have had; how Cold and Unſer : 
ſonable a Spring, or ſome other Fooleries, to as little 
Purpoſe. But, What are you and I the better for 
ſuch Diſcourſes? We ſhould rather be laying the 


—— 


Foundations of a good Mind; and learning to diſtin tb 
guiſh betwixt the Bleſſings of Virtue, and the 4 BY 
muſements of Imagination. There came in ſome P 


Friends to me Yeſterday, that made the Chimney Deba 
ſmoak a little more than Ordinary; but not at a Rate, 


to make the Neighbourhood cry out Fire, We had mou 
Variety of Diſcourſe ; and paſſing from one thing to vers 
another, we came at laſt to read ſomething of 2: WM = 


tus Sextius: (a Great Man, upon my Credit, deny it N the 

that will) Good God! The Force and Vigour af fert 

that Man's Writings! And how much are they my Diſci 
the 
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woe ke Common Level of other Philoſophers ! I cannot 
1 ead them, methinks, without Challenging of For- 
Ii 0 tune, and Defying all the Powers of Ambition, and 


Violence. The more I confider him, the more I ad- 
1 mire him; for I find in him, (as in the World it ſelf) 


* wery Day to be a New Spectacle, and to afford Freſh 
te nter fill for more Veneration. And yet the Wilſ- 
*. dom of our Fore-fathers has left Work enough for 
1155 their Poſterity; even if there were no more in it than 


the Application of what they have tranſmitted to us 
of their own Invention. As, ſuppoſe that they had 
left us Remedies for ſuch and ſuch Diſeaſes; ſo Cer- 


\bſent 
uk, 2 


1 tain, that we ſhould not need to look for any other 
; 2 Medicines ; there would be ſome Skill yet requir'd 
Bene. in the applying of them in the proper Caſe, Bropor- 
na tion, and Seaſon. I have an Honour for the Memo- 
bal rials of our worthy Progenitors. If I meet a Conſul, 
edit. Nor a Protor upon the Road, I'll alight from my Horſe, 


uncover my Head, and give him the Way; and ſhall 
| have no Veneration now for the Names of the Go- 
vernors of Mankind? No Man is ſo Wiſe, as to know all _ 
things; or if he did, one Wiſe Man may yet be he! 

ful to another, in finding out a nearer way to the fi- 
niſhing of his Work: For, let a Man make never ſo 
much Haſte, it is ſome ſort of Aſſiſtance, the bare 
Encouraging of him to eontinue his Courſe ; beſide 
the Comforts, and Benefits of Communication, in 


ES in- 


Rect, 


__ Loving, and being Belov'd, and in the mutual Ap- 
Me probation of each other. 

na The laſt Point, you know, that you and I had in 
* Debate, was, Whether or no Wiſdom may be perfected by 


Precept. There are ſome, that account only that Part 


of Philoſoby to be Profitable to Mankind, which deli- 


Pe rers it ſelf in particular Precepts to particular Per- 
5 i lons, without Forming the Whole Man: Teaching 
ok he Husband (for the Purpoſe) how to behave him- 
* felt to his Wife; the Father how to Train up, and 


Diſcipline his Children; and the Maſter, how to Go- 
24 vern 
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vern his Servants. As if any Man could be ſufficient 
ly Inſtructed in the Parts of Life, without COmpre- 
hending the Whole Sum, and Scope of it. Other, 
ſas Ariſio the Stoick) are rather for the general De 
crees of Philoſophers ; which whoſoever knows i; 
the main, that Perſon underſtands in every Particy. 
lar how to Tutor himſelf. As he that learns to cat 
a Dart, when he has by Practice, and Exerciſe, got 
ten atrue Aim, he will not only ſtrike This, or Th 
Mark, but whatever he has a Mind to: So he thatis cl 
inform'd in the Whole, will need no Direction in the 
Parts, but under the Principles of a good Life, 1c: 
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how to behave himſelf in all the Circumſtances of it, Prof 
Cleanthes allows the Parenetick, or Preceptive Philo, ther. 
to be in ſome ſort profitable; but yet very ſhort, and Mhited u 
defecti ve, unleſs as it lows from the Univerſal Un- Wy a 
derſtanding of the Heads, and Decrees of Phi/:/:3ly, the © 
Now the Gueſtion is, Whether this alone can make a hat go 
Good Man; and whether it be Superfluous it ſelf; Precept 
Or ſo Sufficient, as to make all other Knowledge ap: re hide 
pear ſo. They that will have it Superfluous, argue MW Now. 
thus. If the Eyes be cover'd, there's no ſeeing, with- Ms with 
out removing the Impediment ; and in that Cond MW: 1p'd ! 
tion, it is to no Purpoſe to bid a Man go to ſuch, or Wot to b 
Juch a Place, or to reach This or That with his Hand. lind m 
And ſo it fares with the Mind; ſo long as That com Hie Phy 
tinues Clouded with Ignorance, and Error, tis lde ſs well 
to give particular Precepts ; as if you ſhould teach Nie to e- 
a Poor Man to act the Part of a Rich; or one that i Hen « f 
Hungry, how to behave himſelf with a Full Stomach: Mo neitt 
While the one is Neceſſitous, and the other halt Wt Goo 
Starv'd, they are neither of them the better fort. emſel 
And then, ſhall we give Precepts in Manifeſt Caſs, tions 
or in Doubiful? The Former need none, and in the ery uſ 
Latter, we ſhall not be believ'd. Nor is it enough irſt, a 
fimply-to adviſe, unleſs we alſo give Reaſons tort. Ney br 
There are Two Errors which we are liable to in th! 1 

me 


Kale; either the Wickedneſs of Per verſe eine 
Whic 
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hich have taken Poſſeſſion of us; or at leaſt a Diſ- 
ofition to entertain Error, under any Reſemblance 
of Truth. So that our Work muſt be, either to cure 


Hertz 

De. Sick Mind, that is already Tainted ; or to pre poſ— 
'S in san Evil Inclination, before it comes to an ill Ha- 
ticu- Mit. Now, the Decrees of Philoſophy enable us in both 
) cat Nheſe Caſes: Nor is it poſſible, by Particulars, to ob- 
got: ite all Particular Occaſions. One Man Marries a 
That Nidow, another a Maid: She may be Rich, or Poor; 
well Warren, or Fruitful ; Young, or Ancient ? Superior, 
1 the Maferior, or Equal. One Man follows Publick Buſ- 
learn WWhels, another flies it; ſo that the ſame Advice that 
of it, Ws Profitable to the one, may be Miſchievous to the 
ther. Every Ones is a particular Caſe, and muſt be 
„and Nited with a particular Counſel, The Laws of Phi- 
Un- % are Brief, and extend to all; but the Variety 
/i2by, the other is Incomprehenfible, and can never make 
ike 2 {What good to all which it promiſes to a few. The 
ſelf; Wrecepts of Wiſdom lye open, but the Degrees of it 
cap · Dre hidden in the Dark. 
reve MW Now, in Anſwer, it does not hold, with the Mind, 
with Ws with the Eye: If there be a Suffuſion, it is to be 
»ndi- Wc1p'd by Remedy, and not by Precept. The Eye is 
1, Of ot to be taught to Diſtinguiſh Colours; but the 
Land, lind muſt be Informed what to do in Life. And yet 
con- ie Phyſician will prefcribe Order alſo to the Patient, 
Ide well as Phyſick; and tell him, You muſt bring your 
teach Nye to endure the Light by Degrees; have à Care of Studying 
1at 18 Nen a full Stomach, &c. We are told, that Precepts 
ach: neither Extinguiſh nor Abate falſe Opinions in us 
halt Wt Good, or Evil: And it ſhall be granted, that of 
tort, Wiemſelves they are not able to ſubdue Vicious Incli- 
% ions: But this does not hinder them from being 
1 the ery uſcful to us in Conjunction with other Helps. 
ougn Mirſt, as they refreſh the Memory; and Secondly, as 
tort. Ney bring us to a more Diſtinct View of the Parts, 
ts Which we ſaw but confuſedly in the Whole. At the 
100, me Rate, Conſolatories, and Exhortations will be 
hich Q 2 found 
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found Superfluous, as well as Precepts. Which g 
upon daily Experience we know to be otheryj(. 
Nay, we are the better, not only for the Precept, 
but for the Converſe of Philoſophers ; for we ſtill carr; 
away ſomewhat of the Tincture of Virtue, whether 
we will or no: But the Deepeſt Impreſſion they make, 
is upon Children. It is urged, that Precepts are ln. 
ſufficient without Proof; but, I ſay, that the very 
Authority of the Adviſer goes a great way in the Cee. 
dit of the Advice: As we depend upon the Opinion 
of the Lawyer, without demanding his Reaſon fort. 
And aun, whereas the Variety of Precepts is ſaid tg 
be Infinite, I cannot allow it. For the greateſt an 
moſt Neceſſary Affairs are not many; and for the 
Application to Time, Places, and Perſons, the Dif. 
terences are ſe ſmall, that a few General Rules will 
ſerve the Turn. Nay, let a Man be never ſo Right 
in his Opinien, he may yet be more Confirm'd in it 
by Admonition. There are many things that may 
afſiſt a Cure, though they do not perfect it; even 
Madmen themſelves may be kept in Awe by Menz 
ces, and Correction. But it is a hard matter, I mu! 
confeſs, to give Counſel at a Diſtance. For Advice 
depends much upon the Opportunity; and That pes 
haps which was Proper, when it was deſir'd, may 
come to be Pernicious before it be receiv'd. Som: 
indeed may be Preſcrib'd, as ſome Remedies, at 2ny 
Diſtance, and tranſmitted to Poſterity ; but for other, 
a Man muſt be upon the Place, and deliberate upvr 


_ Circumſtances, and be not only preſent, but watchfah 


to ſtrike in with the very Nick of the Occaſion. 
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an GENECA gives an Account of Himſelf + Of bis Studies, 
ether and of his Inclinations : With many Excellent Re flotti- 
1a ke, ons upon the Duties, and the Errors of Hutaan LIT. 
re ln · | | | 
very OUR Letters were Old, before they came to 
Cre. my Hand; fo that I made no Enquiry of the 
inion Ml lleſſenger what you were a doing; beſides that, where 
fort. erer you are, I take it for Granted, that | know your 
id o Bufineſs ; and that you are ſtill upon the great Work 
t end ot perfecting your Self: A thing, not to be done by 
r tte Chance, but by Induſtry and Labour. We are all of 
> Dif-WW us Wicked, before we come to be Good. We are pre- 
sui poſſeſs'd, ſo that we mult unlearn Iniquity, and {tu- 
Rich dy Virtue. The Great Difficulty is to begin the En— 


{in it 
t may 


terprize: For a weak Mind is afraid of New Experi- 
ments, I have now given over troubling my ſelt for 
even fear of you; becauls I have that Security for your 
Menz well-doing, that never fail'd any Man. The Love 
mu of Truth, and of Goodneſs is become Habitual to 
Advice you. It may fo fall out, that Fortune perhaps may 
it pe. do you an Injury; but there's no fear of your doing 
may your ſelf one. Go on as you have begun, and com- 
Some poſe your Reſolutions ; not to an Effeminate Eaſe, 
at any but to a Frame of Virtuous Quiet, It js a double 
'the Kindneſs that you call me to ſo ſtrict an Account of 
: upin WW my Time; that nothing leſs than a Diary of my Lite, 
chtu will ſatisfis you: For | take it as a Mark, both of 

your Good Opinion, and of your Friendſhip ; the 

Former, in believing that I do nothing which I care 

to Conceal ; and the other, in aſſuring your ſelf that 
_— 8! vill make you the Confident of all my Secrets. [I 
will hereafter ſet a Watch upon my ſelf, and do as 
you would have me; and acquaint you, not only with 


1817 the Courſe, and Method, but with the very Buſineſs 
. This 
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found Superfluous, as well as Precepts. Which de 
upon daily Experience we know to be othery;. 
Nay, we are the better, not only for the Precept, 
but for the Converſe of Phloſopbers; for we (till carr; 
away ſomewhat of the Tincture of Virtue, Whether 
we will or no: But the Deepeſt Impreſſion they make 
is upon Children. It is urged, that Precepts are ln. 
ſufficient without Proof; but, I ſay, that the very 
Authority of the Adviſer goes a great way in the Cee. 
dit of the Advice: As we depend upon the Opinion 
of the Lawyer, without demanding his Reaſon for! 
And again, whereas the Variety of Precepts is ſaid u 
be "5 xv I cannot allow it. For the greateſt 280 
molt Neceſſary Affairs are not many; and for the 
Application to Time, Places, and Perſons, the Dif 
ferences are fe ſmall, that a few General Rules vill 
ſerve the Turn. Nay, let a Man be never fo Right 
in his Opinien, he may yet be more Confirm'd in it 
by Admonition. There are many things that may 
atliſt a Cure, though they do not perfect it; even 
Madmen themſelves may be kept in Awe by Mens. 
ces, and Correction, But it isa hard matter, | mu! 
confeſs, to give Counſel at a Diſtance. For Advice 
depends much upon the Opportunity; and That pes 
haps which was Proper, when it was deſir'd, may 
come to be Pernicious before it be receiv'd. Some 
indeed may be Preicrib'd, as ſome Remedies, at ay 
Diſtance, and tranſmitted to Poſterity ; but for other, 
a Man muſt be upon the Place, and deliberate up 
Circumſtances, and be not only preſent, but watchtu; 
to ſttike in with the very Nick of the Occaſion. 
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G&NECA gives an Account of Himſelf: Of his Studies, 
and of his Inclinations : With many Excellent R. fl:(ti- 
ors upon the Duties, and the Errors of Human LITE. 


OUR Letters were Old, before they came to 

my Hand; ſo that I made no Enquiry of the 
Meſſenger what you were a doing; beſides that, where 
ever you are, I take it for Granted, that l know your 
Bufineſs ; and that you are ſtill upon the great Work 
of perfecting your Self: A thing, not to be done by 
Chance, but by Induſtry and Labour. We ſare alh of 
us Wicked, before we come to be Good. We are pre- 
poſſels'd, ſo that we mult unlearn Iniquity, and {tu- 
dy Virtue, The Great Difliculty is to begin the En- 
terprize: For a weak Mind is afraid of New Experi- 
ments, I have now given over troubling my ſelt for 
fear of you; becauſs I have that Security tor your 
well-doing, that never fail'd any Man, The Love 
of Truth, and of Goodneſs is become Habitual to 
you. It may ſo fall out, that Fortune perhaps may 
do you an Injury ; but there's no fear of your doing 
your ſelt one. Go on as you have begun, and com- 
poſe your Reſolutions; not to an Effeminate Eaſe, 
but to a Frame of Virtuous Quiet, It is a double 
Kindneſs that you call me to ſo ſtrict an Account of 
my Time; that nothing leſs than a Diary of my Life, 
will fatisfie you: For | take it as a Mark, both of 
your Good Opinion, and of your Friendſhip ; the 
Former, in e that 1 do nothing which 1 care 
to Conceal; and the other, in aſſuring your ſelf that 
| will make you the Confident of all my Secrets. I 
will hereafter ſet a Watch upon my ſelf, and do as 
you would have me; and acquaint you, not only with 


the Courſe, and Method, but with the very Buſineſs 
vi my Life, | 
A3 This 
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This Day I have had entire to my ſelf, without 
any knocking at my Door, or lifting up of the Hang. 
ing; but have divided it betwixt my Book and my 


——ů 


Bed, and been left at Liberty to do my own Bufl. 


neſs: For all the Impertinents were either at the 
Theatre, at Bowls, or at the Horſe match. My Be 
dy does not require much Exerciſe ; and I am behol. 
den to my Age for't: A little makes me Weary; and 
That's the End alſo of that which is moſt Robuſt. 
My Dinner is a piece of dry Bread, without a Table, 
and without fouling my Fingers. My Sleeps are ſhort, 


and in truth a little Doubtful, betwixt ſlumbring and 


waking. One while I am reflecting upon the Errors 
of Antiquity ; and then, Iapply my ſelf to the Cor. 
recting of my own. In my | — with Reverence 
to the Ancients, ſome things I take, others alter; 
and ſome again I reje&t ; others I invent; without 
enthralling my ſelf ſo to another's Judgment, as not 
to Preſerve the Freedom of my own. Sometimes of 
a ſudden, in the Middle of my Meditations, my Ears 
are {truck with the Shout of a Thouſand People tv 
gether, from ſome SpeCtacle or other; the Noiſe doe 
not at all diſcompoſe my Thoughts; it is no mor 
to me than the Daſhing of Waves, or the Wind in: 
Wood; but poſſibly ſometimes it may divert them, 
Good Lord, (think I) If Men would but exerciſe their Brain 
as they do their Bodies; and take as much Pains for Virtus, 
41 they do for Pleaſure! For Difficulties ſtrengthen the 
Mind, as well as Labour does the Body. 
Jou tell me, that you want my Books more than 
my Counſels; which I take juſt as kindly, as if you 
ſhould have aſk'd me for my Picture. For | hav: 
the very ſame Opinion of my Wit, that I have of my 
Beauty. You ſhall have both the one, and the oth 
with my very ſelf into the Bargain. 

In the Examination of my own Heart, I find ſom: 
Vices thatlye Open; others more Obſcure, and outs 
Sight ; and ſome that take me only by Fits, way 
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lat I look upon as the molt Dangerous and 'Trouble- 
ſome; for they lye upon the Catch, and keep a Man 
upon a perpetual Guard: Being neither provided a- 
gainſt them, as in a State of War ; nor Secure, as in 
any Aſſurance of Peace. To ſay the Truth, we are 
all of us as Cruel, as Ambitious, and as Luxurious as 
our Fellows. But we want the Fortune, or the Oc- 
caſion, perchance, to ſhewit. When the Snake is 
Frozen, tis Safe ; but the Poiſon is {till in it, though 
it be Numb'd. We hate Upſtarts, that uſe their 
Power with Inſolence; when yet if we had the ſame 
Means, 'tis odds that we ſhould de,the ſame thing 


I our ſelves. Only our F e are Private, for 


want of Opportunity to Employ them. Some things 
we look upon as Superfluous ; and others, as not 
worth the while. But, we never conſider, that we 
pay deareſt for that which we pretend to receive Gra- 
1. As Anxiety, Loſs of Credit, Liberty, and Time. 
So cheap is every Man in Effect, that pretends to be 
moſt dear to himſelf. Some are Dipt in their Luſts, 
as in a River; there muſt be a Hand to help them 
out; Others are ſtrangely Careleſs of good Counſel; 
and yet well enough diſpos'd to follow Example, 
Some again mult be forc'd to their Duties, becauſe 
there's no Good to be done upon them by Perſuaſion. 


| But, out of the Whole Race of Mankind, how few 


are there, that are able to help themſelves ? Being 
thus Conſcious of our own Frailty, we ſhould do 
well, to keep our ſelves quiet; and not to truſt weak 
Minds with Wine, Beauty, or Pleaſure. We have 
much ado, you ſee, to keep our Feet upon dry Ground: 
What will become of us then, if we venture our ſelves 
where it is Slippery? Tis not to ſay, This is a hard 
Leſſon, and we cannot go through with it, For we Can, if 
we would Endeavour it ; but we Cannot, becauſe we 
give jt for granted that we Cannot, without tryin 

whether we Can or No. And what's the meaning F 
all this ; but that we are pleas'd with our Viges, and 
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This Day I have had entire to my ſelf, without baſt! 
any knocking at my Door, or lifting up of the Hang. ſome 
ing; but I have divided it betwixt my Book and my upon 
Bed, and been left at Liberty to do my own Buſ. gain 
neſs: For all the Impertinents were either at the ©" 
Theatre, at Bowls, or at the Horſe match. My Bll 0 
dy does not require much Exerciſe ; and I am bebe ot L 
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den to my Age for't: A little makes me Weary : calto 
That's the End alſo of that which is moſt Noba Foz 
My Dinner is a piece of dry Bread, without a Table it be 
and without fouling my Fingers. My Sleeps are or Le 
and in truth a little Doubtful, betwixt ſlumbring and Meat 
waking. One while I am reflecting upon the Error el | 
of Antiquity ; and then, Iapply my ſelf to the Cor t 
recting of my own. In my Reading, with Reverence "© [ 
to the Ancients, ſome things I take, others [I alter; wort 
and ſome again I reject ; others I invent; without 22) © 
enthralling my ſelf ſo to another's Judgment, as nol + , 
to Preſerve the Freedom of my own. Sometimes of 99 © 
a ſudden, in the Middle of my Meditations, my Ears moſt 
are ſtruck with the Shout of a Thouſand People to © 'Þ 
gether, from ſome Spectacle or other; the Noiſe do A 
not at all diſcompoſe my Thoughts; it is no mor: and 
to me than the Daſhing of Waves, or the Wind in Sem. 
Wood ; but poſſibly ſometimes it may divert them. there 
Good Lord, (think I) If Men would but exerciſe their Brain But, 
#s they do their Bodies ; and take as much Pains for Vir de t 
41 they do for Pleaſure! For Difficulties ſtrengthen th: thus 
Mind, as well as Labour does the Body. well, 
Tou tell me, that you want my Buoks more than Mind 
my Counſels; which I take juſt as kindly, as if you much 
ſhould have aſk'd me for my Picture. For | have Wha 
the very ſame Opinion of my Wit, that I have of ny wher 
Beauty. You ſhill have both the one, and the othi! Leſſor 
with my very ſelfinto the Bargain. We a 
In the Examination of my own Heart, I find ſon: ave, 
Vices that lye Open; others more Obſcure, and outd! whet 
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1 aft I look upon as the molt Dangerous and Trouble- 
e ſome; for they lye upon the Catch, and keep a Man 


"Wl upon a perpetual Guard: Being neither provided a- 
Buß gainſt them, as in a State of War ; nor Secure, as in 
any Aſſurance of Peace. To ſay the Truth, we are 
il] of us as Cruel, as Ambitious, and as Luxurious as 
hol. our Fellows. But we want the Fortune, or the Oc- 
caſion, perchance, to ſhew it. When the Snake is 


N Frozen, tis Safe; but the Poiſon is ſtill in it, though 
Table it be Numb'd. We hate Upſtarts, that uſe their 
lor Power with Inſolence; when yet if we had the ſame 
19 and Means, *tis odds that we ſhould de,the ſame thing 
Erro our ſelves. Only our . are Private, for 

want of Opportunity to Employ them. Some things 
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we look upon as Superfluous ; and others, as not 
worth the while. But, we never conſider, that we 


ithoul pay deareſt for that which we pretend to receive Gra- 
a8 not . As Anxiety, Loſs of Credit, Liberty, and Time. 
mes oll 99 cheap is every Man in Effect, that pretends to be 
y Ear moſt dear to himſelf. Some are Dipt in their Luſts, 
ple ty as in a River; there muſt be a Hand to help them 


out: Others are ſtrangely Careleſs of good Counſel; 
and yet well enough diſpos'd to follow Example, 
Some again muſt be forc'd to their Duties, becauſe 


ſe doe! 


» more? 


a. there's no Good to be done upon them by Perſuaſion, 
B, an But, out of the Whole Race of Mankind, how few 


imme re there, that are able to help themſelves ? Being 
thus Conſcious of our own Frailty, we ſhould do 
well, to keep our ſelves quiet; and not to truſt weak 
re than Minds with Wine, Beauty, or Pleaſure. We have 
if you much ado, you ſee, to keep our Feet upon dry Ground: 
batte What will become of us then, if we venture our ſelves 
of here it is Slippery? *Tis not to ſay, This is a hard 
- other Len, and cue cannot ge through with it, For we Can, if 
| we would Endeavour it ; but we Cannot, becauſe we 
4 fon sive it for granted that we Cannot, without trying 
1 oute vhether we Can or No. And what's the meaning o 

Whit all this; but that we are pleas'd with our Viges, and 

1 


Q 4 , willing 
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willing to be maſter'd by them? So that we had rs. 
ther excuſe, than caſt them off. The true Reaſyn is 
we Will not; but the Pretence is, that we Cannce, And 
we are not only under a Neceſſity of Error, but the very 
Love of it. | 

To give you now a Brief of my own Character, | 
am none of thoſe that take Delight in Tumults, and 
in ſtruggling with Difficultics. 7 had rather be quiet, 


than in Arms: For I accountit my Duty to bear up 


againſt Il] Fortune; but ſtill without chuſing it. | 
am no Friend to Contention ; eſpecially to that of 
the Bar: But Iam very much a Servant to all Ho. 
neſt Bufineſs, that may be done in a Corner. And 
there is no Retreat ſo Unhappy, as not to yield En. 
tertainment for a Great Mind; by which a Man may 
make himſelf Profitable, both to his Country, and to 
his Friends, by his Wiſdom, by his Intereſt, and by 
his Counſel, It is the part of a good Patriot to pre- 
fer Men of Worth ; to defend the Innocent ; to pro- 
vide good Laws; and to adviſe in War, and in Peace. 
But, is not he as a good Patriot, that inſtructs Youth 
in Virtue ; that furniſhes the World with Precepts of 
Morality, and keeps Human Nature within the Bounds 
of Right Reaſon ? Who is the greater Man, he that 
pronounces a Sentence upon the Bench, or he that in 
is Study reads us a Lecture of Juſtice, Piety, Pati 
ence, Fortitude ; the Knowledge of Heaven, the Con: 
tempt of Death, and the Bleſſing of a good Conſci- 
ence. The Soldier, that guards the Ammunition and 
the Baggage, is as Neceſſary, as he that fights the 
Battel. Was not Cato a greater Example than either 


' Ulyſſes or Hercules? They had the Fame, you know, of 
being Indefatigable ; Deſpiſers of Pleaſure, and great 


Conquerors, both of their Enemies, and of their Ap 
petites. But Cato, I muſt confeſs, had no Encoun- 
ters with Monſters ; nor did he fall into thoſe Times 
of Credulity, when People believ'd, that the Weight 


of the Heavens reſted upon one Man's Shoulders. * 
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he grapled with Ambition, and the unlimited Deſire 
of Power; which the Whole World, divided under 
a Triumvirate, was not able to ſatisfie. He oppos'd 
himſelf to the Vices of a degenerate City ; even when 
it was now ſinking under its own Weight. He ſtood 
fingle, and ſupported the falling Common-wealth, 
till at laſt, as Inſeparable Friends, they were cruſh'd 
together: for neither would Cato ſurvive the Publick 
Liberty; nor did that Liberty out- live Cato. To give 
you now a farther Account of my ſelf: I am Natural- 
ly a Friend to all the Rules and Methods of Sobriety, 
and Moderation, I like the Old- Faſhion'd Plate 
that was left me by my Country Father : It is Plain 


and Heavy; And yet for all this, there is a kind of 


Dazling, methinks, in the Oſtentations of Splendor 
and n But it ſtrikes the Eye more than the 
Mind; and though it may fhakea Wiſe Man, it can- 
not alter him. Yet it ſends me home many times 
ſadder, perhaps, than I went out; but yet, I hope, 
not worſe ; tho' not without ſome ſecret Diſſatisfac- 
tion at my own Condition. Upon theſe Thoughts ! 
betake my ſelf ta my Philoſophy; and then, methinks, 
Lam not well, unleſs I put my ſelf into ſome Publick 
Employmezit: Not for the Honeur, or the Profit of 
it; but only to place my ſelf in a Station where l 
may e Serviceable to my Country, and to my Friends. 
Buc when I come, on 1 other ſide, to conſider the 
Oneaſineſs, the Abuſes, and the Loſs of Time that 
attends Publick Affairs, I get me Home again as faſt 
as Jean; and take up a Reſolution of ſpending the 
Remainder of my Days within the Privacy of my own 
Walls. How great a Madneſs is it to ſet our Hearts 
upon Trifles; eſpecially to the Neglect of the molt 
ſerious Offices of our * Pars and the moſt important 
End of our Being? How miſerable, as well as ſhort 
is their Life, that compaſs with great Labour, what 
they poſſeſs with Greater; and hold with Anxiety, 
what they acquire with Trouble ? But, we are go- 
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vern'd in all things by Opinion, and every thing is to 
us as we Believe it. What is Poverty, but a Pyivatis; 
and not intended of what a Man Has, but of thi; 
which he has Not? The great Subject of Human Ca. 
lamities, is Money. Take all the Reſt together, 38 
Death, Sickneſs, Fear, Deſire, Pain, Labour; and 
thoſe which proceed from Money, exceed them all. 
"Tis a wonderful Folly, that of Tumblers, Rope-Dan- 
cers, Divers; what Pains they take, and what Ha- 
zards they run, for an inconfiderable Gain! And pet 


we have not Patience for the Thouſandth Part of 


+ 


that Trouble, tho' it would put us into the Poſſeſſi. 
on of an Everlaſting Quiet. Epicurus, for Experiment 
fake, confin'd himſelf to a narrower Allowance, than 
that of the ſevereſt Priſons to the moſt Capital Of 
fenders; and found himſelf at Eaſe too in a ſtrictet 
Diet, than a Man in the worſt Condition needs to 
fear. This was to prevent Fortune, and to fruſtrate 
the worſt which ſhe can do. We ſhould never know 
any thing to be Superfluous, but by the want of it, 
How many things do we provide only, becauſe others 
have them, and for Fathien ſake ? Caligula offer d 
Demetrius 5000 Crowns; who rejected them with a 


Smile, as who ſhould ſay, It was ſo little, it did him 10 


bonour the refuſing of it. Nothing leſs, ſays he, than th: 


Offer of his Whole Empire would have been a Temptation to 


bave try'd the Firmneſs of my Virtue, By this Contempt 
of Riches, is intended only the Fearleſs Poſſeſſion of 
them. And the way to attain That, is to perſwade 
our ſelves, that we may live Happily without them: 
How many of thoſe things, which Rnd formerly 


told us were Superfluous, and Mimical, do we now 


find to be ſo by Experience? But we are mif-led by 
the Counterfeit of Good on the one Hand, and the 
Suſpicion of Evil on the other. Not that Riches are 


an Efficient Cauſe of Miſchief ; but they are a prece- 


dent Cauſe, by way of Irritation, and Attraction. 


For they have fa. near a Reſemblance of Good, that 


Mo 
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moſt People take them to be Good. Nay, Virtue it 1 
ſelf is alſo a precedent Cauſe of Evil; as many are 
Envy'd for their Wiſdom, or for their Juſtice. Which 
does not ariſe from the Thing it ſelf, but from the Ir- 
reprovable Power of Virtue, that forces all Men to - 


Admire, and to Love it, That is not Goed, that is 
more advantagious to us, but that which is only ſo, 


EEE 
Iiir. N. 


The Bleſſings of a VIRTVOUS RETIREMENT, How -e 
come to the Knowledge of VI RT UE. A Diftinfion be- 
twixt Good and Honeſt, A Wiſe Man Contents bins 
ſelf with bis Lor. 


J= ERE is no Opportunity eſcapes me, of En- 
quiring Where you are, What you do, and, 
What Company you keep ? And I am well enough 
pleag'd, that Ican hear nothing concerning you; for 
it ſhews, that you live Retir'd. Not but that I durſt 
truſt you with the wide World too; But, however, 
it is not eaſie, ſuch a General Converſation : Nor is 
it abſolutely ſafe neither; for, though it ſhould not 
corrupt you, it would yet hinder you. Now, where- 
ſoever you are, know, that I am with you, and you 
are ſo to Live, as if I both heard, and ſaw you. Your 4 
Letters are really Bleſſings to me, and the Senſe or 
your Improvements relieves me, even under the Con- 
fideration of my ewn Decay. Remember, that as 1 
am Old, fo are you Mortal. Be true to your ſelf, and 
Examine your ſelf, whether yau be of the fame Mind 
to Day, that you were Yeſterday; for, That's a Sign 
of perfect Wiſdom. And yet give me leave to tell 
you, that though Change of Mind be a Token of Im--- 
perfection; it is the Buſineſs of my Age to Unwill * WM 
ene Day, that which 1 Will'd another, And let me. 
recommend. 
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recommend it to your Practice too, in many Caſes : 
for the Abatement of our Appetites, and of our Er- 
rors, is the beſt Entertainment of Mankind, It i; 
for Young Men to gather Knowledge, and for Old 
Men to uſe it: And aſſure your ſelf, that no Man 
gives a fairer Account of his Time, than he that makes 


* 


VS it his daily Study, to make himſelf Better, If you 
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be in Health, and think it werth yaur while to be- 
come the Maſter of your ſelf; it is my Deſire, and 
my Advice, that you apply yourſelf to Wiſdom with 
your Whole Heart: And judge of your Improve- 
ment, not by what you ſpeak, or by what you write; 
but by the Firmneſs of your Mind, and the Govern- 
ment of your Paſſions, What Extremities have ſome 
Men endur'd in Sieges; even for the Ambition and 
Intereſt of other People! And, ſhall not a Man ven- 


ture the 3 of an Intemperate Luſt, for the 
, Conqueſtofhim 


elf? Tou do very well to betake your 
ſelf to a Private Life; and better yet, in keeping of 
that Privacy private, For, otherwiſe, your Retreat 


would look like Oſtentation: The greateſt Actions 


of our Li ves are thoſe, that we do in a Receſs from 
Buſineſs: Beſides, that there are ſome Governments, 
and Employments, that a Man would not have any 
thing to do withal. And then it is to be conſider'd, 
that Publick Offices, and Commiſſions, are common- 


„ly bought with our Money; whereas the great Bleſ- 


ſings of Leiſure, and Privacy, coſt us Nothing. Cen- 


templation is undoubtedly the beft Entertainment of 
Peace; and only a ſhorter Cut to Heaven it ſelf : O- 
ver and above that, Buſineſs makes us Troubleſome 
to others, and Unquiet to our ſelves: For, the End 
of one Appetite, or Defign is the Beginning of ano- 
ther. To ſay nothing of the Expence of Time in 
Vexatious Attendances, and the Danger of Competi- 
tors. Such a Man, perhaps, has more Friends at 
Court, than I have ; a larger Train, a fairer Eſtate, 
more profitable Offices, and more 1lluſtrious LL a 

| ut, 
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But, what do I care to be overc,me by Men, in ſome 
Caſes, ſe long as Fortune is overcome by me in All? 
Theſe Conſiderations ſhould have been Earlier ; for, 
tis too late, in the Article of Death, to project the 
Happineſs of Life. And yet there is no Age better 
adapted to Virtue, than that which comes by many 
Experiments, and long Sufferings, to the Knowledge 
ef it: For our Luſts are then weak, and our Judgment 
ſtrong ; and Wiſdom is the Effect of Time. 

Some are of Opinion, That we come to the Know- 
l:dge of Virtue by Chance; (which were an Indigni- 
ty.) Others, by Obſervation ; and comparing Mat- 
ters of Fact one with another; The Underſtanding, 
by a kind of Analogy, approving this, or that, for Good 
and Honeſt, Theſe are Two Points, which other 
makes wholly Different; but the Szoicks only divide 
them. Some will have every thing te be Good, that 
is Beneficial to us: As Money, Wine; and ſo lower, 
tothe meaneſt things we uſe. And they reckon that 
to be Honeſt, where there is a reaſonable Difcharge 
of a common Daty : As Reverence to a Parent ; Ten- 
derneſs to a Friend; the Expoſing of our ſelves for 
our Country, and the Regulating of our Lives ac- 
cording to Moderation, and Prudence. The Stoicks 
reckon them to be Two ; but ſo, as to make thoſe 
Two, yet, out of One. They will have nothing te be 
Good, but what is Honeſt ; nor any thing to be Ho- 
neſt, but that which is Good: So that in ſome ſort 
they are Mix'd, and Inſeparable. There are ſome 
things that are neither Good, nor Bad ; as War, Em- 
baſũe, Juriſdiction : But theſe, in the laudable Ad- 
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| miniſtration of them, do, of Doubtful, become Good; 


which Good is only a Conſequent upon Honeſty : 
But, Honeſty is Good in it ſelf, and the other flows 
from it. There are ſome Actions that ſeem to us 
Matter of Benignity, Humanity, Generofity, Reſo- 
lution ; which we are apt to admire, as Perfect: And 
yet, upon farther Examination, we find, that pou 

ces 
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Vices were conceal'd under the Reſemblances of Em. 
nent Virtues. Glorious Actions are the Images ct 
| Virtue, but yet many things ſeem to be Good, that 
| are Evil; and Evil, that are Good: And the Skill ix 


to diſtinguiſh betwixt things that are ſo much ail; 


nnn. 


in Shew, and ſo diſagreeing in Effect. We are led 
| to the Underſtanding of Virtue, by the Cuneruity 
we find in ſuch and ſuch Actions to Nature, and 
Right Reaſon: By the Order, Grace, and Conſtancy 
of them; and, by a Certain Majeſty, and Greatneſß, 
that ſurpaſſes all other things. From hence proceeds 
a Happy Life; to which, nothing comes amiſs; but, 
on the contrary, every thing ſucceeds to our very 
Wiſh. There is no wrangling with Fortune; no be. 
ing out of Humour for Accidents ; whatſoever befal!; 
me in my Lot, and whether in Appearance it be Good 
or Bad, it is God's Pleaſure ; and it is my Duty to 
bear it. When a Man has once gotten a Habit of 
Virtue, all his Actions are Equal: He is conſtantly 
one, and the ſame Man; and he does well, not only 
upon Counſel, but out of Cuſtom too. Shall l tell 
you now, in a word, the Sum of Human Duty? Pa. 
tience, Where we are to ſuffer ; and Prudence, in things 
we do. It is a frequent Complaint in the World, 
that the Things we Enjoy are but Few, Tranfitory, 
and Uncertain; ſo Ungrateful a Conſtruction do we 
make of the Divine Bounty. Hence it is, that we are 
neither willing to Die, nor contented to Live; be- 
twixt the Fear of the one, and the Deteſtation of the 
other. Hence it is, that we are perpetually ſhifting of 
Counſels, and ſtill craving of more; becauſe that which 
we call Felicity, is not able to fill us. And what's the Rea: 
ſon, but that we are not yet come to that Immenſe, and 
Inſuperable Good, which leaves us nothing farther to 
deſire? In that Bleſſed Eſtate we feel no Want; we ate 
abundantly pleas'd with what we have; and what we 
have not, we do not regard; ſo that every thing is 
Great, becauſe it is Sufficient, If we quit this * 
| cre 
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there will be no place for the Offices of Faith and 
Piety : In the Diſcharge whereof we auſt both ſuffer 
many things, that the Werd calls Evil; and part 
with many things, which are commonly accounted 
Good. True Joy 1s Everlaſting ; Pleatures are falſe, 
and fugitive, It is a great Encouragement to evell-do- 
ins, that when we are once in the Pofſoſſion of Vir- 
tue, it is our own for ever, While I ſpeak this to 
you, I preſcribe to my ſelf; what | Write, I Read; 
and reduce all my Meditations to the Ordering of my 
own Manners. There is nothing ſo mean, ind ordi- 
nary, but it is illuſtrated by Virtue; and Externals 
are of no more Uſe to it, than the Light of a Candle 
to the Glory of the Sun. 

It is often objected to me, that I adviſe People to 
quit the World, to Retire, and Content themſelves 
with a good Conſcience. But, what becomes of your 
Precepts then (ſay they) that enjoin us to die in Acti- 
on? To whom I muſt anſwer, That I am never more in 
Action, than when I am alone in my Study; where I have 
only Lock'd up my ſelf in Private, to attend the Buſineſs of 
the Publick, I do net boſe ſo much as one Day; nay, and 
part of the Night too I borrow for my Book, When my Eyes 
will ſerve me no longer, I fall aſleep ; and, till then I work. 
I bave Retir'd my ſelf, not only from Men, but from Buſineſs 
alſo: And my own, in the firſt Place, to attend the Service of 
Poſterity; In hope, that what I Now Write, may, in ſome 
Meaſure, be Profitable to Future Generations. 

But it is no New Thing, I know, to Calumniate 
Virtue, and Good Men ; tor fick Eyes will not en- 
dure the Light; but, like Birds of Night, they fly from 
1 it into their Holes. Why does ſuch a Man talk ſo 
n much of his Philoſophy, and yet live in Magnificence ? 
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0 Of Contemning Riches, Life, Health : and yet che- 
ha riſh, and maintain them, with the greateſt Care ima- 


ginable ? Baniſhment, he ſays, is but an idle Name; 
and yet he can grow Old within his own Walls. He 
; puts no Difference betwixt a Long Life, and a Short ; 
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to his Houſe, not into his Soul; and he makes uſe o 
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and yet he ſpins out his own, as far as it will go, Th; 
Thing is this, He does not contemn Temporary Bl: 
fings, ſo as to refuſe, or drive them away; but if the 
come, they are Welcome ; if not, he'll never break 
his Heart for the Want of them: He takes them in. 


them, only as Matter for his Virtue te work upon, 
There is no doubt but a Wiſe Man may ſhew himſelf 
better in Riches, than in Poverty: That is to ſay, hi, 
Temperance, his Liberality, his Magnificence, Pro- 
vidence, and Prudence, will be more Conſpicuou, 
He will be a Wiſe Man ſtill, if he ſhould want a Leg 
or an Arm; but yet he had rather be Perfect. He i; 

leas'd with Wealth, as he would be at Sea, with: 
Fair Wind; or with a Glance of the warm Sun, in: 
Freſty Morning: So that the things which we cal 
indifferent, - are not yet without their Value: and 
ſome greater than others. But, with this Difference, 
betwixt the Philoſophers and the Common People, 
Riches are the Servants of the One, and the Maſters 
of the other. From the one, if they depart, they 
carry away nothing but Themſelves ; but from the 
other, they take away the very Heart, and Peace of 
the Poſſeſſor along with them. It is true, that if! 
migfit have my Choice, I would have Health, and 
Strength; and yet if I come to be viſited with Pain, 
er Sickneſs, I will endeavour ts Improve them to my 
Advantage, by making a Righteous Judgment of 
them; as I ought te do of all the Appointments of 
Providence. $0 that as they are not Good in them: 
ſelves, neither are they Evil; but Matter of Exerciſe 
for our Virtues; of Temperance, on the ene Hand, 
and of Refignation, on the other. 
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0f Impertinent STUDIES, and Impertinent MEN. PHI- 
| LOSOPHERS the beſt Companions, 


E that duly confiders the Buſineſs of Life and 
Death, will find, that he has little Time to 
ſpare from that Study : And yet how we trifle away 
our Hours upon Impertinent Niceties and Cavils ! 
Will Plato's imaginary Ideas make mean Honeſt Man? 
There's neither Certainty in them, nor Subſtance. 4 
Mouſe is a Syllable ; but a Syllable does not eat Cheeſe : there- 
fore a Mouſe does not eat Cheeſe, Oh! theſe Childiſh 
Follies ! Is it for this that we ſpend our Blood, and 
dur good Humour, and grow Grey in our Cloſets? 
We are a jeſting, when we ſhould be helping the Mi- 
ſerable; as well our ſelves as others. There's no 
ſporting with Men in Diſtreſs. The Felicity of Man- 
kind depends upon the Counſel of Philoſophers. Let 
us rather conſider what Nature has made Superfluous, 
and what Neceflary : Hew Eaſie our Conditions are, 
| and how Delicious that Life, which is govern'd by 
Reaſon, rather than Opinion. There are Imperti- 
nent Studies, as well as Impertinent Men. Didymas 
the Grammarian wrote 40d Beoks ; wherein he is 
much concern'd to diſcover where Homer was Born; 
Who was Zneas's true Mother; and whether Anacre- 
en was the greater Whoremaſter, or Drunkard: With 
other Fopperies, that a Mau would labour to Forget, 
if he Knew them. Is it not an Important Queſtion, 
which of the Two was Firſt, the Mallet, or the Tongs? 
Some People are extreamly Inquiſitive, to know how 
many Oars Ulyſes had: Which was firſt written, the 
lliads, or the Odyſſes; or if they were both done by 
the ſame Hand. A Man is never a Jot the more 
7 Learned for this Curioſity, but much the more Trouble- 
; ſome, Am Jever the more Juſt, the more Moderate, 
| Valiant, 
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Valiant, or Liberal, for knowing, that Carius Denis. 
tas was the firſt that carry'd Elephants in Triumph: 
Teach me my Duty to Providence, to my Net), 
bour, and to my ſelf: To Diſpute, with Socra'es ; to 
Doubt, with Carneades ; to ſet up my Reft, with 7; 
curus; to maſter. my Appetites, with the Stoicks, and 
to Renounce the World, with the Cynick. What 
deal of Buſineſs there is, Firſt, to wks Homer 2 Phi. 
loſopher; and Secondly, in what Claſis to Range him 
One will have him to be a Stoick, a Friend, to Virtue, 
and an Enemy to Pleaſure ; preferring Honeſty even 
to Immortality it ſelf: Another makes him an Zi» 
rean; one that loves his Quiet, and to ſpend his Time! 
in Good Company: Some are Poſitive in it, that he 
was a Dn ; and others, that he was a Sceptic. 
But it is clear, that in being all theſe things, he uu 
not any one of them. Thele divided Opinions do not 
at all hinder us from agreeing upon the Main, That 
he was a Wiſe Man, Let us therefore apply our 
ſelves to thoſe things that made him ſo, and e'en let 
the Reſt alone. 1 
It was a pleaſant Humour of Calvicius Sabinus 1 
Rich Man, and one that manag'd a very Good For: 
tune with a very I] Grace. He had neither Wit, 
nor Memory; but would fain paſs for a Learned an, 
and fo took ſeveral into his Family; and whatſoever 
they knew, he aſſum'd to himſelf. There are a ſort 
of People, that are never well, but at 'Theatres, Spec: 
tacles, and Publick Places; Men of Buſineſs, but it 
is omy in their Faces; for they wander up and down 
without any Defign ; like Piſmires, Eager, and Emp 
ty 5 and every thing they do, is only as it happens. 
his is an Humour, which a Man may call a kind of 
Reſtleſs Lazineſs. Others you ſhall have, that are 4 
perpetually in Haſte, as they were crying Fre, ot vo 
running for a Midwife ;z and all this Hurry, perhaps, MW mil 
only to ſalute ſome Bedy, that had no Mind to take WW ma; 
Notice of them; or ſome ſuch trivial n, s to 
| Int, 
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Night, when they come home tired and weary, aſk 
them Why they went out ? Where they have been ? 
And, What they have dene? Tis a very ſlender Ac- 


count they are able to give you; and yet the next 
Day they take the ſame Faunt over again: This is a 


kind of Phantaſtical Induſtry, a great deal of Pains 550 
taken to no purpoſe at all: Twenty Viſits made, and 


no Body at home, (they themſelves leaſt of all:) 


They that have this Vice, are commonly Harkeners, 


Tale-bearers, News-Mongers, Medlers in other Peo- 
ples Aﬀairs, and Curious after Secrets, which a Man 
can neither ſafely Hear, nor Report. Theſe Men of 
Idle Employment, that run up and down, eternally 
vexing others, and themſelves too; that thruſt them- 
ſelves into all Companies ; What do they get by't ? 
One Man's aſleep, another at Supper, a Third in 
Company, a Fourth in Haſte, a Fifth gives them the 
Slip: And when their Folly has gone, the Round, 
they cloſe up the Day with Shame, and Repentance. 
Whereas Zeno, Pythagoras, Democritus, Ariſtotle, Theo- 
phraſftus, and all the Patrons of Philoſophy, and Vartue ; 
they are always at Leiſure, and in Good Humour; 
Familiar, Profitable; a Man never comes away emp- 
ty handed from them ; but, full of Comfort, and 
Satisfaction; they make all Paſt Ages Preſent to us; 
or Us, their Contemporaries. The Doors of theſe 
Men are open Night, and Day; and in their Conver- 
ſation there's neither Danger, Treachery, nor Ex- 
_ but we are the Wiſer, the Happier, ag the 
icher for it. How bleſſedly does a Man 7% his 
time in this Company, where he may adviſe, in all 
the Difficulties of Life ? Here's Counſel, without Re- 
pouch ; and Praiſe, without Flattery. We cannot 
ethe Chuſers of our own Parents, but of our Friends 
we may; and adopt our ſelves into theſe Noble Fa- 
milies. This is the way of making Mortality, in a 
manner, to be Immortal: The Time paſt, we make : 
to be our own, by Remembrance; t 5 
23 
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Uſe; and the future, by Providence, and Foreſight. 
That only may properly be ſaid to be the Long Lite, 
that draws all Ages into one; and that a ſhort one, 
that forgets the Paſt, neglects the Preſent, and is Sol. 
licitous for the'I'ime to come. But it is not yet (uf. 
ficient to know what Plato or Zen ſaid, anlef we 
make it all our own by Habit, and Practice, and lm. 
prove both tho World, and our ſelves, by an Exam- 
ple of Life anſwerable to their Preepts, 
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Againſt Singalavity of MA NNIEKS, and Brnaviork, 


T is the Humour of many People, to be fingular 
in their Dreſs, and Manner of Life; only to the 
End that they may be taken Notice of. 'Their Cloaths, 
for ſdoth, mult be Courſe, and Slovenly; their Heads 
and Beards neglected; their Lodgings vpon the 
Ground, and they live in an open Deftance of Mo— 
ney. What is all this, upon the Whole Matter, but 
an Ambitious Vanity, that has crept in at the Back. 
Door ? A Wiſe Man will keep himſelfclear of all theſe 
Foollerics, without diſturbing Publick Cuſtoms, or 
making himſelt a Gazing ſtock to the People. But, 
Will this {ecure him, think you? I can no more war- 
rant it, than that a Temperate Man ſhall have hes 
Health : But it hap Probable that it may, A Fi: 
) 


loſepher has enauy o to Rand right in the World, 
let him be never fo modeſt : And his Out-fide {hall 
be (till like that ef other People, let them be never 
fo Unlike within». His Garments ſhall be neither 
Rich, nor Sordid. No matter for Arms, Matto's, 
and other Curiofities upon his Plate: But he ſhall 
not yet make ita Matter of Conſcience, to have no 
Plate at all, He that likes an Earthen Veſſel as well 
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aht. s a Silver, has not a greater Mind than he that uſes 
te, Plate, and reckons it as Dirt. It is our Duty to live 
one, Wl Better than the Common People, but not in Oppoſi- 
Sol-. tion to them; as if Philoſophy were a Faction; for by 
ſul. ſo doing, inſtead of Reforming, and Gaining upon 
we Wl them, we drive them away; and when they find it 
Im. anreaſonable to imitate us in all things, they will 
am- follow us in nothing. Our Bufineſs mult be to live 
according to Nature, and to own the Senſe of Out- 
ward things with other People: Not to torment the 
M321 Body; and, with Exclamations againſt that which is 
Sweet, and Cleanly, to delight in Naſtinoſs; and to 
uſe, not only a Courſe, but a Sluttiſh and Offenſive 
Diet. Wiſdom preaches 'I'emperance, not Mortifi— 
cation; and a Man may be a very Good Husband, 
without being a Sloven. He that ſteers a Middle 
Courle, betwixt Virtue and Popularity ; that is to 
ſay, betwixt Good Manners, and Dil:catin; ſhall 
gain both Approbation, and Reverence. But, what 
ita Man governs himſelf in his Cloaths, in his Diet, 
in his Exercies, as he ought to do? It is not that his 
Garments, his Meat, and Drink, or his Walking, are 
things ſimply Good ; but it is the Tenor of a Man's 
Life z and the Conformity of it to Nature, and Right 
Reaſon, Philoſophy obliges us to Humanity, Society, 
and the Ordinary Ule of External things. It is not a 
| thing to pleaſure the People with, or to entertain an 
Idle Hour; but a Study fer the Forming of the Mind, 
and the Guidance of Human Life. Anda Wiſe Man 
ſhould allo Live as he Diſcourſes, and in all Points 
| be like himſelf ; and in the firſt Place, ſot a Value 


— 
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hall upon himſelf, before he can 3 to become Valu- 
70 able to others. As well our God Deeds, as our Evil, 
ther 


come Home to us at laſt ; he that is Charitable, makes 
others ſo by his Example, and finds the Comfort of 
that Charity when he wants it himſelf, He that is 
Cruel, ſeldom finds Mercy. *Tis a hard Matter for 
Man to be both Popular, and Virtuous; for he "ny 
be 
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be like the People that would oblige them: And the 
Kindneſs of Diſhoneſt Men is not to be acquir'd by 
Honeſt Means. He lives by Reaſon, not by Cuſtom: 
he ſhuns the very Converſation of the Intemperate, 
and Ambitious. He knows the Danger of Great Ex. 
amples of Wickedneſs, and that Publick Errors im- 
poſe upon the World, under the Authority of Pre- 
ſidents; for they take for Granted, that they are 
never out of the Way, ſo long as they keep the Road. 
We are beſet with Dangers ; and therefore a Wi: 
Man ſhould have his Virtues in continual Reœadinet' 
to Encounter them. Whether Poverty, Loſs of 
Friends, Pains, Sickneſs, or the like; He ſtill main- 
tains his Poſt : Whereas a Fool is ſurpriz'd at every 
thing, and afraid of his very Succours : Either he 
makes no Reſiſtance at all, or elſe he does it by Hal. 
ves. He will neither take Advice from others, nor 
look to himſelf : He reckons upon Philoſophy, as a 
thing nor worth his Time: and if he can but get the 
Reputation of a Good Man among the Common Peo- 
ple, he takes no farther Care, but accounts that he 
has done his Duty. 


SSS TSS SSS SS S S IRE TG 
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The Bleſſings of a VicorRous MinD, i a DEAD 
Bop y; with ſome Pertinent Refleftions of SENECA 1b 
on his Own Ape. 


W HEN I call Claranus my School-fellow, I 
need not ſay any thing more of his Age, hav: 
ing told you, that he and I were Contemporaries, You 
would not imagine, how Green, and Vigorous his 
Mind ts, and the perpetual Conflict that it has with 
his Body. They were Naturally Il{-matcht ; unlels 
to ſhew, that a Generous Spirit may®e lodg'd under 
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the Many Shape. He has ſurmounted all Difficulties 
1 by and, from the Contempt of himſelf, is advanc'd to 
the Contempt of all things elſe. When I conſider 
rate, MW him well, merhinks his Body appears to me as fair 
Ex- MW: his Mind. If Nature could have brought the Soul 
im. MW Naked into the World, perhaps ſhe would have done 
Pre- Mit: But yet ſhe does a greater thing, in Exalting that 
are MW Soul above all Impediments of rhe Fleſh. It is a 
ad, MWorear Happineſs, to preſerve the Force of the Mind, 
Wiſe Win the Decay of the Body ; and to ſee the Loſs of Ap- 
inet; petite more than Requited with the Love of Virtue. 
s of But, whether I owe this Comfort to my Age, or to 
in- Nſaom, is the Queſtion. And whether, if I could 
very {W:ny longer, I would not ſtill do the ſame things over 
r he again, which I ought not to do. If Age had no other 
Hal- Pleaſure than this, that it neither cares for any thing, 
nor nor ſtands in need of any thing; it were a great one 
25 2 to me, to have left all my Painful and Troubleſome 
the MLuſts behind me. But, *Tis uneaſie, you'll ſay, to be 
Peo- Malways in Fear of Death. As if That Apprehenfion did 
t he Moot Concern a Young Man as well as an Old; or that 

Death only call'd us, according to our Years. I am 

however beholden to my Old Age, that has now con- 
fad me to my Bed; and put me out of Condition 
Pof dive thoſe things any longer, which 1 ſhould rot 
do, The leſs my Mind has to do with my Body, the 
Better: And if Age puts an End to my, Deſires, and 
does the Bufineſs of Virtue, there can be no Cauſe of 
Complaint ; nor can there be any Gentler End, than 
to melt away in a kind of Diſſolution. Where Fire 
meets with Oppoſition, and Matter to work upon, it 
is furious, and rages ; but where it finds no Fuel, as 
in Old Age, it goes out quietly, for want of Nouriſh- 
ment, Nor is the Body the Settled Habitation of 
the Mind ; but a Temporary Lodging, which we are 
to leave whenſoever the Maſter of the Houſe pleaſes. 
Neither does the Soul, when it has left the Body, any 
more care what becomes of the Carcaſs, and the 7 

vera 
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veral Parts of it, than a Man does for the Shaving, 
of his Beard under the Hand of the Barber, There ig 
not any thing that expoſes a Man to more Vexation, 
and Reproach, than the overmuch Love of the Body: 
For Senſe neither looks forward, nor backward, hut 
only upon the preſent: Nor does it judge of Good, 
or Evil; or Foreſce Conſequences, which give a Con- 
nexion to the Order, and Series of Things, and tg 
the Unity of Life. Not but that every Man has Na. 
turally a Love for his own Carcaſs, as Poor People 
love even their own Beggerly Cottages, they are Old 
Acquaintances, and loth to part: And I am notagainſt 
the Indulging of it neither; provided that I make not 
my ſelf à Slave to it; for he that ſerves it, has many 
Mafters. Beſide that, we are in continual Diſorder: 
One while with Gripes, Pain in the Head, 'Tooth- 
Ach, Gout, Stone, Defluxions ; ſome time with e 
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much Blood, other while with too little: And yet this x1 hi 
Frail, and Putrid Carcaſs of ours, values it ſelf ast on of 
it were Immortal. We put no Bounds to our Hopes, riety 


our Avarice, our Ambition. The ſame Man is Vati- 
vu to Day, and Cato to Morrow: This Hour 2 2 Go, 
Luxurious as Apicivs, and the next as Temperate 2s fiſhes 
Tubero : Now, for a Miftreſs ; by and by fora Wife: I be:? 
Imperious this Hour ; Servile he Next: Thritty, oles 
and Prodigal: Laborions, and Voluptuous by Furs, rie! 
But {till the Goods, or Ills of the Body, do but Con- Fige 
cern the Body (which is Peeviſh, Sour, and Anxious) 
without any Effect upon a Well compos'd Mind. IH ee; 
was the other Day at my Vilz, and Complaining of 
my Charge of Repairs: My Bayliff told me, Tas 
none of. his Fault; for the Houſe was Old, and he had much cus 
ado to hee) it from falling upon bis Head, (Well, thought ſoo 
I) And what am [ my ſelf then, that ſx the layino of {hs pa: 
firſt Stone? In the Gardens, I found the Trees as m 
of Order, the Boughs Knotted, and Wither d, 
anU cheir Bodies over run with Moſs, This wor! nt 
bade been, (ſaid 1) if you had Trexched them, and V. 
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r d them, as you ſhould have done, By my Soul, Maſter, 
(lays the poor Fellow) I have done what I could: But 
alas ! they are all Dotards, and Spent. What am [ then 
(thought I to my ſelf) that planted all theſe Trees with 
ny own Hands? And then I come to bethink my ſelf, 
that Age it ſelf is not yet without its Pleaſures, if wo 
lid but know how to uſe them; and that the beſt 
Morſel is reſerv'd for the Laſt: Or at worſt, it is E- 
quivalent to the Enjoying of Pleaſures, not to ſtand in 
need of any. It is but Yeſterday, methinks, that 1 
went to School. But time goes faſter with an Old 
Man, than with a Young: Perhaps becauſe he Rec- 
kons more upon it. There is hardly any Man fo Old, 
but he may m_ for one Day more yet; and the 
Longeſt Life is but a Multiplication of Days, nay, of 
Hours, nay, of Moments. Our Fate is ſet, and the Firſt 
Breath we draw is but the Firſt Step towurds our Laſt. 
One Cauſe depends upon another; and the Courſe of 
all things, Publick, and Private, is only a long Connexi- 
on of Providential Appointments. There is great Va- 
riety in our Lives; but all tends to the ſame Iflue. 
Nature may uſe her own Bodies as ſhe pleaſes: but 
a Good Man has this Conſolation, that nothing Pe- 
riſhes that he can call his Own. What Aſzft be, Shall 
be; and that which is a Neceſſity to him that ſtrug- 
oles, is little more than Choice to him that is Willing. 
'Tis Bitter, to be Forc'd to any thing; but things are 
Eaſie, when they are Comply'd with, 
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Cusrom is a Great Matter, either in Good, oy Ill. | We 
ſhould check our Paſſions Betimes, Involuntary Motions 
are INVINCIBLE. 55 


T HERE is nothing ſo Hard, but Cuſtom makes 
it Eaſie to us. There are ſome, that never 
Laugh'd; 


| Loſsofa Friend ; to be mov'd at the Senſe of a Good, 


. 
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Laugh'd; others, that Wholly abſtain from Wine, 
and Women, and almoſt from Sleep. Much uſe of: 
Coach makes us loſe the Benefit of our Legs: 80 
that we muſt be Infirm to be in the Faſhion ; and, at 
laſt, loſe the very Faculty of Walking, by Diſ-ufing 
it. Some are ſo Plung'd in Pleaſures, that they can. 


t out a; 
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not live without them. And, in This, they are moſ a tha 

_ Miſerable; that what was, at Firf, but Superfiuons, is Princip! 
Now become Neceſſary. But their Infelicity ſeems to elves; 


be then Conſummate, and Incurable, when Senſuzli- 
ty has laid held of the Judgment; and Wickedneſ, 
is become a Habit. Nay, ſome there are, that both 
Hate, and perſecute Virtue ; and that's the laſt Ad 
of Deſperatien. It is much Eaſier to check our Pa- 
fions in the Be 2 than to ſtop them in theit 
Courſe: For, if Reaſon could not hinder us at firſt, 
they will go on in Deſpite of us. The Sticks will not 
allow a Wiſe Man to have any Paſſions at all. The 
Peripateticks temper them; but that Mediocrity i 
altogether Falſe, and Unprofitable. And 'tis all one, 
as if they ſaid, That we may be a Little Mad, or 1 
Little Sick, If we give any ſort of Allowance to Sor- 
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row, Fear, Defires, Perturbations, it will not be in Weurrilo 
our Power to reſtrain them. They are fed from A. he fig] 
broad, and will encreaſe with their Cauſes. And if Wetory o 
we yield never ſo little to them, the leaſt Diſorder Wing of 


works upon the Whole Body. It is not my purpose 
all this while, wholly to take away any thing, thatis 
either Neceſſary, Beneficial, or Delightful to Hu 
man Life; but, to take That away, which may be 
Vicious in it. When I forbid you to Deſire any thing, 
I am yet content, that you may be willing to have it. 
So that I permit you the ſame things: And tholz 
very Pleaſures will have a better Reliſh too, when 
they are enjoy'd without Anxiety ; and when you 
came to Command thoſe Appetites, which before yu 
ſerv'd. *Tis Natural, you'll ſay, to weep for ths 
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xr 111 Report, and to be ſad in Ad verſity. All this 
[ll grant you ; and there is no Vice, but ſomething 
my be ſaid for't. At Firſt, *tis Tractable and Mo- 
leſt ; but if we give it Entrance, we ſhall hardly get 
tout again. As it goes on, it gathers Strength, and 
becomes quickly Ungovernable. It cannot be deny'd, 
ut that all Affections flow from a Kind of Natural 
principle; and that it is our Duty to take Care of our 
elves; But then it is our Duty alſo, not to be over 
indulgent. Nature has mingled Pleaſures, even with 
hings moſt 8 not that we ſhould value 
hem for their own ſa 


kes, but to make thoſe things 
hich we cannot live without, to be more Accepta- 


le to us. If we Eſteem the Pleaſure for it ſelf, it 
urns to Luxury; It is not the Bufineſs of Nature to 
Raiſe Hunger, or Thirſt, but to Extinguiſh them. 


As there are ſome Natural Frailties, that by Care, 
nd Induſtry, may be Overcome; ſo there are others, 


hat are Invincible: As for a Man that values not his 
wn Blood, to Swoon at the Sight of another Man's. 
nvoluntary Motions are Inſuperable, and Inevitable 


5 the ſtaring of the Hair at Ill News; bluſhing at a 


currilous Diſcourſe ; ſwimming of the Head upon 
he fight of a Precipice, Sc. Who can Read the 
tory of Clodius's Expelling Cicero, and Anthony's Kil - 
ing of him, the Cruelties of Marius, and the Pro- 


riptions of Hylla, without being mov'd at it? The 
ound of a Trumpet, the Picture of any thing that is 
orrid, the SpeCtacle of an Execution, firikes the 
lind, and works upon the Imagination. Some Peo- 
le are ſtrangely ſubject to Sweat, to 'Tremble, to 
tammer ; their very Teeth will Chatter in their 
eads, and their Lips Quiver ; and eſpecially in 
ublick Aſſemblies. Theſe are Natural Infirmities 
nd it is not all the Reſolution in the World, that 
never Maſter them. Some Redden when they are 
nery ; Sylla was one of thoſe ; and when the Blood 
luſh'd into his Face, you might be ſure he had 7a 
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lice in his Heart. Pompey, on the other ſide, (chat 
hardly ever ſpake in Publick without a Bluſh) had ; 
wonderful Sweetneſs of Nature; and it did exceed. 
ingly well with him. Your Comedians will repreſent 
Fear, Sadneſs, Anger, and the like ; but when they 
come to a Baſhful Modeſty, though they'll give you 
Humbleneſs of Looks, Softneſs o . and down- 
caſt Eyes, to the very Life, yet they can never come 
to expreſs a Bluſh ; for it is a thing neither to be 
commanded, nor hindred ; but it comes and goes of 
its own Accord, The Courſe of Nature is Smooth, 
and Eaſie; but when we come to Croſs it, we ftriye 
againſt the Stream. It is not for one Man to AQ + 
nother Man's Part. For Nature will quickly Retury, 
and take off the Maſk, There is a kind of Sacred lu. 
ſtinct that moves us. Even the worſt, hare a Senſe 
of Virtue, We are not ſo much Ignorant, as Cute 
leſs. Whence comes it, that Grazing Beaſts diſtin- 
guiſh Salutary Plants from Deadly? A Chicken it 
afraid of a Kite; and not of a Gooſe, er a Peacock, 
which is much Bigger: A Bird, of a Cat, and not of 
a Dog. This is Impulſe, and not Experiment, The 
Cells of Bees, and the Webs of Spiders, are not tobe 
imitated by Art, but it is Nature that Teacher 
them. The Stage-Player has his Actions, and Gel- 
tures in Readineſs ; but This is only an Improre- 
ment by Art, of what Nature teaches them ; who 
is never at a Loſs for the Uſe of her ſelf. We come 
into the World with This Knowledge; and we hare 
it by a Natural Inftitution ; which 1s no ether, than 

Waters) Logick, We brought the Seeds of Wiſdom 
it ſelf. There is the Goodneſs of God, and That of 
Man; The One is Immortal, the Other Mortal; N.. 
ture pertects the One, and Study the Other. 
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EFPIS T. XI. 


We are Divided in our Selves ; and Conſound Goon 
and EVIL. 


T is no wonder that Men are generally very much 
Unſatisfied with the World; when there's not 
one Man of a Thouſand that agrees with himſelt; 
and that's the Root of our Miſery ; only we are will- 
ing to charge our own Vices, upon the Malignity ot 
Fortune. Either we are Puffed up with Pride, Rack'd 
with Defires, Diſſolv'd in Pleaſures, or Blaſted with 
Cares; and, which perfects our Unhappineſs, we are 
never alone, but in perpetual 7 and Contro- 
verſis with our Luſts. We are ſtartled at all Acci- 
dents, We Boggle at our own Shadows, and Fright 
one another. Lucretius ſays, That we are as much afraid 
in the Light, as Children in the Dark ; but, I ſay, That 
we are altogether in Darkneſs, <vithout any Light at all; 
and we run on blind-fold, without ſo much as Groping out 
our Way; which Raſbneſi in the Dark, is the worſt ſort of 
Madneſs, He that is in his Way, is in hope of com- 
ing to his Journey's End; but Error is Endleſs. Let 
every Man therefere Examine his Deſires, whether 
they be according to rectify'd Nature, or not. That 
Man's Mind ean never be Right, whoſe Actions Dil- 
agree, We muſt not live by Chance; for there can 
bo no Virtue without Deliberation, and Ele@ion, 
And, where we cannot be Certain, let us follow that 
which is moſt Hopeful, and Probable. Faith, Ju- 
ſtice, Piety, Fortitude, Prudence, are Venerable, and 
the Poſſeſſions only of Good Men; but, a Plentitul 
Eſtate, a Brawny Arm, and a Firm Body, are many 
times the Portion of the Wicked. The Perfection of 
— Human Nature, is that State, which ſupports it ſelf, 
and ſo is out of the Fear of Falling. It is a great 
8 J. Weakneſs for a Man to value himſelf upon'tny thing, 
3 where- 
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wherein he ſhall be out-done by Fools, and Beaſts 
We are to confider Health, Strength, Beauty, and o. 
ther Advantages of that Kind, only as Adventitiy; 
Comforts: We may preſerve them with Care, pro- 
vided that we be always ready to quit them, with. 
out Trouble. There is a Pleaſure in Wickedneſs, 28 
well as in Virtue, and there are thoſe that take 3 
Glory in it too; wherefore our Fore-fathers pre. 
ſcrib'd us the beſt Life, and not the moſt Plentiful; 
and allow'd us Pleaſure for a Companion, but not for 
a Guide. We do many times take the Inſtrument 
of Happineſs, for the Happineſs it ſelf ; and reſt upon 

thoſe ee that are but in the way to't. That 
Man only lives Compos'd, who thinks of every thing 
that may happen, before he feels it. But this is not 
yet to adviſe, either 1 or Indifference; for! 
would avoid any thing that may, hurt me, where! 
may honourably do it. But yet I would confider the 


[= worſt of things before hand. Examine the Hope, 


and the Fear; and, where things are uncertain, fa 
vour your ſelf, and believe That which you had ta- 
ther ſhould come to paſs. There are not many Yen 
that know their own Minds, but in the very Inſtant 
of Willing any thing. We are for one thing to Day, 
another thing to Morrow; ſo that we Live and Die, 
without coming to any Reſolution : Still ſeeking that 
elſewhere, which we may give our Selves; That is 
to ſay, a Good Mind. And, in truth, we do perſuade 
our Res That in ſeveral Caſes, we do Deſire the 
thing which effectually we do not Deſire. And all 
This, for want of Laying down ſome Certain Princi- 

les, to make- 20 gment Inflexible, and Steady, 
When we do any Evil, it is either for Fear of a great 
er Evil, or in Hope of ſuch a Good, as may more 
than Ballance that Evil. So that we are here Di 
ſtrated betwixt the Duty of Finiſhing our Purpol:, 
and the Fear of Miſchief. and Danger. This Infir 


mity muft be Diſcharg'd, In the Purſuit of Plez 
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ſures, we ſhould take Notice that there are not only 
c-nſual, but Sad Pleaſures alſo, which Tranſport 
the Mind with Adoration, (though they do not 'Tic- 
kle the Senſes) give us a Veneration for thoſe Vir- 
tues that . themſelves in Sweat, and Blood, 
All true Goods hold an Affinity and Friendſhip one 
with another ; and they are Equal ; but Falſe Ones 
have in them much of Vanity ; they are large, and 
ſpecious to the Eye; but upon Examination, they 
want Weight, Now, though Virtues are all Alike, 
they may yet be diftinguiſhed into Deſirable, and 
Admirable 3 Virtues of Patience, and of Delight: 
But, in the Matter of Common Accidents, there is 
not any thing which is truly worthy, either of our 
Joy, or of our Fear. For Reaſon is Immoveable; 
does not Serve, but Command our Senſes, What is 
Pleaſure, but a Low, and Brutiſh thing ? Glory is 
Vain, and Volatile; Poverty only hard to him that 
does not Refiſt it; Superſtition is a Frantick Error, 
that Fears where it ſhould Love; and Rudely Inva- 
des where it ſhould Reverentially Worſhip. Death 
it ſelf is no Evil at all, but the Common Benefit, and 
Right of Nature. There is a great Difference, ber 
twixt thoſe things which are Good in Common NR 
nion, and thoſe which are ſo. in Truth and Effect: 
The Former have the Name of Good Things, but 
not the Propriety : They may befal us, but they do 
not {tick to us; And they may be taken away with- 
out either Pain to us, or Diminution. We may uſe 
them, but not truſt in them; For, they are only De- 
poſited; and, they muſt, and will forſake us. The 
only Treaſure is That, which Fortune has no Power 
over: And the Greater it is, the leſs Envy it carries 
along with it. Let our Vices die before us, and let 
us Diſcharge our ſel ves of our Dear-bought Pleaſures, 
that hurt us, as well Paſt, as to come; for they are 
follow'd with Repentance, as well as our Sins, 
There's neither Subſtance in them, nor Truth; for 
WE 5 a Man 
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a Man can never be weary of Truth; but there's , 


Satiety in Error. The Former is always the ſame 
but the Latter is Various; and if a Man looks neat 
it, he may ſee through it. Befide that, the Poſſe. 
ons of a Wiſe Man are Maintain'd with Eaſe. He 
has no need of Ambaſſadors, Armies, and Caltle: . 
but, like God himſelf, he does his Bufineſs without 
either Noiſe, or Tumult. Nay, there is ſomething 
ſo Venerable, and Sacred in Virtue, that if we do 
but meet with any thing like it, the very Counterfeit 
pleaſes us. By the help of Philoſophy the Soul pive 
the ſlip to the Body, and Refreſhes it ſelf in Hes. 
ven. Pleaſures, at beſt, are ſhort-liv'd ; but the De. 
lights of Virtue are Secure, and Perpetual. Only we 
muſt Watch, Labour and Attend it our ſelves, For 
"tis a Buſineſs, not to be done by a Deputy. Nor is 
it properly a Virtue, to be a little better than the 
Worſt, Will any Man boaſt of his Eyes, becauſe 
they tell him that the Sun ſhines? Neither is he pre- 
ſently a Good Man, that thinks Ill of the Bad. For 
Wicked Men do That too; and 'tis perhaps the 
Greateſt Puniſhment of Sin, the Diſpleaſure that it 
gives to the Author of it. The ſaddeſt Caſe of all is, 
when we become Enamour'd of our Ruin, and make 
Wickedneſs our Study; when Vice has got a Reputz- 
tion; and when the Difſolute have loft the only 
Good Thing they had in their Exceſſos, the Shame 
of Offending. And yet the Lewdeſt Part of our Cor- 
ruptions, is in Private; which, if any body had 
look'd on, we ſhould never have Committed. Where 
fore, let us bear in our Minds the Idea of ſome great 
Perſon, fer whom we have an Awful Reſpect; and 


his Authority will even Conſecrate the very Secret of 


our Souls: and make us not enly mend our Manners, 
and purifie our very Thoughts ; but in good time 
render us Exemplary to others, and Venerable toour 
ſelves. If Scipio, or Lelius were but in our Eye, we 


ſhould not dare to Tranſgreſs. Why do we not make 
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our ſelves then ſuch Perſons, as in whoſe Preſence we 
dare not offend ? 


8222282288228 2888888882888 
E P 1.8 T. XII. 


e are mov d at the NovEEtTY of Things, for want of un- 
derſtanding the REASON of them, 


T5 Whole Subject of Natural Philoſophy, falls 
under theſe Three Heads; the Heavens, the 
Air, and the Earth. The firſt treats of the Nature 
of the Stars; their Form, and Magnitude: the Sub- 
ſtance of the Heavens; whether Solid, or not, and 
whether they move of Themſelves, or be mov'd by 
my thing Elſe; whether the Stars be below them, 
or fix d in their Orbs: In what manner the Sun divi- 
des the Seaſons of the Year; and the like. The Se- 
cond Part enquires into the Reaſon of 'Things betwixt 
the Heavens and the Earth; as Clouds, Rain, Snow, 
Thunder, and whatſoever the Air either Does, or 
Suffers, The Third handles Matters that have a re- 
zard to the Earth; as the Difference of Soils, Mine- 
rals, Metals, Plants, Groves, c. But theſs are Conſi- 
derations aubolly foreign to our Purpoſe, in the Nature of 
them : though they may be of very Proper, and Pertinent Ap- 
plication, There is not any Man ſo Brutal, and ſo 
Groveling-upon the Earth, but his Soul is rouz'd, and 
carry'd up to higher Matters, and Thoughts, upon 
the Appearance of any New Light: from Heaven. 
What: can be more worthy of Admiration, than the 
Sun, and the Stars in their Courſes, and Glory? and 
yet ſo Nel as Nature goes en in her ordinary way, 
there's no body takes Notice of them: But when any 
thing falls out beyond Expectation, and Cuſtom, 
what a Gazing, Pointing, and Queſtioning is there 
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preſently about it! The People gather together and 
are at their Wits End; not ſo much at the Impor— 
tance of the Matter, as at the Novelty. Every Me. 
teor ſets People agog to know the Meaning of it, and 
what it portends ; and whether it be a Star or a Pro- 
digy: So that it is worth the while to enquire into the 
Nature and Philoſophy of theſe Lights, (though 7: 
the Buſineſs of this Place) that by diſcovering the Rea. 
n, we may overcome the Apprehenfion of them, 
There are many things which we know to be, and 
yet we know nothing at all of what they are. It i: 
not the Mind that moves us, and reſtrains us? But, 
What that ruling Power is, we do no more under- 
ftand, than we ** Where it is. One will have it 
to be a Spirit: Another will have it to be a Divine 
Power: Some only a Subtile Air: Others an Incor- 
oreal Being : Ka ſome again will have it to be only 
lood, and Heat. Nay, ſo far is the Mind from a 
perfect Underſtanding of other things, that it is ſtill 
in ſearch of it ſelf. It is not long fince we came to 
find out the Cauſes of Eclipſes : And farther Expeti- 
ence will bring more things to Light, which are a: 
yet in the Dark; But, one Age is not ſufficient for 
ſo many Diſcoveries. It muſt be the werk of Suc- 
ce ſſions, and Poſterity ; and the time will come, when 
we ſhall wonder, that Mankind ſhould be fo long ig- 
norant of things, that lay ſo Open, and fo eaſie to be 
made Known. Truth is offer'd to all ; but we muſt 
et content our ſelves with what's already found; and 
| a ſome Truths to be retriev'd by After- Ages, 
The exact Truth of Things is only known to God; 
but it is yet Lawful for us to Enquire, and to Con- 
jecture, though not with too much Confidence: Nor 
yet altogether without Hope. In the Firſt Place how- 
ever, Let us learn things Neceflary : and if we have 
any time to ſpare, we may apply it to Superfluities. 
hy do we trouble our ſelves about things which 
pollibly na happen, and peradyenture 2? Let Go 
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and rather provide againſt thoſe Dangers that watch us, 
1Por- Wl 2nd lye in wait for us. To ſuffer Shipwreck, or to 
Me. be Cruſh'd with the Ruin of a Houſe ; theſe are Great 
„and Misfortunes, but they ſeldom happen. The —_— 
Pro- and the Hourly Danger that threatens Human Life, 
othe MW is from one Man to another. Other Calamities do 
ret commonly give us ſome dd aa ry The Smoak gives 
us notice of a Fire; the Clouds bid us provide for a 

nem. Storm; but Human Malice has no Prognoſtick ; and 
and the Nearer it is, the Fairer it looks. There is no 
[tis W Truſt to the Countenance; we carry the Shapes of 
But, W Men, and the Hearts of Beaſts. Nay, we are worle 
der- than Beaſts ; for a Beaſt has only no Reaſon at all; 
ve it WF but the other is perverted, and turns his Reaſon to 
vine his Miſchief. Befide that, all the Hurt which they 
cor. do, is out of Fear, or Hunger; but Man takes De- 
only WW light in Deſtroying his own Kind. From the Danger 
ma ve are in from Men, we may conſider our Duty to 
ſtill Them: and take Care that we neither Do, nor Sut- 


— — 


© t0 WW fer Wrong. It is but Human, to be Troubled at the 
per. Misfortunes of another, and to Rejoice at his Proſpe- 


e 32 WF rity. And, it is likewiſe prudent, to bethink our 


for W ſelves what we are to do, and what we are to avoid; 
Suc- by which Means we may keep our ſelves from being 
hen either Harm'd, or Deceiv'd. The things that moſt 
1g rovoke one Man to do Hurt to another, are Hope, 
Ro Hatred, Fear, and Contempt; but Contempt 
uit WF is the ſlighteſt. Nay, many Men have betaken theme 
and {clves to it for their Security. There is no doubt, but 
ges. he that is Conteran'd, ſhall be trod upon; but then 
od; bis Enemy paſſes over him as not worth his Anger. 
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Every Man is the Artificer of his own Fortune, Of 
JusTicE and INJUSTICE. 


"THE ſhortof the Queſtion betwixt yeu and me, 

| is This; Whether a Man had better part with hin. 
elf, or ſomething elſe that belongs to bim? And, it is eaſi- 
ly keſolv in all Competitions betwixt the Goods of 
enſe, and Fortune; and thoſe of Honour, and Con- 
ſcience. Thoſe things which all Men covet, are but 
no Outſides; and there's nothing in them of 
bſtantial Satisfaction. Nor is there any thing ſo 
Hard, and Terrible in the Contrary, as the Vulgar 
imagine; only the Word Calamity has an ill Reputa- 
tion in the World; and the very Name is more grie- 
vous than the Thing it ſelf. What have I to complain 
of, if I can turn that to Happineſs, which others 
count a Miſery? A Wiſe Man either Repels, or E- 
Tects, as he ſees the Matter before him, without Fear- 
ing the Ill which he rejects, or Admiring what he 
chooſes, He is never ſurpriz d; but in the midſt of 
Plenty he prepares for Poverty; as a prudent Prince 
does fer War, inthe Depth of 5 Our Condition 
s * enough, if we make the Beſt on't ; and our 
Felicity is in our own Power. Things that are Adventiti- 
os, bave no Effet$ upon him, that ſtadies to make ſure of bis 
Happineſs within himſelf. Every Man ſhould Rand up- 
en his Guard againſt Fortune; and take moſt heed 
to himſelf when ſhe ſpeaks him Faireft. All the Ad- 
vantage ſhe gets upon us, is at Unawares ; whereas 
he that is provided for her, and ſtands the Firſt 
Shack, carries the Day. It-is not with-Common Ac- 
cidents of Life, as with Fire, and Sword, that burn 
and cut all alike; but Misfortunes work more or leſs, 
according: to the Weaknefs, or Reſolution of the Pa- 
tient. He that grie ves for the Loſs of Caſual Row 
rts, 
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forts, ſhall never want Occaſion of Sorrow. We ſay 
commonly, That every Man has bis cveał Side: But give 
me leave to tell you, That he that maſters one Vice, 
may mafter all the Reſt. He that ſubdues Avarice, 
may conquer Ambition. It is not for Philoſophy to 
excuſe Vices. The Patient has little Hope of Health, 
when the Phyſician preſcribes Intemperance : Tho' I 
know, on the other fide, that he that does any thin 
above the Ordinary, does but ſet up himſelf for a Mark 
to Malevolence, and Envy. here Laws are ne- 
lected, Corruptions muſt Inevitably be Intreduc'd : 
For the Authority of Virtue is ſhaken. And what are 
Laws, but only Precepts mingled with Threats? With 
this Difference, that the former Deter us from Wic- 
kedneſs, and the latter Adviſe us to Virtue. A Pream- 
ble, methinks, derogates from the Honour of a Law, 
which ought to be Short, and Clear; and to Com- 
mand, without ſuffering any Expeſtulation. It is a 
flat, and an idle Thing, a Law with a Prologue. Let 
me only be told my Duty, and I am not to Diſpute, 
but to Obey. 1 
If I have not acquitted my ſelf of my laſt Promiſe 
to you; know, that in all Promiſes, there is a tacit 
Reſerve; If I Can; If I Ought: or, If Things Continue 
in the ſame State : So that by the Change of Circum- 
ſtances, I am diſcharg'd of my Obligation. I know 
| very well the Bonds of Juſtice ; and yet the Practices 
of the World to the contrary. There are no greater 
Exacters of Faith, than the Perfidious ; no greater 
Perſecutors of Falſhood, than the Perjurious. He 
that loves his Neighbour's Wife, and for that very 
Reaſon, becauſe ſhe is another Man's, locks up his 
own. The Wickedneſs of other Men we have always 
in our Eye, but we caſt our own over our Shoulders. 
A Worſe Father chaſtiſes a Better Son : He that de- 
nies nothing to his own Luxury, will pardon 8 
in another Man's. A Tyrant is offended at Blood - 
ſned; the Sacrilegious puniſhes Theft, and the great - 
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er part of the World quarrels rather with the Offen: the E 
der, than with the Offence. It is very rare, that N Now, 
either the Joy or the Benefit of an Eſtate injuriouſly ¶ Innoce 
gotten, continues long. Men go together by the Ears Wl ſeem 1 
about the Booty, and we pay dear for things of Lit- ¶ puted 
tle Value. We live and die, lugging one another, I the O 
breaking one another's Reſt; and our Lives are with- ¶ cation 
out Fruit, and without Pleaſure. Juſtice is a Natu- 
ral Principle. I muſt live Thus with my Friend, 
Thus with my Fellow-Citizen, Thus with my Com- 
panion: And why? Becauſe tis Juſt: not for Deſign, 
or Reward :; For it is Virtue it ſelf, and nothing elle, 
that 1 us. There is no Law Extant for keep- 
ing the Secrets of a Friend, or for not breakiog Faith 
with an Enemy. And yet there's Juſt Cauſe of Com- 
plaint, if a Body betrays a Truſt. If a Wicked Man 
call upon me for Money that I owe him ; I'll make 
no Scruple of pouring it into the wap of a Common 
Proſtitute, if ſhe be appeinted to Receive it. For 
my Bufine(s is to Return the Money, not to order 
him how he ſhall Diſpoſe of it. I muſt pay it, up- 
on Demand, to a Good Man, when it is Expedient; 
and to a Bad, when he Calls fort. 
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Of Truftin FRIENDSHIP, PRAYER ; and BoDily 
| ExERC18E, | 


HERE are fome People, that if any thing 

goes Croſs with them, though ef a Quality on- 

ly fit for the Ear of a Friend, out it goes at a Venture 

| tothe next Comer: Others again are ſo ſuſpicious, 
| and ſo obſtinately cloſe, that they will rather Periſh, 
| than truſt the beſt Friend they have with it; They 
are, both of them, in the Wrong: only the * 
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the Better-natur'd Error, and the ether the Safer. 
Now, as to the Truſt of a Friend ; there are many 
Innocent things which, in their own Nature, may 
ſeem to be Privacies, and which Cuſtom has ever Re- 
puted ſo ; in which Caſes, there is place enough for 
the Offices of Friendſhip, in the mutual Communi- 
cation of our moſt ſecret Cares, and Counſels. But 
jet we are ſo to govern ourſelves, that even an Ene- 
my ſhould not turn our Actions to Reproach, For an 
Honeſt Man lives not to the World, but to his own 
Conſcience. There is a certain Softneſs of Nature, 
and Spirit, that ſteals upon a Man; and like Wine, 
or Love, draws all things from him. No Man will 
either Conceal, or Tell, all that he Hears, But he 
that tells the Thing, will hardly conceal the Author: 
do that it paſſes from one to another; and that which 
was at firſta Secret, does preſently become a Rumor. 
For this, and for many other Reaſons, we ſhould ſet 
2 Watch upon our Lips; and attend the more uſeful, 
and neceſſary Work of Contemplation. The Firſt 
Petition that we are to make to God Almighty, is 
for à Good Conſcience ; the Second, for Health of Mind; 
and then, of Body, There are ſome logs which we 
directly wiſh for, as Joy, Peace, and the like: Some 
that we pray for, only in Caſe of Neceſſity; as Pa- 
tience in Pain, or Sickneſs, & . Others that concern 
our External Behaviour, as Modeſty of Countenance, 
Decency of Motion, and ſuch a Demeanour, as may 
become a prudent Man. Many vo, may be Com- 
medious ; that is to ſay, they may be of mere Uſe 
than Trouble: and yet not imply Good. Some things 
we have for Exerciſe, others for Inſtruction, and De- 
light, Theſe things belong to us only as we are Men, 
but not as we are Good Aen. Some things ſerve to 
correct, and regulate our Manners : Others, to En- 
ole into the Nature, and Original of them. How 
all we know what a Man is to do, if we do not 
ſearch into his Nature, and find out what is * for 
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him, and what he is to Avoid, and what to Purſyes 
Humanity not only keeps us from ne Proud, and 
Covetous: but it makes us Aﬀable and Gentle, in 
our Words, Actions, and Affections. We have ng 
Precepts from the Liberal Arts, neither for this, not 
for Sincerity, Integrity of Manners, Modeſty, Frupy, 
lity ; no nor for Clemency it ſelf; which makes yy 
as tender of another's Blood, as of our own; aud d. 
Kinguiſhes Men in Society, from Beaſts of Prey. Some 
People are ever Complaining of the Iniquity of the 
Times: But, let no Man depend upon the Goodne 
of his Cauſe, but rather upon the Firmneſs of hit 
Courage; There may be Force, or Bribery : I would 
hope the Beſt, but prepare for the Worſt. What if 
have ſerv'd an Uagrateful Intereſt, and ſuffer'd wrong 
fully? An Heneft Man is mere troubled for the In 
juſtice of a ſevere Sentence, than for the Cruelty of 
it: and that his Country has done an Ill Thing; n 
ther than that he himſelf ſuffers it. If he be Baniſh'd, 
the Shame is not his, but the Authors of it. He tem: 

ers his Delights, and his Afflictions, and ſays t 

imſelf, That if our Joys cannot be long, neither 
will our Sorrows. He is Patient in his own Misfor 
tunes: without Envy at the Advantages of his Neizh 
bour. His Virtue is bolder in the Oppoſition of Ill thingy, 
than Tyranny it ſelf can be in the Inpeſing of then, 
This is rather to tell you what you do already, than 
what you ſhould do, Go on, as you hare begun 


ſelves 
Hope 
our F 
Drear 
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pallia 
Caſe, 


gentle 


and make haſte to be Perfect: But take Notice, tha emet 
the Mind is to be now and then Unbent ; a Glaſs oi et em 
Wine, a Journey, a Mouthful of Freſh Air, relieta 2103 
it: But then there's a Difference betwixt a Remiſſion ad 


and a Diſſolution. Without Exerciſe, a dull Hu 
mour invades us; and it is remarkable, that Men of 
brawny Arms, and broad Shoulders, have common! 
weak Souls. Some Exerciſes are ſhort, and gentle, 
and ſet the Body right preſently. But, whatever vt 
do, let us return quickly to the Mind; for That mul 
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not lye idle. A little Labour ſerves it; and it works 
in all Seaſons in Summer, Winter, Old Age; No- 
thing hinders it. And, to make it more Valuable, it 
is every day better than other. Not that I would have 
you perpetuall Poring upon a Book neither; but 
allow your ſelf ſeaſonable Refpites, and to't again, 
A Coach, or a Walk, does your Body good, with- 
out Interrupting your Study : Fer you may Diſcourfe, 
Dictate, Read, Hear, at the ſame time. Now though 
the Exerciſe be laudable, and healthful ; yet the 
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Maſters of them are for the moſt part of Lewd Exam- 


ple, They divide their Lives betwixt the Tavern 
and the Hot-houſe 3 and a ſwimming Debauch is 2 
good Days Work with them. But, how apt are we 
to ſet Bounds to others, and none to our ſelves; and 
to obſerve their Warts, when our Bodies are cover'd 
with Ulcers! What is more ordinary, than for Peo- 
ple to reverence and deteft the Fortunate, at the ſame 
time, even for doing thoſe things, which they them- 
ſelves would do, if they could? There might be ſome 
Hope of our Amendment, if we would but confeſs 
our Faults ; as a Man muſt be awake that tells his 
Dream. There are ſome Diſeaſes which are abſolute- 
ly Hopeleſs, and paſt Cure ; but they may yet be 
palliated ; and Philoſophy, if it cannot help in one 
Caſe, it may in another. To a Man in a - Peels 2 


gentle Remiſſion is a Degree of Health; and it is 
ſomething, if a Man be not perfectly Sound, to be 
yet more Curable. 
Pains of attendin 
Life in the World, that ſome * People do in 2 
Market, they ſtand gaping about t 


to be at the 
We lead the 


But, we are loat 
our own Buſineſs: 


em, without ei- 
her Buying, or Selling. We ſlip our Opportunities; 
and if they be not catch'd in the very Nick, they are 


Irrecoverably Loft, 
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The Danger of FLATTERY s and in what Caſes a Ma; 
may be allow'd to Commend himſelf. 


Emetrius was wont to ſays That Knavery was ths 
and t 


Ready way to Riches ; 


hat the Caſting off of 


Virtue, was the Firft Step to Thriving in the World. 


Study but the Art of Hattery, (which is now-a-dayy 
ſo ps, that a Moderate Commendation paſſe; 
bel). Study that Art, (I ſay) and you {hall 
do your Bufineſs without running any Riſque upon 
the Seas, or any Hazards of Merck, 
dry, or Suits at Law. There is not one Man of z 
Million that is Proof againſt an Artificial Flatterer; 
but ſomething or other will Rick, if we do but gige 
him the Hearing. Nay, we like him well enough, 
though we ſhake him off, and the Quarrel is eajily 
Reconcil'd. We ſeem to oppoſe him, but we do not 
ſhut the Door againſt him; or if we do, it is but asa 


for a 


andizing, Husbay 


Miſtreſs will do ſometime upon her Servant, She wont 
be well enough content to be Hindred ; and take it much bei. 


ter yet to bave it broke open. 


ſhameful 


Befide that, a Man lies 


wee moſt Open where he is attack'd : How 
y 


ves; 


Bufin 


are Great Men Fawn'd upon by their Sl 
and inur'd to Fulſome Praiſes ? When the only 
eſs of thoſe, that call themſelves Friends, is to 
try who can moſt Dextrouſly deceive his Maſter. For 


want of knowing their own Strength, they believe 
themſelves as Great, as their Paraſites repreſent them: 
And venture upon Broils, and Wars, to their Irreps- 
rable Deſtruction. They break Alliances, and Tran: 


{port themſelves into Paſſions, which, for want of 


better Counſels, hurry them on to Blood and Confu- 
urſue every wild Imagination as a Cer 


ſion. 


The 


tainty, and t 
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reater Diſgrace to be Bent, 


than to be Broken. They ſet up their Reſt upon 
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the Perpetaity of a Tottering Fortune, till they come 

it laſt to ſee the Ruin of themſelves, and their Poſ- 
ſeſſions; and too late, to underſtand, that their Mis- 

Man fortunes, and their Flatteries were of the ſame Date. 
There is a ſparing, and a crafty Flattery, that looks 

like Plain Dealing. But all Flatteries are Words of 

4 tieW Courſe, and he that receives them will give them. 
off of Nay, let it be never ſo ſhameleſs, a Man takes all to 
'orld. M himſelf, though his very Conſcience gives him the Lie. 
- days Cruelty ſhall be Tranſlated Mercy; Extortion and Op- 
paſſes preflion ſhall be call'd Liberality ; Luſt, and Gluttony, 
hall to the higheſt Degree in the World, ſhall be ma 4 the 
upon for Temperance. Now, what Hope is there of his 
isbn changing for the Better, that values himſelf for the beſt 
of or Men already? The Stroak of an Arrow convinc'd 
erer ; ¶ 4l:xander, that he was not the Son of Fupiter, but a 
give Mortal Man. And thus, upon the Experiment of 
ough, Human Frailty, ſhould every Man ſay to himſelf, Am 
eatily WM not | ſad ſometimes, and Tortur'd betwixt mo and 
lo not WM Fear? Do I not hanker after vain Pleaſures? He that 
t as 2 Mis not yet ſatisfy'd, is not ſo good as he ſheuld be. 
wont The Words of Flatterers, and Paraſites, ſeldom die 
0 ber. in the Hearing; and when they have gain'd Admit- 
1 lies I tance, they grow more and more upon you : and 
How ſhortly they'll tell you, that Virtue, Philoſophy, and 
r Sr Fuſtice, are but Empty Sounds; let every Man live 
only while he may, and make the beſt of the Preſent ; and 
1s to WF not govern himſelf at a Rate, as if he were to keep 2 
Fot Diary for his Father: What Madneſs is it, to enrich 
lieve Ia Man's Heir, and ſtarve himſelf; and to turn a Friend 
nem: into an Enemy? For, his Joy will be proportion'd to 


rep: what you leave him: Never trouble your ſelf for 
Tran. theſe ſuperfluous Cenſors of other Mens Lives, and 
nt of Enemies of their own : Theſe Pedagogues of Man- 
onfu kind ar& not worth your Care. Theſe are the People, 
Cer- WW that draw us from our Parents and Country, our 


Friends, and other Neceſſary Duties. 


I would 


* 


I would neither be deceived my ſelf, nor deceive 
others; but, if a Man cannot live without it, let 
him Commend himſelf, and ſay thus. I bave apply; 
my ſelf to Liberal Studies, tho' both the Poverty of my Con . 
dition, and my own Reaſen, might vather have put me upon 67 525 
#he making of my Fortune. I have given Proof, that il! 

Minds are capable of Goodneſs 5 and I have liluſirated thy 

Obſcurity of my Family, by the Eminency of my Virtue. | 

bave preſerv d my Faith in all Extremities, and I have ves. 4 Ge) 
tur d my Life fort. I bave never Spoken one Word contran 
to my Conſcience, and I bave bees more Sollicitous for wy 

Friend, than fon my Self: I never made any Baſe Submiſj 

ens to any Man; and I bave never done any thing Und 

thy of a Reſolute, and of an Honeft Man. My Mind i 

raisd ſo much above all Dangers, that I have maſter d all 

Hazards ; and I bleſs my ſelf in the Providence which ga 

me that Experiment of my Virtue : For it war not fit, me. 

thought, that ſo great Glory ſhould come Cheap. Nay, I did 

net ſo much as deliberate, <vbethey Good Faith ſhould ſuffy 

for me, or I for it. I ſtood my Ground, without laying violent 

Hands upon my ſelſ, to *ſeape the Rage of the Power{ul ; 

tho' under Caligula I ſaw Cruelties, to ſuch a Degree, that 

ts be kil'd outright, was accounted a Mercy. And yet | per- 
Eſted in my Honeſty, to ſheu, that I was ready to do mor 
than Die for ti. My Mind was never Corrupted with Gifts ; 
and when the Humour of Avarice was at the Height, I never 
laid my Hand upon any Unlawful Gain: I bave been Tem. 
perate in my Diet; Modeſt in my Diſcourſe 5 Courteous ani 

Affable to my Inferiors ; and have ever paid a Reſpett, and 

Reverence to my Betters, After all, what I have ſaid, 

is either True, or Falſe: If True, I have Commend- 

ed my (elf befere a Great Witneſs, my own Conſcience; 

if Falſe, I am Ridiculous, without any Witneſs at for a 

all. Let every Man retire into himſelf: for the Old, ¶ they 

the Young; Men, Women, and Children, they are WM lnce 

all Wicked. Not every One only, or a Few, but ther: MW a W 

is a General Conſpiracy in Evil. We ſhould therefon fide 
| Jour 
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fy the World, withdraw into our ſelves; and in ſome 
ſort avoid even our ſelves too. 


cr NT 32825 


EPIST. Xvi. 


4 General Diſſolution of MAanNNERs ; with a Cenſure of 
Corrapt MAGISTRATES. 


HE Corruption of the Preſent Times, is the 
79 General Complaint of All Times; It ever has 
been ſo, and it ever will be ſo: Not confidering that 
the Wickedneſs of the World is always the ſame, as 
to the Degree of it; though it may change Places, 

erhaps, and vary a little in the Matter. One while 
horing is in Faſhion, another while Gluttony : To 
Day, Exceſs in _ and more Care of the Bo- 
dy, than of the Mind : To Merrow, comes up the 
Humour of Scoffing ; and after That, perchance, a 
Vein of Drinking ; when he ſhall be accounted the 
braveſt Man, that makes himfelf the veryeſt Beaſt. 
This Proftitute Looſeneſs of Manners, makes way for 
Sedition, and Cruelty, Under Tiberius, the Plague 
of your Dilators, or Informers, was worſe than any Ci- 
vil War, It was an Age, wherein the Words of Men, 
in their Cups; the moſt Innocent Railleries, and In- 
genious Freedoms of Converſation, were made Capi- 
tal, When it was dangerous to be Honeſt, and only 
Profitable to be Vicious. And not only III TN 
but Vice it ſelf, was both Commended, and Preferr'd ; 
for all Inſolences, when they come to be Exemplary, 
they pretend to be Lawful. Authority in Sin is an 
Incentive to it : And, it is at leaſt an Excuſs, if not 
a Warrant, to Tranſgreſs, after Great Example. Be- 
fide that, we are prone enough to do amiſs, even of 
our ſelves, without either a Leader, or a Compa- 
| nion. 
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nion. But, it is a Malevolent ſort of Comfort, that 
which Men take in the Number of the Wicked. 

The worſt of all is; That whereas in other Caſes 
the People are aſham'd of their Errors; in that of 
Life, they are delighted with them, and ſo become 
incurable. The Pilot takes no Pleaſure in runnin 
upon a Rock; nor the Phyſician in the Death of his 
Patient; nor the Advocate in the Loſs of his Client's 
Cauſe. But, on the other fide, the Criminal rejoices 
in his Uncleanneſs, in his Ambition, and in his Theft; 
and never troubles himfelf for the Fault, but for the 
Miſcarriage. He makes Infamy the Reward of Lewd- 
neſs, and values himſelf upon his Excellency in 11! 
doing. The Queſtion is, who ſhall be moſt Impi- 
ous; we have every Day worſe Appetites, and leſs 
Shame. Sobriety, and Conſcience are become fool- 
iſh, and fcandalous things; and, it is half the Reliſh 
of our Luſts, that they are committed in the Face of 
the Sun. Innocency 1s not only rare, but loſt : And 
Mankind is enter'd into a ſort of Confederacy againſt 
Virtue. To ſay nothing of Inteſtine Wars; Fathers 
and Sons in League againſt one another; poiſon'd 
Fountains; Troops in Search of the Baniſh'd and 
Proſcrib'd; Priſons cramm'd with Worthy Men; Ci. 
ties Demoliſh'd; Rape, and Adultery authoriz'd ; 
Publick Perjuries, and Frauds; a Violation of Com- 
mon Faith; and all the Bonds of Human Society can- 
cell'd. Adultery is the ready way to Wedlock, and Mar- 
riage to a Single Life again; for, Parting is one Condition 
of it. For, they Divorce, to Marry; and they Marry, 
to be Divorc'd. That which they often talk, and 
hear of, they eaſily do. What Shame can there be 
of Incontinence, when Modeſty 1s become a Reproach; 
and when it is the Mode for every Wife to provide 
her ſelf a Gallant or Two, beſide her Husband ? *Tis 
an Idle thing to think of ever Converting thoſe Peo- 
ple, that find both Advantage, and Reputation in 
their Wickedneſs. © 

Would 
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Would any Man ever have imagin'd, That Clodius 
ſhould have come off by Bribery, 25 Debauching the 
Wife of Ceſar, and Profaning the Publick Vows for 
the Safety of the People ? But the Judges were cor- 
tupted; and not only with Money, but with the Bo- 
dies of Young Men and Women : So that his Abſolu- 
tion was fouler than his Crime ; the Bribe was Adultery, 
25 well as the Offence; and he had no way to be Safe, 
till he had made his Judges like himſelf. Name the 
Woman you have a Mind to, (ſays he) and you ſhall have 
her. And when you have Committed the Sin, Condemn it if 
you dare. Appoint the Time, and the Place, and ſbe ſball 
be ready for yo; nay, the Practice was ſo groſs, that 
the Bench defir'd a Guard of the Senate, to ſecure 
them. from the People. Before the Sentence was 
given, he was an Adulterer ; in the Manage of the 
Cauſe, he was a Pander; and his Way of Eſcaping. 
Puniſhment, was fouler than the Offence that De- 
ſerv'd it. A Luft, that ſpar'd not the Altar, and 
erverted Juſtice upon the very Seat of Judgment. 
he Queſtion was, Whether an Adulterer ſhould *ſcape 
Unpuni ſo d; and the Refolution was, That, without 
being an Adulterer he could not be Secure. Nor is it like- 
ly, that their Converſation was one Jot honeſter 
than their Sentence : Theſe things have been done, 
and will be done. Diſcipline, and Fear, may Re- 
ſtrain the Licence of the People; but, it is not to be 
thought, that they will ever be good of their own 
Accord. But, let us not yet ſpeak of Luxury, and 
Diſſolution, as the Vices of the Age; which, in Truth, 
are only the Vices of the Men. The Practices of our 
Times are Moderate, compar'd with thoſe, when 
the Delinquent pleaded Not Guilty to the Bench, and 
the Bench confeſs'd it ſelf Guilty to the Delinquent 
and when one Adultery was excus'd by another. In 
thoſe Days it paſs'd for Great Piety, not to be very 
Impious. He that gave moſt, carry'd the Cauſe ; 
nd 'tis but according to the Laws of Miptions, - WF 
| im 
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him that Buys, to Sell. And, it is to be noted, that 
a Man may be as Covetous ef Getting what he intend, 
to ſquander away, as if he were to hoard it up. The 
Contempt of Poverty in others, and the Fear of it in 
our ſelves, Unmerciful Oppreſſions, and Mercenary 
Magiſtrates, are the Common Grievances ef a Li- 
centious Government. The Baths, and the Theatres 
are Crewded, when the Temples, and the School; 
are Empty ; for Men mind their Pleaſures more than 
their Manners, All Vices gain upon us by the Pro- 
miſe ef Reward; Avarice promiſes Money; Luxury, 
Senſual Satisfaction; Ambitien promiſes e 
and Power. And it is no Excuſe to ſay, that a Man it 
not very Covetous; a little Ambitious, Cholerick, 
Inconſtant, Luſtful, and the like. He had better 
have one Great Vice, than a Spice of all Little ones, 
We ſay commonly, that a Fool has all forts of Vice 
in him ; that is to ſay, he is Free from none ; But 
they do not all appear; and he is more Prone to One, 
than to another. One is given to Avarice, another 
to Luxury, a Third to Wantonneſs; but we are not 
yet to afk the Sticks, if Achilles be a Coward ; Ariſt- 
des, Unjuſt; Fabius, Raſh ; Mucius, a Traytor ; Cx 
millus, a Deſerter. We do not ſay, that all Vices are 
in all Men, as Some are in Some Particulars. 
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The ORIGINAL ef all MEN is the Same; and 


ViRTUE II the only NoBIL1TY, 


nels due to SERVANTS. 


II is not well done, to be ſill murmuring again 
Nature, and Fortune; as if it were their [nkind: 
meſs that makes You Inconſiderable, when it is only 
by your ewn Weakneſs, that you make your m_ lo: 
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For it is Virtue, not Pedigree, that renders a Man 
either Valuable, or Happy. Philoſophy does not 
either Reject, or Chooſe any Man for his Quality. So- 
crates was no Patrician; Cleanthes, but an Under-Garde- 
ner ; neither did Plato dignifie Philoſophy by his 
Birth, but by his Goodneſs. All theſe Worthy Men 
are our Progenitors; if we will but do our ſelves the 
Honour to become their Diſciples. The Original ot 
all Mankind was the ſame; and, it is only a clear 
Conſcience, that makes any Man Noble: For, that de- 
tives even from Heaven it ſelf. It is the Saying of a 
Great Man, That if we could but trace our Deſcents, 
we ſhould find all Slaves to come from Princes, and 
all Princes from Slaves. But Fortune has turn'd all 
things Topſie-Turvy, in a long Story of Revolutions. 
It is moſt certain, that our Beginning had nothing 
before it ; and our Anceſtors were ſome of them 
Splendid, others Sordid, as it happen'd. We have 
loſt the Memorials of our Extraction, and in truth, 
it matters not whence we came, but whither we go. 
Nor is it any more to our Honour, the Glory of our 
Predeceſſors, than it is to their Shame, the Wicked- 
nels of their Poſterity. We are all of us compos'd of 
the ſame Elements; why ſhould we then value our 
ſelves upon our Nobility of Blood, as if we were not 
all of us Equal, if we could but recover our Evidence ? 
But, when we carry it no farther, the Herauld pro- 
vides us ſome Heroe to ſupply the Place of an Illuſtri- 
ous Original; and there's the Riſe of Arms, and Fa- 
milies. For a Man to ſpend his Life, in Purſuit of a 
Title, that ſerves only when he dies, to furniſh out 
an Epitaph, is below a Wiſe Man's Buſineſs. 

It pleaſes me exceedingly, to underſtand by all 
that come out of your Quarters, that you demean 
your ſelf humanly, and tenderly towards your Ser- 
vants. It is the Part of a Wiſe, and of a Good Man, 
to deal with his Inferior, as he would have his Supe- 
tior deal with him; For Servants are not only 15 

ut 
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but a kind of Humble Friends: and Fortune has n 
more Power over them, than over their Maſters: And 
he that duly conſiders, how many Servants have com 
to be Maſters, and how many Maſters to be Servant; 


6 


will lay no great Streſs of Argument, _ upon 


the One, or upon the Other. Some uſe their Ser 
vants worſe than Beaſts, in Slaviſh Attendances, be 


twixt their Drink, and their Lufts: Someare brought 
up only to Carve, others to Seaſon ; and all to ſerye 


the Turns of Pomp, and Luxury. Is it not a Bar 
barous Cuſtom, to make it almoſt Capital, for a Ser 


vant only to Cough, Sneeze, Sigh, or but wag hi, 
> him the 
Whole Night, Mute, and Faſting ? Yet ſo it comes 


Lips, while he is in waiting ; and, to kee 
to paſs, that they that dare not ſpeak Before their Ma 
ſters, will not forbear talking Of them; and thoſe 
on the other fide, that were allow'd a modeſt Free 


dom of Speech in their Maſter's Entertainments, were 


moſt obſtinately ſilent upon the Torture, rather tha 


they would betray them. But we live, as if a Servant 


were not made of the ſame Materials with his Ma 


Her, or to Breath the ſame Air, or to Live, and Die 


under the ſame Conditions. It is worthy of Obſer 
vation, that the moſt Imperious Maſters over thei 


own Servants, are, at the ſame time, the moſt Abjct 
I will not 


Slaves to the Servants of other Maſters. 
diſtinguiſh a Servant by his Office, but by his Man 
ners. The One is the Work of Fortune, the Othe 
of Virtue, But, we look only to his Quality, an 
not to his Merit. Why ſhould not a brave Action ra 


ther Dignifie the Condition of a Servant, than the 
Condition of a Servant Leſſen a brave Action? | 


would not value a Man for his Cloaths, or Degree 
any more than I would do a Horſe for his 'Trappings 
What if he be a Servant! Shew me any Man that! 


not ſo, to his Luſts, his Avarice, his Ambition, his 
nean; nay, to other Men's Servants; 


Palate, to his 
and we ats all of us Servants to Fear: Inſolent we ate 
IE | | ran! 
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s nolfl many of us at Home; Servile, and Deſpiſed Abroad; 
And and none are more liable to be trampled upon, than 
omg] thoſe that have gotten a Habit of giving Affronts, by 
antsM Suffering them. What matters it how many Ma- 
upon ters we have, when 'tis but one Slavery? And who- 
Ser foever Contemns That, is perfectly Free, let his Ma- 
„ be. ſters be never ſo many. That Man is only Free, not 
ugh whom Fortune has a Little Power over, but over whom 
ſerve ihe has None at all: Which State of Liberty is an In- 
Bat eſtimable Good, when we defire Nothing, that is 
Seri either Superfluous, or Vicious. They are Aﬀes that 
g hi are made for Burthen, and not the Nobler ſort of 
n theffl Horſes. In the Civil Wars, betwixt Ceſar and Pompey, 
ome the Queſtion was not, who ſhould be Slaves, or Free, 
r Ma but who ſhould be Maſter. Ambition is the ſame 
hoſeM thing in Private, that it is in PublicK; and the Duties 
Free are effectually the ſame, betwixt the Maſter of a King- 
were dom, and the Maſter of a Family. As I would treat 
than ſome Servants kindly, becauſe they are Worthy ; and 
rvant others, to make them ſo ; ſo on the other ſide, I would 
Ma have a Servant to Reverence his Maſter; and rather to 
d Die Love him, than Fear him. Some there are, that think 
)bſer{} this too little for a Maſter, though it is all that we pay, 


theifſleven to God himſelf. The Bo y of a Servant may be 

\ bje i bought, and fold ; but his Mind is Free. 

II not 

_ S EE hg LS EH 
the | 

an IE . 

on ra | 

in the Ne are Fufter to MEN, than to GOD, Of Life, and 

n? | Death; of Good, and Evil. 

egree 

pings II is without Diſpute, That the Loſs of a Friend 

hat 4 is one of the greateſt Trials of Human Frailty ; 

n, hi and no Man is ſo much exalted above the Senſe of 

rants; that Calamity, as not to be affected with it. And 

ö are 


yet if a Man bears it barely: 


mal 


they cry, He has no Senſe 
2 of 


11 


ern 


of Piety, or Good Nature in bim; if he ſinks under it 
they call him Effeminate: So that he lies both way 
under a Reproach. And what's the Ground of the 
Trouble, I beſeech you, but that he might have Liv“ 
longer, in Reſpect of his Years, and in Effect, that he ougl 
to have done ſo, in regard of his Uſefulneſs to the World? 
cannot but wonder to fee Men that are really Juſt 
and Temperate in all their Dealings with Men, and 
in Buſineſs, ſo exceedingly to forget themſelves! 
this Point. But we have, in Excuſe of this Error 
the Failings of the Whole World with us for Com 
pany. For even thoſe that are the moſt ſcrupulouſſ 
Conſcientious toward Men, are yet Unthankful, an 
Injurious to Providence. . 

It is not the Number of Days that makes a Life 
Long, but the full Employment of them, upon the 
main End, and Purpoſe of Life; which is the Perfe 
eng of the Mind, in making a Man the Abſolute 
Maſter of himſelf. I reckon the Matter of Age among 
External Things, the main Point is, to Live and Die 
with Honour. Every Man that Lives, is upon the 
Way, and muſt go through with his Journey, with: 
out ſtopping, till he comes at the End: and where 
ſoever it ends, if it ends well, it is a perſect Life, 
There is an Invincible Fate that attends all Mortals; 
and, one Generation is condemn'd to tread upon the 
Heels of another. Take away from Life, the Power 
of Death, and 'tis a Slavery. As Caligula was paſling 
upon the Way, an Old Man, that was a Priſoner, and 
with a Beard down to his Girdle, made it his Re- 
queſt to Ceſar, that he might be put to Death. , 
ſays Ceſar to him, are yon not dead already? So that you 
ſee ſome Defire it, as well as others Fear it: And why 
not ? When it is one of the Duties of Life, to Die: 


And it is one of the Comforts of it too; For the Liv: 


ing are under the Power of Fortune, but ſhe has no 
Dominion at all over the Dead. How can Life be 
Pleaſant to any Man, that is not prepar'd to part with 

| | it! 
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it? Or what Loſs can be eaſier to us, than that which 
can never be Miſs'd, or Defir'd again? I was brought 
by a Defluxion into a Hopeleſs Conſumption ; and 1 


der it 
1 Way 
of the 
e Liv 
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Cold, Hunger, and Thirſt ? It is not the Quantity, 


had it many Times in my Thought to Deliver my 
ſelf from a Miſerable Life, by a Violent Death. But 
the Tenderneſs I had for an Aged, and an Indulgent 
Father, held my Hands: for, thought I to my ſelf, 
it will be 4 hard for my Father to be without me, 
though I could moſt willingly part with my ſelf. In 
the Caſe of a Particular Diſeaſe, a Phyſician may 
ropound a Remedy : but the only Remedy for all 
Diſeaſes, is the Contempt of Death. (Though 1 
knew too, that it is the Buſineſs of a Long Life, to 
Learn that Leſſon.) | 
Oh! The Happineſs of diſtinguiſhing Good from 
Evil, in the Works of Providence ! But, inſtead of 
raiſing our Thoughts to the Contemplation of Divine 
Matters, and enquiring into the Original, the State, 
and Appointed Iſſue of Created Natute, we are dig- 
ging of the Earth, and ſerving of our Avarice ; Ne- 
glecting all the goed things that are ſo frankly offer- 
ed us. How great a Folly and Madneſs is it, for 
Men that are Dying, and in the Hands of Death al- 
ready, to extend their Hopes, and to carry their Am- 
bition, and Defires to the Grave Unſatisfy'd ? For 
whoſoever is tainted with thoſe Hydropick Appetites, 
can never have enough, either of Money, or Power. 
It is a Remarkable thing, that among thoſe that 
5 their Happineſs in Senſe, they are the moſt 
Miſerable that ſeem to be Happyeſt. The Riches of 
Nature are the moſt Precious Treaſures, What has 
any Man to deſire more, than to keep himſelf from 
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but the Opinion, that governs in this Caſe ; That can 
never be Little, which is Enough: Nor does any Man ac- 
count that ts be Much, which is too Little, The Benefits 
of Fortune are ſo far Comfortable to us, as we enjoy 
them without loſing the E of ourſelves. Let 
3 . ... vs 
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us purge our Minds, and follow Nature; we ſhall 
otherwiſe be {till either Fearing, or Craving, and 
Slaves to Accidents, Not that there is any Pleaſure 
in Poverty, but it is a great Felicity for a Man to 
bring his Mind to be contented even in That State, 
which Fortune it ſelf cannot make worſe. Methinks 
our Quarrels with Ambition, and Profitable Employ- 
ments, are ſomewhat like thoſe we have with our 
Miſtreſſes; we do not Hate them, but Wrangle with 
them. In a Word, betwixt thoſe things which are 
Sought, and Coveted, and yet Complain'd of ; and 
thoſe things which we have Loſt, and pretend that 
we cannot live without, our Misfortunes are purely 
Voluntary: And we are Servants, not ſo much by 
Neceſſity, as by Choice. No Man can be Happy 
that is not Free, and Fearleſs: And no Man can be 
fo, but he, that by Philoſophy has got the better of 
Fortune, In what Place ſoever we are, we ſhall find 
our ſelves beſet with the Miſeries of Human Nature; 
ſome, without us; that either Eucompaſs us, De- 
ceive us, or Force us: Others, within us, that eat up 


our very Hearts, in the Middle of Solitude. And it 


is not yet, as we imagine, that Fortune has long 
Arms; ſhe meddles with no Body, that does not firit 
lay hold upon her. We ſhould keep a Diſtance 
therefore, and withdraw into the Know lntes of Na- 
ture, and of our ſelves: We underſtand the Original 
of things; the Order of the World, the Circulation 
of the Bo Coma, the Courſes of the Stars, and that the 
Whole Frame of the Univerſe (only the Earth ex- 
cepted) is but a Perpetnal Motion. We know the 
Cauſes of Day, and Night ; of Light, and of Dark- 
neſs ; but it is at a Diſtance : Let us direct our 
Thoughts then to that Place, where we ſhall ſee all 


nearer Hand. And, it is not This 1 neither, that 


makes a Wiſe Man Reſolute at the Point of Death, 


becauſe Death lyes in his way to Heaven; for, the 
Soul of a Wiſe 1 


an is there before-hand : Nay, if 


there 
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kan there were nothing after Death, to be either Expected, l 
wall Nor Fear'd, he would yet leave this World with as great 
ane a Mind, though he were to pafs into a State of An- 

* nihilation. He that reckons every Hour his Laſt; a 


Day, or an Age, is all one to him. Fate is doing our 
tate, Work while we Sleep; Death ſteals upon us latent 
bly ; and the more Inſenſibly, becauſe it paſſes under 
lo- the name of Life. From Childhood we grow up, 
eur IF without perceiving it, to Old Age; and this Encreaſe 
of our Life, duly conſider'd, is a Diminution of it. 
are We take Death to be before us, but it is behind us; 
and WI and has already ſwallow'd up all that is paſt : Where- 
fore, make uſe of the preſent ; and truſt nothing to 
4%. the Morrow ; for Delay is juſt ſo much time loſt. We 
by ¶ catch hold of Hopes, and Flatteries of a little long- 
PPY er Life; as Drowning Men do upon 'Thorns, or Straws, 
that either hurt us, or deceive us. You will aſk, 
erhaps, what I do my ſelf, that Preach at this Rate. 

find Truly 1 do like ſome ill Husbands, that ſpend their 
are; Wl Eſtates, and yet keep their Accounts: I run out; but 
© © vet I can tell which way it goes. And I have the 

t up Fate of 11] Husbands too, another way; for every 
d it I body Pities me, and no body Helps me. The Soul 
one is never in the Right place, ſo long as it fears to quit 
tirit J the Body. Why {ſhould a Man trouble himſelt to 
ance Extend Life, which, at Beſt, is a kind of Puniſh- 
ment; and at Longeſt, amounts to very little more 
inal than Nothing? He is Ungrateful, that takes the Pe- 
tion riod of Pleaſure for an Injury; and he is Fooliſh, that 
the W knows no Good but the Preſent. Nay, there are 
e* i ſome Courſes of Life, which a Man ought to quit, 
though with Life it ſelf: As the Trade of 5 0- 
thers, inſtead of Learning to Die himſelf. Life it 
ſelf is neither Good, nor Evil ; but only a Place for 
Good, and Evil: It is a kind of Trage-Comedy. Let 
it be well Acted; and no matter whether it be long, 
or ſhort. We are apt to be miſled by the Appear- 
ances of things, and when they come to us, recom- 
84 mended 
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mended in Good Terms, and by Great Example, they 
will Impoſe many times upon very Wiſe Men. The 
Mind is never Right; but when it is at Peace within it 
ſelf, and Independent upon any thing from Abroad, 
The Soul is in Heaven, even while it is in the Fleſh 
if it be purg'd of Natural Corruptions, and taken up 
with Divine Thoughts: And, whether any Body ſees 
us, or takes notice of us, it matters not. Virtue will 
of it ſelf break forth, though never ſo much Pains be 
taken to ſuppreſs it. And it is all one, whether it be 
known or no: But After-Ages however will do us 
Right, when we are Dead, and Inſenſible of the Ve. 
neration they allow us. He that is wiſe, will com- 

ute the Conditions of Humanity; and contract the 
Subject both of his Joys, and Fears. And it is time 
well ſpent, ſo to Abate of the one, that he may like- 
wiſe dimimiſh the other. By this Practice he will 
come to underſtand, how ſhort, how uncertain, and 
how ſafe, many of thoſe things are, which we are 
wont to Fear. When I ſee a Splendid Houſe, or a 
Glittering Train, I look upon it, as I do upon Courts, 
which are only the Schools of Avarice, and Ambiti- 
on ; and they are at beſt but a Pomp which is more 
for Shew, than Poſſeſſion. 
are ſeldom Long-liv'd ; and that is the Faireſt Feli- 
city, which is of the ſhorteſt Growth. 
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cn 
iir xx; 
Of True COURAGE. 


F ORTITUDE is (properly) The Contempt of all 
_ Hazards, according to Reaſon ; though it be com- 
monly, and promiſcuouſly uſed alſo, for à Contempt of 
all Hazards, even Miibont, or Againſt Reaſon : Which is 
rather a Daring, and a Brutal Fierceneſs, than an Ho- 

| nourable 
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nourable Courage. A Brave Man fears nothing more 
than the Weakneſs of being affected with popular 
Glory. His Eyes are not Dazled either with Gold, 
or Steel; he tramples upon all the Terrors, and Glo- 
ries of Fortune; he looks upon himſelf as a Citizen, 
and Soldier of the World, and, in deſpite of all Ac- 
cidents, and Oppoſi tions, he maintains his Station. 
He does not only ſuffer, but court the moſt Perilous 
Occaſions of Virtue, and thoſe Adventures which are 
moſt Terrible to others: for he values himſelf upon 
Experiment; and is more Ambitious of being repu- 
ted Good, than Happy. Mucius loſt his Hand with 
more Honour than he could have preſerv'd it: He 
was a greater Conqueror without it, than he could 
have been with it: For with the very Stump of it, 
he overcame Two Kings, Tarquin and Porſeunna. Ru- 
ia follow'd Cotta into Baniſhment ; ſhe ſtay'd, and 
ſhe return'd with him too; and.ſoon after ſhe loſt 
him, without ſo much as ſhedding a Tear: a Great 
laſtance of her Courage, in his Baniſhment ; and of 
her Prudence, in his Death. This (ſays Epicurus) is 
the Laſt, and the Bleſſed'ſt Day of my Life; when 
he was ready to Expire in an extreme Torment of the 
Stone. It is never ſaid of the 300 Fabi, that they 
were Overcome, but that they were Slain; Nor of Re- 
gulus, that he was Vangquiſh'd by the Carthaginians, but 
that he was Taken, The Spartans prohibited all Exer- 
ciſes where the Victory was. e der by the Voice, 
and Submiſſion of him that was worſted. When Phae- 
ton begged of Phœbus the Government of the Chariot of 
the Sun for one Day, the Poets make him ſo far from 
being diſcourag'd by his Father's telling him of the 
Danger of the eee. how he himſelf bad 
much ado to keep his Seat for Fear, when he look d 
down from the Meridian, that it 2 a Spur to his 
Importunity. That's the thing (ſays Phaeton) that Tt 
would be at; to ſtand Firm in That Difficulty, where Phœ- 
bus himſelf Trembles, Security is the Caution of Nar- 
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row Minds: But, as Fire tries Gold, ſo does Difficul. 
ty, and Hazard try Virtuous Men, Not but that he 
may be as Valiant that watches upon the Tower, as 
he that fights upon his Knees ; only the one has had 
the Good Fortune of an Occaſion for the Proof of his 
Reſolution. As ſome Creatures are Cruel ; others 
Crafty, and fome Timorous z ſo Man is endu'd with 
2 Glorious, and an Excellent Spirit, that prompts 
him, not ſo much to regard a Safe Life, as an Honeſt, 
Providence has made him the Maſter of this Lower 
World ; and he reckons it his Daty to Sacrifice his 
own Particular to the Advantage of the Whole. And 
yet there is a vaſt Difference, even in the ſame Action 
done by a Brave Perſon, and by a Stupid : as the 
Death of Cato was Honourable ; but that of Brutus 
was Shameful. Nor is it Death it ſelf that we recom- 
mend for Glorious; but it is a Glorious Thing to 
Die as we ought. Neither is it Poverty, Baniſhment, 
or Pain, that we commend ; but the Man that be- 
Haves himſelf Bravely under thoſe Afflictions. How 
were the Gladiators Contemn'd that call'd for. Quar- 
ter? And thoſe on the ether fide Favour'd, that De- 
ſpis'd it. Many a Man ſaves his Life, by not fearing 
to Loſe it; and, many a Man loſes his Life, for being 
88 to 80 it. ce are many = . afraid 
of Dying by one thing; and we come to Die by ano- 
ther. h Ge JJ g 


Example; we are threatned by an E- 
nemy, and we die 2 a Pleurifie. The Fear of Death 
enlarges all other things that we Fear. To bear it 


with Conſtancy, we ſhould compute, that whether 
our Lives be long, or ſhort, it comes all to a Point; 
Some Hours we loſe; what if they were Days, Months, 
Tears? What matters it, if I never Arrive at that 
which I muſt certainly part with when I have it? Life 
is but one Point of Tt ing Time; and that which is 
to come, is no mere 

And, we have this for our Comfort too, that whoſo- 


ever now Fears Death, will, ſome time, or other, 


come 


J 


ine, than that which is paſt. 


t 


come to wiſh it. If Death be Troubleſome, or Ter- 
rible; the fault is in Us, and not in Death it ſelf. It is 
as great Madneſs for a Man to Fear that which he is 
not to Feel, as that which he is not to Suffer; the 
Difference lies in the Manner of Dying, and not in 
the Iſſue of Death it ſelf. Tis a more Inglorious 
Death to be Smother'd with Perfumes, than to be 
torn to Pieces with Pincers. Provided my Mind be 
not Sick, I ſhall not much heed my Body. I am 
+> gat for my laſt Hour, without tormenting my 
jelf when it will come. It is betwixt the Stocks 
and other Philoſophers, as betwixt Men and Women ; 
They are Both Equally Neceſſary for Society; only 
the one is Born for Government, and the other for 
ee Other Sects deal with cheir Diſciples, 
as plauſible Phyſicians do with their Patients; they 

Flatter, and Humour them; whereas the Stoicks go 2 
Bolder way to work, and cogfider rather their Profit, 
than their Pleaſure. 
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'Tis never too Iate to LEARN. The Advantages of a Pri- 
vate Life; and the Slavery of a Publick, The Ends 
of PUNISHMENTS. . | 


ET no Man preſume to adviſe others, That has 

L not firſt given Good Counſel to himſelf 5; And 
he may Then pretend to help his Neighbour. It is, 
in ſhort, as hard a matter to give Good Counſel, as 
to take it: Let it however be agreed, betwixt the 
Two Parties, that the one deſigns to Confer a Benefit, 
and the other to Receive it. Some People ſcorn ta- 
be Taught; others are aſham'd of it, as they would 
be of going to School, when they are Old: But, it is 
nova 90 86s to Learn, what it is always Neceſſary 
to Know; And, it is no Shame to Learn, fo long as 
| WS. 
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we are Ignotant; that is to ſay, ſo long as we Live. 
When any thing is amiſs in our Bodies, or Eſtates, 
we have Recourſe preſently to the Phyſician, or the 
Lawyer, for Help: And why not to the Philoſopher, 
| in the Diſorders of our Mind? No Man Lives, hut he 
That applies himſelf to Miſdom; for he takes into his 
| own Lite the Supplement of all Paſt Ages. Tis a 
| fair Step toward Happineſs, and Virtue, to Delight 
in the Converſation of Good, and of Wiſe Men: And 
| where that cannot be had, the next Point is to keep 
no Company at all. Solitude affords Buſineſs enough; 

and the Entertainment is Comfortable and Eaſie. MW a T. 
Whereas Publick Offices are Vexatious, and Reftleſs, and 
There's a great Difference betwixt a Life of Leiſure, © fron 
and of Lazineſs. When People will Expreſs their A b 
Envy ofa Man in a Happy Condition; they'll ſay, J ny! 
He lives at his Eaſe, When, in truth, the Man is Dead, And 
| Alive. There is a Long Life, and there is a Long Death: | 
| The Former, when we enjoy the Benefits of a Right \ 
Mind; and the other, when the Senſes are Extin- Pri. 

gui ſh'd; and the Body Dead: before-hand. He that the 
makes me the Maſter of my own Time, and places Y the 
mg in a State of Freedom, lays a great Obligation ma 

| upon me. As a Merchant, that has à Conſiderable alle 
Fortune Abroad; is more ſenſible of the Bleſſing of a ver 
| a Fair Wind and Safe Paſſage, than he that has only a l 
| Ballaſt, or ſome Courſe Commodity in the Veſſel: wh 
So that Man that employs his Privacy upon Thoughts no 
. Divine, and Precious, is more ſenfible of the Com- in. 
fort of that Freedom, than he that bends his Medi- an 
tation an-Ill way. For, he confiders all the Benefits be 

of his Exemption from Common Duties, he enjoys of 
himſelf with infinite Delight, and makes his Grati- me 

tude Anſwerable to his Obligations. He is the beſt I w. 

- of Subjects, and the happieſt of Men; and he lives bi 
to Nature, and to himſelf. Moſt Men are to Them: EY 
ſelves, the worſt Company they can keep. If they C 

be Good, Quiet, and Temperate, they are as Good ip 


alone, 
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.certain, he that cannot ſecure himſelf in Privacy, 
\ ſhall be much more expos'd in Publick. That which 


whereas his Subjects may go and come; change Ha- 
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alone, as in Company : But if otherwiſe, let them 
converſe with others, and avoid themſelves: But, he 
that has made himſelf good Company, can never be 
too much alone. Many a Ship is loſt in the Harbour, 
but more in the Ocean; as many an Honeſt Man is 
Condemn'd, but more Guilty. This however, is 


_ 
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the World calls Felicity, is Greedy it ſelf, and ex- 
pos'd to the Greedineſs of others. Proſperity, like 
2 fair Gale upon a ſtrong Current, carries a Man in 
a Trice, out of the very ſight of Peace, and Quiet; 
and if it be not temper'd, and regulated, it is ſo far 
from Eaſing us, that it proves an Oppreſſion to us. 
A buſie, and a fortunate Man in the World, calls ma- 
ny Men his Friends, that are at moſt but his Gueſts. 
And if People flock to him; *tis but as they do to a 
Fountain, which they both exhauſt, and trouble. 
What Greater Slavery can there be, than that of 
Princes in this very Reſpect, that they are chain'd to 
their Poſt ; and cannot make themſelves leſs? All 
their Words, and Actions are deſcanted upon, and 
made publick Diſcourſe ; and there are many things 
allowable to a private Man, that are not fit for a Go- 
vernor. I can walk alone; where | pleaſe ; without 
a Sword, without Fear, and without Company; 
whereas a Prince muſt be Arm'd in Peace, and can- 
not with Dignity quit his Guards. Fortune has him 
in Cuſtody ; a Train beſets him where ever he goes j 
and there's no making of any Eſcape. He is little 
better than nail'd to his Place, aud it is the Perfection 
of his Miſery, that he cannot go leſs. He can no 
more conceal himſelf, than the Sun in the Firmament; 


bits, and Humour, without being taken notice of. 
Servitude is the. Fate of Palaces, the Splendor of a 
Crown draws all Men's Eyes upon it. When Ceſar 
ſpeaks, the Whole World hears his Voice, ak 
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bles at his Diſpleaſure; and where it falls, it ſhakes KW (me 
whatſoever is near it. His Lips are the Oracles of I verſi- 
the People; and Government is the Cement that N. 
binds them together: But {till he that is Maſter of I and! 
many, is the S-rvant yet of more. 'The Power, tis rous 
true, of all things belongs to the Prince; but the Pro- zs of 
perty, to particular Perſons. And the fame thing Mad 
may be both yours and mine in ſeveral Reſpects. We the! 
cannot ſay that a Son, or a Servant has Nothing, be- Puni 
cauſe a Maſter, or a Father may take it away if he or th 
will; or that he cannot give Willingly, becauſe they End 
may hinder it, whether he will or no. This is Power, Crea 


and true Dominion ; and not to Rule and Command, when rev 
We way do it ephen we pleaſe, The Strength of a Prince Taz: 
is in the Love of his People; For there is nothing ſo I cular 


Great, but it muſt it ſelf periſh; when it is become | arm 
the Common Safety that it ſhould be ſo. Tyrants I The 
are Hated, becauſe they are Fear'd; and becauſe | prot 
they are Hated, they will be Fear'd. They are ren- lick 
der d Odious to Poſterity ; and they had better never way 
had been born, than to ſtand upon Record for the by m 
Plagues of Mankind, Miſerable is that People, where ed x 
their very Keepers are their Executioners. And, it grea 
is not an lira Tyranny neither, but the Unarm'd ons, 
Vices of Avarice, and Envy, that we ought to be 4 Fat 
moſt afraid of. Some will not endure to have their him 
Vices touch'd, but will fhrink and ſtruggle under the I puni 
Operation, as if they were under the Hand of a Sur- I appl 
geon. But, this fhall not hinder me from Lancing, Wl 119 
and Probing, becauſe of the Cries and Groans of the man 
Patient. Fer Man ſhould have a Monitor at his El- | 
bow, to keep him from Avarice,, by ſhewing him 
how Rich a Man may be with a Little: From Ambi- 
tion, by repreſenting the Diſquiets and Hazards that 
accompany Greatneſs ; which makes him as great a 
Burthen to others, as he is to himſelf. When it comes- 
to That once ; Fear, 577% Lhvs Wearineſs, makes 
us Philoſophers, A fickly Fortune produces WR 
ome- 


great a Diſhonour for a Prince to have many Executi- 
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ſome Counſels; and we reap this Fruit from our Ad- 
verſity, that it brings us at laſt to Wiſdom. 

Now, though Clemency in a Prince be ſo neceſſary, 
and ſo profitable a Virtue; and Cruelty ſo dange- 
rous an Exceſs; it is yet the Office of a Governor, 
as of the Maſter of an Hoſpital, to keep Sick, and 
Mad Men in Order : And, in Caſes of Extremity, 
the very Member is to be cut off with the Ulcer, All 
Puniſhment is either for Amendment, or for Example, 
or that others may live more ſecure. What is the 
End of Deſtroying thoſe Poifonous, and Dangerous 
Creatures, which are never to be reclaim'd, but to 

revent Miſchief? And yet there may be as much 

Tazard in doing too much, as too little. A parti- 
cular Mutineer may be puniſh'd, but when the Whole 
Army is in a Revolt, there muſt be a General Pardon. 
The Multitude of Offenders, is their Security, and 
ProteCtion : For there's no Quarrelling with a Pub- 
lick Vice, where the Cuſtom of Offending takes a- 
way the Shame of it: and it is not prudent neither, 
by many Puniſhments to ſhew a City, that the Wick- 
ed are ſo much the Major part: Beſide, that it is as 


ons, as for a Phyſician to have many Fanerals, Shall 
2 Father Diſinherit a Son for the firſt Offence ? Let 
him firſt Admoniſh, then Threaten, and afterward 
Puniſh him. So long as there is Hope, we ſhould 
apply gentle Remedies. But, ſome Nations are In- 
tractable, and neither willing to Serve, nor fit to Com- 
mand; and ſome Perſons are Incorrigible too. 
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The Two Bleffings of I. IE, are a Sound Body; and a 
Quiet Mind. The Extravagance of the Roman Lnx- 
ury. The Moderation and Simplicity of Former Times. 


EY CURUS makes the Two Bleſſings of Life, to 
L be a Sound Body, and a Quiet Mind: Which is on- 
ly a Compendious * e of Human Felicity to a 
State of Health, and of Virive. The way to be Hap- 
py is to make Vice not only Odieus, but Ridicu- 
3 and every Man to mind his own Buſineſs; for 
he that torments himſelf for other Peoples Misfor- 
tunes, ſhall never be at Reſt. A Virtuous Life muſt 
be all of a Piece; and not advance by Starts, and In- 
tet vals ; and then to go on where it left; for this is 
loſing of Ground. We are to preſs, and perſevere ; 
for the main Difficulties are yet to come. If I diſcon- 
tinue my Courſe, when ſhall I come to pronounce 
theſe Words, I am a Conqueror? Not a Conqueror of 
barbarous Enemies, and ſavage Nations ; but I have 
ſubdu'd Avarice, Ambition, and thoſe Lufts, that 
have ſubjected even the greateſt of Conquerors. Who 
was a greater than Alexander; that extended his Em- 
pre from Thracia, to the Utmoſt Bounds of the Eaſi? 
ut yet he burnt Perſepolis at the Requeſt of a Proſi- 
zute, to gratifie his Luft. He overcame Darius, and 
ſlew. many Thouſands of the 7 ; but yet he 
murther'd Caliſt benen: And that ſingle Blot has tar- 
ni ſh'd the Glory of all his Vidteries. All the Wiſhes 
of Mortals, and all the Benefits which we can either 
Give or Receive, are of very little Conducement to 
2 Happy Life. Thoſe things which the Common 
4 e gape after, are Tranſitory and Vain. Where- 
as Happineſs is Permanent; nor is it to be Eſtimated 
by Number, Meaſure, or Parts : For it is full, and 
perfect. I do not ſpeak, as if I wy ſelf were r at 
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that Bleſſed State of Repoſe: But it is ſomething 
yet to be on the mending Hand. It is with me, as 
with a Man that's creeping out of a Diſeaſe; he feels 
yet ſome Grudgings of it, he is every Foot Exami- 
ning of his Pulſe ; and ſuſpects every Touch of Heat 
to be a Relique of his Fever. Juſt at that Rate, I 
am jealous of my ſelf, The beſt Remedy that I know 
in this Caſe, is to go on with Confidence, and not to 
be miſled by the Errors of other People. It is with 
our Manners, as with our Healths ; 'tis a Degree of 
Virtue, the Abatement of Vice; as it is a Degree of 
Health, the Abatement of a Fit. 

Some place their Hꝭppineſs in Wealth; Some in 
the Liberty of the Body ; and Others in the Pleaſures 
of the Senſe, and Palate. But, What are Metals, 
Taſtes, Sounds, or Colours, to the Mind of a Rea- 
ſonable Creature ? He that ſets his Heart upon Riches, 
the very Fear of Poverty will be grievous to him. He 
that's Ambitious, ſhall be gall'd with Envy at any 
Man that gets before him ; For, in that Caſe, he 
that is not Firſt, is Laſt. I do not ſpeak againſt 
Riches neither; for if they hurt a Man, tis his own 
Folly. They may be indeed the Cauſe of Miſchief ; 
as they are a Temptation to thoſe that do it. Inſtea 
of Courage, they may inſpire us with eee A 
and, inſtead of Greatneſs of Mind, with Inſolence 
which is, in truth, but the Counterfeit of Magnani- 
mity. What is it to be a Priſoner, and in Chains? 
It is no more than that Condition to which many 
Princes have been reduc'd; and out of which, many 
Men have been advanc'd to the Authority of Princes. 
'Tis not to ſay, I have no Maſter; in time you may 
have one. Might not Hecuba, Craſus, and the Mother 
of Darius have ſaid as much? And where's the Hap- 

ineſs of Luxury either ; when a Man divides his 
ife betwixt the Kitchin, and the Stews 5 betwixt 
an Anxious Conſcience, and a Nauſeous Stomach? 

Caligula, who was born to ſhew the World what * 
| chie 
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chief might be done by a Concurrence of Great Wick- 
edneſs, and a Great Fortune; ſpent near 10000. 
Sterling upon a Supper, The Works, and Inventi- 
ons of it are prodigious, not only in the Counterfeit- 


— 


ing of Nature, but even in Surpaſſing it. The Ro- 
mans had their Brooks even in their Parlours ; and 
found their Dinners under their Tables. The Mullet 


was reckon'd ſtale, unleſs it dy'd in the Hand of the 


Gueſt: And they had their Glaſſes N them into, 


that they might the better obſerve all the Changes 
and Motions of them in the laſt Agony betwixt Life 
and Death. So that they fed their Eyes, be fore their 
Bodies. Look how it Reddens, Gays one, there's no Ver 
milion like it. Take notice of theſe Veins ; and that ſame 
grey Brightneſs upon the Head of it, And now he is at's 
Laſt 5 See how Pale be turns, and all of a Colour. 
Theſe People would not have given themſelves half 
this Trouble with a dying Friend ; Nay, they would 
leave a Father, or a * as. at his lat Hour, to en- 
tertain themſelves with the Barbarous Spectacle of 
an expiring Fiſh. And that which enhaunces the E- 
ſteem of every thing, is the Price of it: Inſomuch, 
that Water it ſelf, which ought to be Gratuitous, is 
expos'd to Sale, in their Conſervatories of Ice, and 
' Snow, Nay, we are troubled that we cannot buy 
Breath, Light; and that we have the Air it ſelf Gra- 
1; as if our Conditions were Evil, becauſe Nature 
has left ſomething to us in Common. But Luxury 
contrives Ways to ſet a Price upon the moſt Neceſ- 
ſary, and Communicable Benefits in Nature: Even 
_ thoſe Benefits which are free to Birds and Beaſts, as 
well as to Men; and ſerve indifferently for the uſe 
of the moſt ſluggiſh Creatures. But, how comes it 
that Fountain Wn is not cold enough to ſerve us, 


unleſs it be bound up into Ice? So long as the Sto- 
mach is Sound, Nature diſcharges her Functions with- 
out Trouble : But, when the Blood comes to be en- 
flam'd with Exceſs of Wine, or Meats, fimple Water 
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is not cold enough to allay that Heat; and we are 
forc'd to make ule of Remedies, which Remedies 
themſelves are Vices. We heap Suppers upon Din- 
ners, and Diriners upon Suppers, without Intermiſſi- 
on. Good God! How eaſie is it to quench a Sound, 
and an Honeſt Thirſt? But, when the Palate is grown 
Callous, we taſte nothing ; and that which we take 
for Thirſt, is only the "8 of a Fever. Hippocrates 
deliver'd it as an Aphoriſm, that Women were never Bald, 
nor Gouty, but in one Singular Caſe. Women have not 
alter'd their Nature fince, but they have chang'd the 
Courſe of their Lives; for, by taking the Liberties 
of Men, they partake as well of their Diſeaſes, as of 
their Wickedneſs, They fit up as much, drink as 
much ; nay, in their very Appetites they are Maſcu- 
line too; they have loſt the Ad vantages of their Sex, 
by their Vices. 

Our Anceſtors, when they were Free, liv'd either 
in Caves or in Arbours: but Slavery came in with 
Gildings, and with Marble. I would have him that 
comes into my Houſe, take more Notice of the Ma- 
ſter, than of the Furniture. The Golden Age was 
before Architecture: Arts came in with Luxury, and 
we do not hear of any Philoſopher, that was either a 
Lock-/mith, or a Painter. Who was the Wiſer Man, 
think you, he that invented a Saw ; or the other, 
who, upon ſeeing a Boy drink Water out of the Hol- 
low of his Hand, brake his Pitcher, with this Check 
to himſelf; Mbat a Fool am I, to trouble my ſelf with Su- 
perfluities ? Carving is one Man's Trade; Cooking is 
another's: Only he is more miſerable that teaches it 
for Pleaſure, than he that learns it for Neceflity. It 
was Luxury, not Philoſophy, that invented Fiſh- 
Pools, as well as Palaces: Where, in caſe of foul 
Weather at Sea, they might have Fiſhes, to ſupply 
their Gluttony in Harbour. We do not only pamper 
our Luſts, but provoke them: As if we were to Learn 
the very Art of Voluptuouſneſs, What was it but 

Avariceg 
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| Avarice, that Originally brake the Union of Society; und 


and prev'd the Cauſe of Poyerty, even to thoſe that 
were the moſt Wealthy ? Every Man poſſeſs'd all, and 
*till the World came to approptiate Poſſeſſions to '* 
themſelves. In the Firſt Age, Nature was both a mos 
Law, and a Guide, and the beft Govern'd ; which has 
was but according to Nature too. The largeſt and 174 
the ſtrongeſt Bull leads the Herd; the goodlieſt Ele- diſtr 
phant; and, among Men too, in the Bleſſed Times 3 
| of Innecence, the Beſt was Uppermoſt. They choſe Tra 
Governors for their Manners, who neither Acted any verla 
Violence, nor Suffer'd any. They protected the for 
Weak againſt the Mighty ; and Perſuaded, or Dif. Tho 
| ſuaded, as they ſaw Occaſion. Their Prudence pro- the! 
vided for their People; Their Courage kept them || dot: 
ſafe from Dangers; Their Bounty both Supply'd, Wes 
and Adorn'd their Subjects. It was a Dwty then to that 
Command, not a Government. No Man, in thoſe Days, tue 
had either a Mind to do an Injury, or a Cauſe for't. WP 
He that Commanded Well, was Well Obey'd : And, all t 
the worſt Menace the Governors could then make to Hur 
the Diſobedient, was, to Forſake them. But with but 
the Corruption of Times, Tyranny crept in, and the Ses 
1 World began to have need of Laws; and thoſe Laws ue 
were made by Wiſe Men too, as Solon, and Lycurgus, the 
who Learn'd their Trade in the Schoel of Pytha- ©? 
K 
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1 HERE is not ſo Diſproportionate a Mixture en. 
1 in any Creature, as that is in Man, of Soul er 
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and Body. There is Intemperance join'd with Divi- 
nity; Folly, with Severity; Sloth, with Activity; 


and Uncleanneſs, with Purity. But, a Good Swor 

is never the worſe for an ill Scabbard. We are mov'd 
more by Imaginary Fears, than Truths ; for Truth 
has a Certainty, and Foundation ; but, in the other, 
we are expos'd to the Licence, and Conjecture of a 
diſtracted Mind ; and eur Enemies, are not more Im- 
perious, than our Pleaſures. We ſet eur Hearts upon 
Tranſitory Things; as if they Themſelves were E- 
verlaſting ; or we, on the other ſide, to poſſeſs them 
for Ever. Why do we not rather advance our 
Thoughts to things that are Eternal, and contemplate 
the K Original of All Beings? Why do we 
not, by the Divinity of Reaſon, triumph over the 
Weaknefles of Fleſh, and Blood? It is by Providence 
that the World is preſerv'd ; and not from any Vir- 
tue in the Matter of it; for the World is as Mortal as 
we are; only the Almighty Wiſdom carries it ſafe thro' 
all the Motions of Corruption. And ſo by Prudence, 
Human Life it ſelf may be prolong'd ; if we will 
but ſtint our ſelves in thoſe Pleaſures, that bring the 
greater Part of us untimely to our End. Our Paſſions 
are nathing elſe but certain Diſallowable Motions of 
the Mind; Sudden, and 1 which, by Frequen- 
cy, and Neglect, turn to a Diſeaſe ; as a Diſtillation 
brings us firſt to a Cough, and then to a Phthifick. 
We are carry'd [Jp to the Heavens, and Down again 
into the Deep, by Turns; ſo long as we are govern'd 
by our Aﬀections, and not by Virtue : Paſſion, and 
Reaſon, are a kind of Civil War within us; and as 
the one, or the other has Dominion, we are either 
Good, or Bad. So that it ſhould be our Care, that 
the worſt Mixture may not prevail. And they are 
link*d, like the Chain of Cauſes, and Effects, one to 
another. Betwixt Violent Paſſion, and a Fluctuati- 


on, or Wambling of the Mind, there is ſuch a Diffe- 
rence, as betwixt the Agitation of a Storm, and the 
_ Nauſeous 


in Mortal Bodies. 
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Nauſeous Sickneſs of a Calm. And they have all of 
them their Symptoms too, as well as our Bodily Di- 
ſtempers: They that are troubled with the Falling. 
Sickneſs, know when the Fit is a coming, by the 
Cold of the Extreme Parts; the Dazling of the Eyes; 
the Failing of the Memory; the Trembling of the 
Nerves, and the Giddineſs of the Head: So that e- 
very Man knows his own Diſeaſe, and ſhould provide 
againſt it. Anger, Love, Sadneſs, Fear, may be 
read in the Countenance ; and ſo may the Virtues 
too. Fortitude makes the Eye Vigorous; Prudence 
makes it intent; Reverence ſhews it ſelf in Modeſty ; 
Joy, in Serenity; and Truth, in Openneſs, and Sim- 
plicity. There are ſown the Seeds of Divine Things 
If the Mind be well Cultivated, 
the Fruit anſwers the Original; and, if not, all runs 
into Weeds, We are all of us Sick of Curable Di- 
eaſes; And it coſts us more to be Miſerable, than 
would make us perfectly Happy. Conſider the Peace- 
able State of Clemency, ns 748 Turbulence of An- 
ger - the Softneſs, and Quiet of Modeſty, and the 

eſtleſsnels of Luſt. How deaf and eaſie to us is 
the Service of Virtue, and how dear we pay for our 
Vices! The Sovereign Good of Man, is a Mind that 
ſubjects all Things to it ſelf; and is it ſelf ſubject to 


— 


Nothing: His Pleaſures are Modeſt, Severe, and Re- 


ſerv'd ; and rather the Sauce, or the Diverſion of 
Life, than the Entertainment of it. It may be ſome 
Queſtion, whether ſuch a Man goes to Heaven, or 
Heaven comes to him: For a Good Man is Influenc'd 
by God himſelf ; and has a kind of Divinity within 
him. What if one Good Man Lives in Pleaſure, 
and Plenty, and another in Want, and Miſery ? *Tis 


no Virtue, to contemn Superfluities, but Neceſſities: 


And they are both of them Equally Good, though 
under ſeveral] Circumſtances, and in different Stati- 
ons. Cato (the Cenſor) wag'd War with the Manners 
of Rome : Scipio, with the Enemies, Nay, bating the 
very 
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very Conſcience of Virtue: who is there, that upon 
Sober Thoughts, would not be an Honeſt Man, even 
for the Reputation of it? Virtue you ſhall find in 
the Temple, in the Field, or upon the Walls, co- 
ver'd with Duſt, and Blood, in the Defence of the 
Publick. Pleaſures you ſhall find ſneaking in the 
Stews, Sweating- Houſes, Powder'd, and Painted, &c. 
Not that Pleaſures are wholly to be Diſclaim'd, but 
to be uſed with Moderation, and to be made ſubſer- 
vient to Virtue. Good Manners always pleaſe us; 
but Wickedneſs is Reſtleſs, and Red» Chang- 
ing; not for the Better, but for Variety. We are 
torn to Pieces betwixt Hopes, and Fears; by which 
Means, Providence (which is the Greateſt Bleſſing 
of Heaven) is turn'd into a Miſchief. Wild Beaſts, 
when they ſee their Dangers, flie from them ; and 
when they have ſcap'd them, they are Quiet: But 
wretched Man is equally tormented, both with things 
Paſt, and to Come; for the Memory brings back the 
Anxiety of our paſt Fears, and our Foreſight antici- 
pates the Future: Whereas the Preſent makes no 
Man miſerable. If we Fear all Things that are Poſſible, 
we live without any Bounds to our Mi ſeries. 
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We abuſe GoD's Bleſſings, and turn them into Miſcbiefs. 
Meditations upen the Horrours of Earthquakes, and 
Conſolations againſt them, DEATH is the ſame thing 
avhich way ſoever it comes : Only we are mov d by Acci- 
dents that we are not us d to. 


FT HERE is nothing ſo Profitable, but it ma 

be perverted to an Injury. Without the uſe 

of the Winds, how ſhould we do for Commerce? Be- 

fide that, they keep the Air Sweet, and ane, 
i an 


every where. 
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and bring ſeaſonable Rains upon the Earth. It was 
never the Intent of Providence, that they ſhould be 
employ'd for War, and Devaſtation ; and yet that's 
a great Part of the Uſe we make of them ; purſuing 
one Hazard through another. We expoſe ourſelves 
to Tempeſts, and to Death, without ſo much as the 
Hope of a Sepulcher. And all this might be born 
too, if we only ran theſe Riſques, in order to Peace; 
but when we have ſcap'd ſo many Rocks and Flatts, 


— 


Thunder, and Storms, what's the Fruit of all our 


Labour, and Terrour? It is only War; and to Burn, 
and Ravage, as if the Earth were not large enough 
for the Scene of our Deſtruction. Whereas we might 
live, and die at Eaſe, if we had a Mind to't ; and 
draw out our Lives in Security, Why do we preſs 


our own Dangers then, and provoke our Fates? What 


do we look for? Only Death; which is to be found 
It will find us in our Beds, in our 
Chambers: But, whereſoever it finds us, let it find 
us Innocent. What a Madneſs is it to purſue Mi- 
chiefs; to fall foul upon thoſe we do not know; to 
be Angry without a Cauſe ; to Over-run whatſoever 
is in our Way; and, like Beaſts, to Kill what we 
have no Quarrel to? Nay, worſe than Beaſts, we run 
great Hazards, only to bring us to greater. We force 
our Way to Gold, without any Regard either to God 
or Man. But, in all this, without any Cauſe of Com- 
plaint, we abuſe the Benefits of God, and turn them 


all into Miſchiefs. We dig for Gold; we leave the 


Light, and abandon the Courſes of a better Nature: 
We deſcend, where we find a new Poſition of Things; 
Hideous Caves, Hollow, and Hanging Rocks, Horrid 
Rivers, a Deep, and Perpetual Darkneſs, and not with: 
out the Apprehenſions, even of Hell it ſelf. How Lit- 
tle now, and how Inconſiderable are thoſe Things that 
Men venture for, with the Price of their Lives? But 
to paſs from thoſe Hazards that we may avoid, to o- 
thers which we cannot. As in the Caſe of 6 
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In what Condition can any Man be Safe, when the 
World it ſelf is ſhaken ; and, the only thing that 


paſſes for Fixed, and Unmoveable in the Univerſe, 
trembles, and deceives us ? Whither ſhall we fly for 
Security, if whereſoever we are the Danger be till 
under our Feet, Upon the Cracking of an Houſe, 
every Man takes himſelf to his Heels; and leaves all 
to ſave himſelf: But, what Retreat is there, where 
that which ſhould Support us, Fails us ; When the 
Foundation, not only of Cities, but even of the World 
it ſelf, opens, and wavers? What Help, or what Com- 
fort, where Fear it ſelf can never carry us off? An 
Enemy may be kept at a Diſtance with a Wall: A Ca- 
tle may put a Stop to an Army; a Port may pro- 
tet us from the Fury of a Tempeſt ; Fire it ſelf does 
not follow him that runs away from't; a Vault may 
defend us againſt Thunder; and we may quit the 
Place in a Peſtilence: There is ſame Remedy in all 
theſe Evils. Or however, no Man ever knew a Whole 
Nation deſtroy'd with Lightuing. A Plague may un- 
people a Town, but it will not carry it away. There 
is no Evil of ſuch an Extent, ſo Inevitable, ſo Gree- 
dy, and fo publickly Calamitous as an Earthquake. 
For, it does not only devour Houſes, Families, or 
Single Towne, but ruins Whole Countries, and Na- 
tions : Either overturning, or ſwallowing them up, 
without ſo much as leaving any Footſtep, or Mark of 
what they were. Some People have a greater Hor- 
tour for this Death, than for any other: To be taken a- 
way alive, out of the Number of the Living! As if all Mor- 
tals, by what Means ſoever, were not to come to the 
ame End. Nature has Eminently this Juſtice, that - 
when we are all Dead, we are all alike. And, tis 


not a Pin matter, whether I be cruſh'd to pieces by 
one Stone, or by a Whole Mountain; whether I pe- 
riſh by the Fall of a Houſe, or under the Burthen of 
the Whole Earth; whether I be ſwallow'd upalone, 
or with a Thouſand more = Company, What does 


it 
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it ſigniſie to me, the Noiſe, and Diſcourſe that is 
made about my Death; when Death is every where, 
and in all Caſes the fame? We ſhould therefore Arm 
our ſelves againſt that Blow, that can neither be A. 
voided, nor Foreſeen. And, it is not the Forſwear- 
ing of thoſe Places, that we find Infeſted with Earth- 
uakes, that will do our Buſineſs; for there is no 
Mics that can be warranted againſt them. What if 
the Earth be not yet mov'd? It is ſtill moveable ; for 
the Whole Body of it lies under the ſame Law, and ex- 
pos'd to Danger; only ſome part at one time, and ſome 
at another. As it is in Great Cities, where all the 
Houſes are ſubject to Ruin, though they do not all 
Fall together: Soin the Body of the Earth ; now This 
Part falls, and then That. Tyre was formerly Subject 
to Earthquakes; In 4f#a Twelve Cities were ſwa]- 
low'd up in a Night; Achaia, and Macedonia have had 
their Turns, and now Campagnia. The Fate goes 
Round, and Strikes at laſt where it has a great while 
paſſed by. It falls out oftner, tis true, in ſome Pla- 
ces, than in others: But, no Place is totally Free, 
and Exempt. And, it is not only Men, but Cities, 
. Coaſts, nay, the Shoars, and the very Sea it ſelf, that 
Tuffers under the Dominion of Fate. And yet we are 
To vain, as to promiſe our ſelves ſome ſort of Aſſu- 
rance in the Goods of Fortune : Never conſidering, 
that the very Ground we ſtand upon is unſtable. And, 
it is not the Frailty of this or that Place, but the Qua- 
lity of every Spot of it: For, not one Inch of it is ſo 
compacted, as not to admit many Cauſes of its Revo- 
lution, and though the Bulk of the Earth remain En- 
tire, the Parts of it may yet be Broken, 
There is not any thing which can premiſe to it ſelf 
a Laſting Quiet. And it is no ſmall Comfort to us, 
the Certainty of our Fate : For, it is a Folly to Fear 
where there is a Remedy. He that troubles himſelf 


ſooner than he needs, grieves more alſo than is ne- | 


ceſſary: For the ſame Weakneſs, that makes him an- 
| tici pate 
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ticipate his Miſery, makes him Enlarge it too. The 
Wiſe fortifie themſelves by Reaſon, and Fools by 
Deſpair. That Saying, which was apply'd to a Con- 
quer'd Party under Fire, and Sword, might have 
been ſpoken to all Mankind. That Man is in ſome 
Senſe out of Danger, that is out of Hope, He that would 
fear Nothing, ſhould confider, that if he fears any 
thing, he muſt fear every thing. Our very Meat, and 
Drink, Sleeping, and Waking, without Meaſure, are 
Hurtful to us. Our Bodies are Nice and Weak; and 
a ſmall Matter does their Work. That Man has too 
high an Opinion of himſelf, that is only afraid of 
Thunder, and of Earthquakes. If he were Conſcious 
of his own Infirmities, he would as much fear the be- 
ing choak'd with his own Phlegm. What do we ſee 
in our ſelves, that Heaven and Earth ſhould join in a 
Diſtemper to procure our Diſſolution; when the Rip- 
ping of a Hang-nail is ſufficient to Diſpatch us? We 
are afraid of Inundations from the Sea, when a Glaſs 
of Wine, if it goes the wrong way, is enough to Suf- 
focate us. It 1s a great Comfort in Death, the very 
Mortality it ſelf, We creep under Ground for fear 
of Thunder, we dread the ſudden Concuſſions of the 
Earth, and the Rages of the Sea; when yet we carry 
Death in our own Veins, and it is at Hand in all Pla- 
ces, and at all Times. There is nothing ſo little, 
but it is of Force enough to bring us to our Laſt End. 
Nay, ſo far ſhould we be from Dreading an Eminent 
Fate, more than a Vulgar, that on the Contrary, ſince 
Die we muſt, we ſhould rather rejoice in the Breath- 
ing of our Laſt, under a more Glorious Circumſtance. 
What if the Ground ſtand ſtill within its Bounds, and 
without any Violence ? I ſhall have it over me at 
Laſt ; and 'tis all one to me, whether I be laid under 
That, or That lay it ſelf over me: But it is a Terrible 
Thing for the Earth to gape, and ſwallow a Man up into a 
a profound Abyſs: And what then ? Is Death any Eafter 
above Ground? What Cauſe have I of Complaint, if 
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Nature will do me the Honour to cover me with a 
Part of her Self? Since we muſt Fall, there is a Dig- 
nity in tHe very Manner of it, when the World it ſelf 
is Shock'd for Company. Not that I would wiſh for 
a Publick Calamity ; but it is ſome Satisfaction in 
my Death, that I ſee the World alſo to be Mortal. 
Neither are we to take theſe Extraordinary Revo- 


lutions for Divine Judgments ; as if ſuch Motions of 
the Heavens, and of the Earth, were the Denounc- 


ings of the Wrath of the Almighty : But they have 
their Ordinate, and their Natural Cauſes : Such as, 
in Proportion, we have in our own Bodies; and while 
they ſeem to Act a Violence, they Suffer it. But 
yet, for want of _— the Cauſes of things, they 
are Dreadful to us; and the more ſo, becauſe they 
happen but ſeldom. But why are we commonly more a- 
fraid of that wwhich wwe are not Us d to? Becauſe we look 
upon Nature with our Eyes, not with our Reaſon: 
Rather computing what She uſually does, than what 
She is able to do. And we are Puniſh'd for this Ne- 
ligence, by taking thoſe things, to which we are not 
onted, to be New, and Prodigious. The Eclipſes 
of the Sun, and Moon, Blazing Stars, and Meteors, 
while we Admire them, we Fear them ; and fince 
we Fear them, becauſe we do not Underſtand them, 
it is worth our while to Study them, that we may no 
longer Fear them. Why ſhould I Fear a Man, a 
Beaſt, an Arrow, or a Lance; when I am expos'd to 
the Encounter of Greater Dangers? We are aſſaulted 
by the Nobler Part of Nature it ſelf ; by the Hea- 
vens, by the Seas, and the Land. Our Buſineſs i; 
therefare to defie Death, whether Extraordinary, or 


Common. No matter for the Menaces of it, ſo long 


as it aſks no more of us than Ape it ſelf will take 
from us; and every petty Accident that befals us. He 
that contemns Death, what does he care for either 
Fire, or Water; the very Diſſolution of the Uni- 
verſe? Or if the Earth ſhould open under him, and 
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ſhew him all the Secrets of the Infernal Pit, he would 
look dewn without Trouble. In the Place that we 
are all of us to go to, there are no Earthquakes, or 
Thunder-claps; no Tempeſtuous Seas; neither War, 
nor Peſtilence.. Is it a ſmall Matter? Why do wwe fear it 
then? Is it a Great Matter ? Let it rather onte fall upon us, 
than always hang over us, Why ſhould 1 dread my 
own End, when I know that an End I muſt have, and 
that all Created things are Limited? 
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4 Diſcourſe of Gop's Providence, in the Misfortunes of 


ood Men in this WoRLD, and in the Proſperity of 


OU are troubled, I perceive, that your- Ser- 
vant is run away from you, but I do not hear 

et, that you are either Robb'd, or Strangled, or 
Poilon'd, or Betray'd, or Accus'd by him : So that 
you have 'ſcap'd well, in Compariſon with your Fel- 
lows. Ard, Why ſhould you complain then, eſpe- 
cially under the Protection of ſo. Gracious a Provi- 
dence, as ſuffers no Man to be miſerable, but by his 
own Fault? Nor is this a Subject worthy of a Wiſe 
Man's Conſideration. Ad verſity indeed is a terrible 
thing in Sound, and Opinion ; and that's all. Some 
Men are Baniſh'd, and Stript of their Eſtates; others 
again are Poorin Plenty ; (which is the baſeſt ſort of 
Beggery.) Some are overborn by a Popular Tumult, 
that breaks out like a Tempeſt, even in the higheſt 
Security of a Calm; or like a Thunder-Clap, that 
frights all that are near it: There is but one Struck, 
perhaps, but the Fear extends to all; and affects 
thoſe that may ſuffer,” as well as thoſe that do, As in 
the Diſcharge of a Piece yy with Powder; *'Tis _ 
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the Stroke, but the Crack that frights the Birds. Ad- 
verſity, I'll grant you, is not a thing to be wifh'd ; no 
more, than War; but, if it be my Lot to be Torn 
with the Stone, Broken upon the Wheel, or to re- 
ceive Wounds, or Maims; It ſhall be my Prayer, that 
I may bear my Fortune as becomes a Wiſe, and an 
Honeſt Man. We do not Pray for Tortures, but for 
Patience; not for War, but for Generofity and Cou- 
tage, in all the Extremities of a War, if it happens. 
Afflictions, are but the Exerciſe of Virtue ; and an 
Honeſt Man is out of his Element, when he is Idle. 
It muſt be Practice, and Patience, that Perfedcts it. 
Do we not ſee how one Wreſtler provokes another? 
And if he find him not to be his Match, he will call 


for ſome Body to help him, that may put him to all 


his Strength. 

It is a Common Argument againſt the Juſtice of 
Providence, in the matter of Reward, and Puniſh- 
ment : the Misfortune of Good Men in this World, and the 


- Proſperity of the Wicked , But, it is an eaſie Matter to 


vindicate the Cauſe of the Gods. There are many 
things that we call Evil, which turn very often to the 
Advantage of thoſe that ſuffer them ; or at leaſt, for 
the Common Good, whereof. Providence has the 
greater Care, And farther ; they either befal thoſe 
that bear them Willingly, or thoſe that deſerve them 
by their Impatience under them: and Laſtly, they 
come by Divine Appointment ; and to thoſe that are 
Good Men, even for that very Reaſon, becauſe they 
are Good. Nor is there any thing more Ordinary, 
than for that which we fear'd as a Calamity, to prove 
the Foundation of our Happineſs. How many are 
there in the World that enjoy all things to their own 
Wiſh, whom God never thought worthy of a Trial? 
If it might be imagin'd, - that the Almighty ſhould 
take off his Thought from the Care of his Whole 
Work, What more Glorious Spectacle could he re- 
fect upon, than a Valiant Man Struggling with = 
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verſe Fortune: Or Cato's ſtanding Upright, and Un- 
mov'd, under the Shock of a Publick Ruin? Let the 
Whole World (ſays he) fall into one Band, and let Cæſar 
encompaſs me with his Legions by Land, his Shipping at Sea, 
and his Guards at the Gates; Cato will yet cut out his way 
and with That Weapon that was untainted, even in the Civil 
War, give himſelf. that Liberty, which Fate deny d to his 
Country, Set upon the great work then, and deliver thy ſelf 
from the Clog of thy Humanity. Juba and Petreius have 
already done this good Office One for the Other, by a Gene- 
rous Concurrence of Reſolution, and Fate ; but Cato is above 
Example, and does as much ſcorn to a his Death of any 


Man, as his Life, With what Joy did this great Man 


Contemplate Immortality ; when he took his Book, 
and his Sword together; and in Cold Thoughts diſ- 
patch'd himſelf! Let this ſuffice of Cato, whoſe Vir- 
tue Providence made uſe of to Cope with all the Pow- 
ers of the Earth. His Courage took delight in, and 
ſought fer all Occaſions of Hazard; keeping his Eye 
ſtill upon the End, without valuing the Difficulties 
of the Paſſage. The Sufferance is one Part of the 
Glory; and though one Man may ſcape without 
Wounds, yet he is till more Reverend, and Remarks 
able, that comes off Bloody. The Malice of Great 
Men is grievous, you'll ſay, and yet he Supported the 
Oppoſitions of Pompey, Ceſar, and Craſſus. It is trouble- 
ſome to be Repuls d? Vatinius was preferr'd before 
him. Proſperity ſhews a Man but one part of Hu- 
man Nature. No Body knows what ſuch a Man is 
ood for: Neither in truth does he underſtand him- 
elf, for want of Experiment. Temporal Happineſs 
is for weak, and Vulgar Minds, but, the ſubduing of 
Publick Terrors is a Work that is reſery'd for more 
Generous Spirits, Calamity is the Touch- ſtone of a 
Brave Mind, that reſolves to Live and Die Free, and 
Maſter of it ſelf. The Combatant brings no Mettle 
into the Field, that was never Batter'd : He that has 
loſt Blood, and yet keeps his Stomach; He that has 
* been 
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been under his Enemy, and worſted, and yet comes 
on again, and gathers Heart from his Misfortunes ; 
That's the Man of Hope, and Courage. 

But, Is it not a ver 1 and a Rigorous Fate, 
that good Men ſhould be Poor, and Friendleſs? All 
this1s no more than the Natural Work of Matter, and 
Form. Mean Souls are meanly Pcincipled : But, there 
goes more to the making up of a Brave Man, that is 
to work out his way through Difficulties and Storms, 
We are condemn'd to Terrible Encounters ; and be- 
cauſe we cannot, according to the Courſe of Nature, 
avoid them, we have Faculties given us, that will En- 


_ 


able us to bear them: Or at the worſt, to have a 


Retreat ; if we will not Fight, we may Fly. So that 
nothing is made more Eaſie to us, than that which is 
moſt Neceſſary to us, to Die. No Man is kept in 
the World againſt his Will. But Adverſity is the 
better for us All: For, it is God's Mercy, to ſhew the 
World their Errors, and that the things they Fear, 
and Covet, are neither Good, nor Evil; being the 
Common and Promiſcuous Lot both of Good Men, 
and Bad. If they were Good, only the Good ſhould 
enjoy them : And if Bad, only the Wicked ſhould 
ſuffer them. One Man is taken away in a Scuffle 
for a Wench, and another in the Defence of his Coun- 


try; and we find Silver and Gold, both in a Temple, 


and in the Stews. | ITS: 

Now to ſhew you, That the Virtue which I affect, 
is not ſo Imaginary, and Extravagant, as it is taken 
to be, I will allow a Wiſe Man to Tremble, to turn 
Pale ; nay, and to Groan too: And to ſuffer all the 
Affections of his Bodily Senſe, provided that he keep 
his Mind Firm, and Free from Submiſſion to his Bo- 
dy ; and that he do not Repent of his Conſtancy, 
(which is, in it ſelf, ſo great a Virtue, that there is 
ſome Authority, even in à pertinacious Error.) If 
the Body be brought by Exerciſe, to the Contempt 


of Bruiſes, and Wounds, How much more eaſily then 


may 
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may the Mind be Fortify'd againſt the Aſſaults of For- 
tune; and though perhaps thrown down, and Trod 
upon, yet Recover it lee ? The Body muſt have 
eat, and Drink, much Labour, and Practice; where- 
as the Food, and the Buſineſs of the Mind is within 
it ſelf ; and Virtue maintain'd without either Toil - 
or Charge. If you ſay, That many Profeſſors of Wil- 
dom are wrought upon by Menaces, and Miſchiefs ; 
theſe, let me tell you, are but Proficients, and not 
as yet arriv'd at the State of Wiſdom ; they are not 
ſtrong enough to Practiſe what they know. It is with 
our Diſpoſitions, as with our Cloaths: They will take 
ſome Colours at one Dipping: But others muſt be 
ſteep'd over and over — ths they will Imbibe them. 
Andſo for Diſciplines, they muſt Soak, and lye long 
before they take the Tincture. No Man can receive 
an Injury, and not be mov'd at it : But yet he may 
keep himſelf Free from Perturbations ; and ſo far 
from being Troubled at them, that he may.make uſe 
of them for the Experiment and Trial of his Virtue ; 
keeping himſelf till Moderate, Placid, Cheerful, and 
Safe in a Profound Quiet; and Fixed in his Station. 
But if a Wiſe Man cannot be Poor; How comes it that he is 
many times without either Meat, Drink, Cloaths, or Lodg- 
ing? If only.Fools are Mad, How comes it then, that Wiſe 
Men have thei» Alienations of Mind, and talk as Idly in a 
Fever as other People? Tis one thing, the Receiving of 
an Injury, and another thing, the Conceiving-of an 
Indignation for it ; It is the Body in this Caſe that 
ſuffers, (which is the Fool's part) but not the Mind. 
That Man is never the worſe Pilot that by foul Wea- 
ther isforc'd behind his Buſineſs. When a Ship ſprings 
a Leak, we do not preſently quarrel either with the 
Mariners or with the Veſſel. But, ſome to the Pump, 
others into the Hold, to keep the Ship above Water. 
And if we cannot abſolutely Maſter it, we mutt ſtill 
work on; For it is then a great Point gain'd, if we 
can but keep it a ſtay, Some Men are ſtrangely Tranſ-, 
e ported 
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| ſported at the Inſolence of the Porter, that refuſes to 


let them into a Great Man's Houſe. They forget 
that the Door of a Priſon is not more ſtrictly Guard- 
ed than that of a Palace. He that has Bufineſs muſt 
pay for his Paſſage, and Sweeten him, as he would 

o a Churliſh Cur with a Sop. That which is to be 
ſold, is to be bought : He's a weak Man, that rates 
himſelf according to the Civility of a Slave. Let him 
have a Reverence for himſelf, and then no matter 
who def} os him. What if he ſhould break his Staff, 
or cauſe his Maſter to turn him away, or to correct 


| him? He that contends, ſuppoſes an Equality ; and 


even when he has got the better of him, admits, that 
there <vas one. What if he ſhould receive a Blow? 
Cato (the greateſt Man of his Age) did not only For- 
give it, but Forget it, . 

*Tisnot to ſay, That This, or That is Tolerable to 
a Wife Man or Intolerable. If we do not totally ſubdue 


Fortune, Fortune overcomes us. It is the Foundation of 


a Happy Life, for a Man to depend upon himſelf; 
but an Abſolute Tranquility of Mind, and a Free- 
_ ax Errors, muſt be the Bufineſs of another 
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? 4 Wiſe aud Good Man i 4 Proof againſt all Ac» , 


cidents of FAT E. 


HE Book you promis'd me is now come to my 
f Hand; and I open'd it with an Intent to read 
it over at Leiſure, But when I was once in, I could 
not lay it down again, *till I had gone through with 
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it. At preſent 1 ſhall only tell you, that I am ex- 
ceedingly pleas d with the Choice of the Subject: 
But Lam Tranſported with the Spirit, and Gentle- 
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his Life, as the Need that the World has of him: 
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neſs of it. You ſhall hear farther from me upon a 
Second Reading; and you need not fear the hearing 
of the Truth, for your Goodneſs leaves a Man no 
Place for Flattery. I find you ſtill to be one and the 
ſame Man, which is a great Matter, and only proper 
to a Wiſe Man; for Fools are Various: One while 
Thrifty, and Grave ; another while Profuſe, and 
Vain. Happy is the Man that ſets himſelf Right at 
firſt, and continues ſo to the End. All Fools, we ſay, 
are Mad-men, though they are not all of them in 
Betblem. We find ſome at the Bar, ſome upon the 
Bench, and not a few even in the Senate it ſelf, One 
Man's Folly is ſad ; another's Wanton ; and a Third 
is Buſie, and Impertinent. A Wiſe Man carries all 
his Treaſure within himſelf: What Fortune gives, 
ſhe may take; but he leaves nothing at her Merc 5 
He ſtands Firm, and keeps his Ground againſt all 
Misfortunes, without ſo much as changing Counte- 
nance. He is Free, Inviolable, Uaſhaken ; Proof 
againſt all Accidents: and not only Invincible, but 
Inflexible. So long as he cannot loſe any thing of hie 
own, he never troubles himſelf for what's another's. 
He is a Friend to Providence, and will not murmur at 
any thing that comes to paſs by God's Appointment. 
He is not only Reſolute, but Generous, and Good 
Natur'd ; and ready to lay down his Life in a Good 
Cauſe ;. and for the Publick Safety, to Sacrifice his 
own. He does not ſo Sch cinder the Pleaſure of 
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And he is not ſo Nice neither, as to be weary of his 
Life, while he may either ſerve his Wife, or his 
Friends. Nor is it all, that his Life is Profitable to 
Them; but, it is likewiſe Delightful to himſelf ; 
and carries its own Reward ; for, What can be more 
Comfortable, than to be ſo Dear to another, as for 
that very Reaſon to become Dearer to himſelf? If her 
Loſes a Child, he is Penſive; he is Compaſſionate: - 
to the Sick; and only Troubled, when he 9 . 
e FRED 5 
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wallowing in Infamy, and Vice. Whereas, on the 
other fide, you ſhall ſee nothing but Reſtleſsneſs; 
One Man Hankering after his Neighbour's Wife; a- 
nother in Pain about his own ; a Third in Grief for 
a Repulſe; another as much out of Humour for his 
Succeſs. If he loſes an Eſtate, he parts with it as a 
thing, that was only Adventitious. Or if it was of 
his own acquiring, he Computes the Poſſeſſion, and 
Loſs : and ſays thus to himſelf, I ſhall live as well 
afterward, as I did before. Our Houſes, (ſays he) 
may be Burnt or Robb'd ; Our Lands taken from us; 
and we can call nothing our own, that is under the 
Dominion of Fortune, It is a Foolifh Avarice, that 
Reſtrains all things to a Propriety, and believes no- 
Wing to be a Man's own, that's Publick. Whereas 
2 wiſe Man judges nothing ſo much his own, as That 
wherein Mankind is allow'd a Share. It is not with 
the Bleſſings of Providence, as it is with a Dole; 
where every Man receives ſo much a Head; but every 
- Man there has All. That which we Eat, and either 
Give, or Receive with the Hand, may be broken in- 
to Parts; but Peace, and Freedom of Mind, are not 
to be Divided. He that has firſt caſt off the Empire 
of Fortune, needs not fear that of Great Men, for 
| they are but Fortune's Hands; nor was any Man ever 
broken by Adverſity, that was not firſt betray'd by 
Preſperity. But What ſignifies Pbiloſopby, you'll ſay, 
if there be a Fate; If ue be Covern d by Fortune, or ſome 
over-ruling Power ?. For Certainties are Unchangeable, and 
there's no Providing againſt Uncertainties, If what I [ball 
Do, and Reſolue, be already Determin'd, What uſe of Phi- 
14577 ? Yes, great Wie for, taking all this for grant: 
ed, Philoſophy inſtru „and ad viſes us to obey God, 
and to follow him Willingly; to oppeſe Fortune Re- 

ſolutely, and to bear all Accidents. | 

l Fate is an Irre vocable, an Invincible, and an Un- 
| changeable Decree; a 2 of all Things and 
A ions, accarding to Eternal Appointment. 2 * 


— 
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the Courſe of a River, it moves forward, without 
Contradiction, or Delay, in an Irreſiſtable Flux, 
where one Wave puſhes on another. He knows lit- 
tle of God, that imagines it may be Controll'd. There 
is no 3 of the Purpoſe even of a Wiſe Man; 
For he ſees before-hand what will be the beſt for the 
Future. How much more Unchangeable then is the 


Almighty, to whom all Futurity is always preſent ? 


To what end then is it, if Fate be Inexorable, to offer up 
Prayers, and Sacrifices, any farther, than to velieve the 
Scruples, and the Weakneſs of Sickly Adinds ? My Anſwer 
is, Firſt, That the Gods take no Delight in the Sa- 
crifices of Beaſts, or in the Images of 
ver, but ina Pious and Obedient Will. And Second- 
ly, That by Prayers, and Sacrifices, Dangers, and Af- 
fiRions may be ſometimes Remoy'd ; ſometimes 


Leſſen'd; other whiles Deferr'd : And all this with- 


out any Offence to the Power, or a) jane ba Fate. 


There are ſome things which Providence has left ſo 
far in Suſpence, that they ſeem to be (in a manner) 
Conditional; in ſuch ſort, That even appearing E- 


vils may, upon our Prayers, and Supp ications, be 
r 2 


turn'd into Goods. Which is ſo far 


om being a- 


gainſt Fate, that it is even a Part of Fate it ſelf. Lou 


will ſay, That either This fall come to paſs, or not. If 
the Former, it «vill be the ſame thing if we do not Pray: And 
if the other, it will be the ſame thing if we do. To this I 
mult Reply; That the Propoſition is Falſe, for want 
of the Middle Exception betwixt the one, and the o- 
ther. This will be, (fay I) that is, if there ſhall 
any Prayers Interpoſe in the Caſe. But thendo they 
object on the other fide ; that this very thing alſo 18 


| Neceffary : For it is likewiſe determin'd by Fate, ei- 


ther that we ſhall pray, or not. What if I ſhould 
now you you, that there is a Fate alſo even in our 


rayets; a Determination that we ſhall Pray; 


very 
and that therefore we ſhall. Pray? It is Decreed that 
2 Man ſhall be Eloquent ; But, upon Conditions that 


old, and Sil- 
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he apply himſelf to Letters: By the ſame Fate it is 
Dolinadh, that he ſhall ſo 2Pp1y himſelf, and that 
therefore he ſhall learn. Such a Man ſhall be Rich, 
if he betake himſelf to Navigation: But, the ſame 
Fate that promiſes him a Great Eſtate, appoints alſo 
that he ſhall Sail, and therefore he puts to Sea, It is 
the ſame'Caſe in Expiations z A Man ſhall avoid Dan- 
gers, if he can, by his Prayers, avoid the Threatnings 
of Divine Vengeance : But this is Part of his Fate alſo, 
that he ſhall ſo do, and therefore he does it. Theſe 
Arguments are made uſe of, to prove, that there is 
nothing left to our Will, but that we are all Over- 
rul'd by Fatalities. When we come to handle that 
Matter, we ſhall ſhew the Conſiſtency of a Free-will 
with Fate, having already made it appear, that not- 
withſtanding the Certain Order of Fate, Judgments 
may be Averted by Prayers, and Supplications, and 
without any Repugnancy to Fate ; for they are part 
even of the Law 'of Fate it felf. You will fay per- 
haps, What am I the better for the Prieft, or the Prophet ; 
for wwbether be bids me Sacrifice or no, I lie under the Neceſ- 
19 of doing it? Yes, in this I am the better for it, as 
e is a Minifter of Fate. We may as well ſay, that 
it is matter of Fate, that we are in Health: and yet 
we are indebted for it to the Phyfician-; becauſe t 
Benefit of that Fate is convey'd to us by his Hand. 
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Ml things are Product d out of Cauſe, and Matter, Of 
Provipencs, 4 Brave Man is a Match for FOR. 
TUNE. Fun 


I Had yeſterday but the one Half of it to my Self: 
My Diſtemper took up the Morning; the After- 


noon. was my own, My Firſt. Trial was, how far 1 
Fg - F could. 
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could endure Reading: And when I ſaw I could bear 

that, I fell to Writing: and pitch'd upon a Subject 

Difficult enough, for it requir'd great Intention? but 
et I was reſolv'd not to be Overcome. Some of m 
riends coming in, told me, that I did Ill; and too 


— 


me off: So that from Writing, we paſs'd into Diſ- 


courſe; and made you the Judge of the Matter in 
Queſtion. The Stoicks, you know, will have all things 
to be produe'd out of Cauſe, and Matter, The Mat- 
ter is Dull, and Paſſive; Suſceptible of any thing, 
but not Capable of Doing any thing it ſelf. The Cauſe 
is that Power that Forms the Matter, this or that 
way, at Pleaſure. Some thing there muſt be, of which 
every thing is Made; and then there muſt be a Work- 
man to Form every thing. All Art is but an Imitati- 
on of Nature: and that which I ſpeak in General 
of the World, holds in the Caſe of every Particular 
Perſon. As for Example: The Matter of a Statue 
is the Wood, the Stone, or the Mettal ; the Statuary 
Shapes it, and is the Cauſe of it, Avifotle affigns 
Four Cauſes to every thing. The Material; which 
is the Sine qua non Oe that without which it could 


not be.) The Efficient; as the Workman. The For- 


mal; as that which is ſtamp'd upon all Operations. 
And the Final; which is the Defign of the Whole 
Work. Now to explain this. The Firſt Cauſe of 
the Statue (for the Purpoſe) is the Copper : For it 
never had been made, if there had not been ſome- 
thing to work upon. The Second is the Artificer; 
for if he had not underſtood his Art, it had never ſuc- 
eeeded. The Third Cauſe is the Form; for it could 
never properly have been the Statue of ſuch, or ſuch 
a Perfon, if ſuch a Reſemblance had not been put up- 


without which it had never been made: As Money, 


if it were made for Sale ; Glory, if the Workman 
made it for his Credit ; or Religion, if he defign'd 


the beſtowing of it upon a Temple, Plata adds 2 


© Tin 


on it. The Fourth Cauſe is the End of making it, 
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Fifth, which he calls the Idea, or the Exemplar, by 
which the Workman draws his Copy. And he makes 
God to be full of theſe Figures, which he repreſents 


"WI 


— 


to be Inexhauſtible, Unchangeable, and Immortal. 


Now upon the Whole Matter, give us your Opini- 
on. To me it ſeems, that here are either too many 
Cauſes aſſign'd, or too few; and they might as well 
have Introduc'd Time and Place, as {ome of the reſt, 
Either clear the Matter in Queſtion ; or deal plain- 
ly, and tell us that you cannot: And ſo let us return 
to thoſe Caſes, wherein all Mankind is agreed, the 
Reforming of our Lives, and the Regulations of our 
Manners. For theſe Subtleties, are but Time loft, 
Let us ſearch our ſelves in the Firſt Place, and after- 
ward the World, 

There's no great Hurt in paſſing over thoſe things, 
which we are never the better for when we know, and, 
it 18-fo order'd by Providence, that there is no great 
Difficulty in Learning, or Acquiring thoſe . 
which may make us either Happier, or Better. Be- 
fide that, whatſoever is Hurtful to us, we have drawn 
out of the very Bowels of the Earth. 

_ Every Man knows without Telling, that this Won- 
derful Fabrick of the Univerſe is not without a Go- 
vernor; and that a Conſtant Order cannot be the 
Work of Chance: For the Parts would then fall foul 
one upon another. The Motions of the Stars, and 
their Influences, are acted by the Command of an E- 
ternal Decree. It is by the Dictate of an Almighty 
Power, that the Heavy Body of the Earth hangs in 
Ballance. Whence come the Revolutions of the Sea- 
ſons, and the Flux of Rivers? The wonderful Virtue 
of the ſmalleſt Seeds? (As an Oak to ariſe from an 
Acors.) Te ſay nothi 
be moſt Irregular, and Uncertain ; #s Clouds, Rain, 
Thunder, the Eruptions of Fire out. of Mountains, 
Earthquakes, and theſe Tumultuary. Motions in the 
Lower Region of the Air, which have their 1 IR 
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of thoſe things. that-ſeem to - 
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Cauſes: and ſo have thoſe things too, which appear 
to us more Admirable, becauſe leſs Frequent. As 


— 


Scalding Fountains, and New Iſlands ſtarted out of 


the Sea: Or, What ſhall we ſay of the Ebbing and 
Flowing of the Ocean; the conſtant Times and Mea- 
ſures of the Tides, according to the Changes of the 
Moon that Influences meſt Bodies; But this needs 
not; for, it is not that we Doubt of Providence, but 
Complain of it. And it were a good Office to recon- 
cile Mankind to the Gods, who are undoubtedly Beſt 
to the Beſt. It is againſt Nature that Good ſhould 
hurt Good. A Good Man is not only the Friend of 
God, but the very Image, the Diſciple, and the Imi- 
tator of him, and the true Child of bis Heavenly Fa- 
ther. He is true to himſelf; and acts with Conſtan- 
cy, and Reſolution. Scipio by a croſs Wind, being 
forc'd into the Power of his Enemies, caſt himſelf up- 
onthe Point of his Sword; and, as the People were 
enquiring, what was become of the General; The 
General der Scipio) is very «vell, and ſo he expir'd. 


What is it for a Man to fall, if we conſider the End, 


beyond which no Man can fall? We muſt repair to 
Wiſdem for Arms againſt Fortune; for it were unrea- 
ſonable for her to Grniſh Arms againſt her ſelf. A 
Gallant Man is Fortune's Match : His Courage pro- 
vokes, and deſpiſes thoſe Terrible Appearances, that 
would otherwiſe Enſlave us, A Witz 

the Reach of Fortune, but not free from the Malice 
of it ; and all Attempts upon him are no more than 
Xerxes his Arrows: they may datken the day, but 
they cannot ſtrike the Sun, There is nothing ſo Ho- 
ly, as to be privileg'd from Sacrilege. But, to Strike, 
and not to Wound, is Anger Loſt ; and he is Invul- 
nerable that is Struck, 4 4 not Hurt. His Reſolution 
is try'd, the Waves may daſh themſelves . 2 
Rock, but not break it: Temples may be Prophan'd, 


and Demoliſh'd, but the Deity ſtill remains Une 
as - + - 


touch d. 


Man is out of 
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Some Traditions of the ANC1ENT'S concerning Thunder, 


and Lightning; «with the AuTaoR's Contemplation 
thereupon, 


HERE is no Queſtion, but that Providence 

has given to Mortals the Tokens, or Fore-Run- 
ners of things to Come; and by thoſe means, laid o- 
pen, in ſome Meaſure, the Decrees of Fate: Only 
we take Notice of ſomè thipgs, without giving any 
Heed to others. There is or any thing done, ac- 
cording to the Courſe of Nature, which is not either 
the Cauſe, or the Sign of ſomething that follows: So 
that whereſoever there is Order, there is Place for 
Prediction. But there is no Judgment to be given 
upon Accidents. Now, though it 18a very hard Mat- 
ter to arrive at the Fore-knowledge of things to come, 
and to predict particularly what ſhall hereafter fall 
out, upon a certain Knowledge of the Power and In- 
fluences of the Stars: It is yet unqueſtionable that 
they bave a Power, though we cannot expreſly ſay 
what it is. In the Subject of Thunder, there are ſe- 


veral Opinions, as to the Significations of it. The 


Stoicks hold, that becauſe the Cloud is Broken, there: 
fore the Belt is ſhot, (according to Common Speech.) O- 
thers Conjecture, that the Cloud is broken to that 
very End, that it may diſcharge the Thunder-Bolt, 
py all in ſuch ſort to God, as if the Significa- 

id not ariſe from the thing done, but as the 
thing it felf were done for the Signification ſake : But, 
whether the Signification goes before, or follows, it 
comes all to the ſame Point. There are Three Sorts 


of Lightning ; the Firſt is ſo Pure and Subtile, that 
it pierces through whatſoever it Encounters: The Se- 
cend ſhatters and breaks every thing to Pieces: The 


other burns, either by Blaſting, Conſuming, Euflam- 
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ing, or Diſcolouring, and the like. Some Lightnings 
are Monitory, fome are Menacing, and others they 
fancy to be Promifing. They allot to Jupiter Three 
Sorts ; the Firſt is only Monitory, and Gentle, which 
he caſts of his own Accord : The Second they make 
to be an Act of Counſel, as being done by the Vote, 
and Advice of Twelve Gods. This, they ſay, does 
many times ſome Good, but not without ſome Miſ- 
chief too. As the Deſtruction of one Man may prove 
The Third is the Reſult 
of a Council of the Superior Deities, from whence 
proceed great Miſchiefs, both Publick, and Private. 
Now, this is a great Folly to imagine that Fupiter 
would wreak his Diſpleaſure upon Pillars, Trees, nay, 
upon Temples themſelves, and yet let the Sacrilegi- 
ous go Free: To ftrike Sheep, and conſume Altars; 
and all this upon a Conſultation of the Gods; as if 
he wanted either Skill, or Juſtice, to Govern his 
own Affairs by himſelf; either in ſparing the Guilty, 
orin Deſtroying the Innocent. Now, What fhould 
be the Myſtery of all This? The Wiſdom of our 
Fore-fathers found it Neceflacy to keep Wicked Peo- 
ple in Awe, by the Apprehenſion of a Superior Pow- 
er; and to fright them into their Good Behaviour, 
the Fear of an Armed, and an Avenging Juſtice 
over their Heads. But, how comes it, that the 
Lightning which comes from Fupitey himſelf, ſhould 
be ſaid to be harmleſs ; and that which he caſts upon 
Counſel, and Advice, to be Dangerous, and Mortal? 
The Moral of it is This, That all Kings ſhould have 
Fupiter's Example, do all Good by themſelves; and 
when Severity is Neceſfary, eee that to be done 
by others: Beſide that, as Crimes are Unequal, ſo 
alſo ſhould be the Puniſhments. Neither $a they 
believe That Jupiter to be the Tbunderer, whoſe Image 
was worfhipp'd in the Capitol, and in other Places; 
but intended it for the Maker and Governor of the Uni- 
derſe, by what Name ſoever we ſhall call him. Now, 
5 in 
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in truth, Jupiter does not immediately caſt the Light- 
ning himſelf; but leaves Nature to her ordinary 
Method of Operation; ſo that what he does not im- 
mediately by himſelf, he does yet Cauſe to be done: 
For, whatſoever Nature does, God does. There ma 
be ſomething gather'd out of all things, that are ei- 
ther ſaid, er done, that a Man may be the better for: 
And he does a greater Thing that maſters the Fear of 
Thunder, than he that diſcovers the Reaſon of it. We 
are ſurrounded and beſet with ill Accidents, and ſince 
we cannot avoid the Stroak of them, let us prepare 
our ſelves honeſtly to bear them. But, how muſt 
that be? By the Contempt of Death we do alſo con- 
tema all things in the way to it; as Wounds, Ship- 
wrecks, the Fury of Wild Beaſts, or any other Vic 
lence whatſoever ; which, at the worft, can but part 
the Soul, and the Body. And we have this for our 
Comfort, though our Lives are at the Mercy of For. 
tune, ſhe has yet no Power over the Dead. 

How many are there that call for Death in the Di. 
ſtreſs of their Hearts, even for the very Fear of it? 
And, this Unadviſed Defire of Death, does, in Com- 
mon, affect both the beſt, and the worſt of Men; 
only with this Difference, the former deſpiſe Life, 
and the other are weary of it. : 

Tis a Nauſeous thing to ſerve the Body, and to be 
ſo many Years a doing ſo many Beaſtly things, over 
and over, Itis well, if in our Lives we can pleaſe 
others; but what ever we do in our Deaths, let us 
be ſure to pleaſe ourſelves. Death is a thing which 
no Care can avoid; no Felicity can Time it; no 
Power Overcome it. Other things are Diſpoſed of 
of Chance, and Fortune ; but Death treats all Men 
alike | 


The Proſperous muſt Die, as well as the Unfortu- 
nate ; and methinks the very Deſpair of Overcoming 
our Fate, ſhould inſpire us with pots to Encoun- 


ter it; For there is no Reſolution ſo obſtinate, as tha 
| | Whic 
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| which ariſes from Neceſſity. It makes a Coward as 


bold as Julius Ceſar, though upon different Princi- 
ples. We are all of us reſerv'd for Death; and, as 
Nature brings forth one Generation, ſhe calls back 
another, The Whole Diſpute is, about the Time, 


but no body doubts about the Thing it ſelf, 
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4 Contemplation of Az AVN, and Heavenly Things, 
Of G OD: And of the Sour, £70 


4 Hh E RE is a great Difference betwixt Philoſo- 


hy, and other Arts; and a greater yet, be- 
hat Philoſophy it ſelf, which is of Divine 


tWixt 


JContemplation, and that which has a regard to things 


here Below. It is much higher, and braver; It takes 


Ya larger Scope; and being unſatisfied with what it 


ſees, it aſpires to the Knowledge of ſomething that 
is Greater, and Fairer, and which Nature has placed 
aut of our Ken. The One only teaches us what is 
to be done upon Earth ; the other reveals to us that 
which Actually is done in Heaven: The One diſcuſ- 
ſes our Errors, and holds the Light to us, by which 
we diſtinguiſh in the Ambiguities of Life; the other 
ſurmounts that Darkneſs which we are wrapt up in, 

and carries us up to the Fountain of Light it ſelf. And 
then it is that weare in a ſpecial manner to acknow- 
ledge the Infinite Grace, and Bounty of the Nature 
of Things; when we ſee it, not only where it is Pub- 
lick, had Common, but in the very Secrets of it ; 


as being admitted into the Cabinet of the Divinity 
it ſelf, There it is that we are taught to underſtand 
what is the Matter of the World, who is the Author, 
and Preſerver of it. What God himſelf is, and whe- 
ther he be wholly Intent upon Himſelf; or at any 

| _ trmsg 
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time deſcends to confider us. Whether he has done 
his Work once for all; er whether he be fill in Action: 
Whether he be a Part of the World, or the World it ſelf: 
Whether he be at Liberty, or no, te determine any 
thing anew to day, and to Control, or Derogate from 
the Law of Fate. Whether it be any Diminution of 
his Wiſdom, or any Confeſſion of Error, to Do and 
Undo. Or to have made things that were afterward 
to be alter'd : For, the fame things muſt of Neceſlity 
always pleaſe him, who can never be pleas'd, but 
with that which is Beſt. Now, this is no Leſſening, 
either of his Liberty, or of his Power ; for he him- 
ſelf is his own Neceſſity. Without the Benefit, and 
the Comfort of theſe Thoughts, it had been e'en as 
well for us never to have been Born. For, to what 
end do we Live; Is it only to Eat, and to Drink? 
To tuff up an Infirm and Fluid Carkaſs, that would 
Periſh without it; and to live only a Servant to one 
that is Sick ? To Fear Death, to which we are all 
Born ? Take away this Ineſtimable Good, and Life 
it ſelf is not worth the Labour, and the Care of it. 
Oh! how wretched, how contemptible a thing were 
Man, if he ſhould not advance himſelf above the 
State of Human Affairs! So long as we ſtruggle with 
our Paſſions, What is there in this World that we do, 
which is Glorious? Nay, if we advance ourſelves ſo 
far as to Overcome them, it is but the deſtroying of 
ſo many Monſters. And, have we not then a mighty 
Exploit to value ourſelves upon, when we have made 
ourſelves a little more Tolerable than the worſt of 
Men? Is it not a wondrous Matter to brag of, that we 
are a little itrongerthana Man that is Sick? Alas! Alas! 


my Friend, there's a large Difference betwixt Strength 


and Health. You have not a Wicked Mind perhaps; 
you may have a Clear Brow ; a Tongue that will not 
Flatter, and a Single Heart: You have not that Ava- 
rice perchance, that refuſes to it ſelf whatſoever it 
takes from other People; nor that Luxury, that 
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Mamefully repairs it: Nor that Ambition that leads 
you by Unworthy Ways to Places of Preferment. 
Theſe are only Negatives ; and you have got nething 
all this while, You will tell me, that you have 
eſcap'd many things: But you have not yet eſcap'd 
your Self. - The Virtue that we recommend, is High 
and Illuſtrious. Not that it is a Happineſs in it ſelf, 
to be Free from Evil; but becauſe it Dignifies, and 
Enlarges the Mind; becauſe it prepares for the Know- 
ledge of Heavenly Things, and makes it Capable even 
of Converſing with God Himſelf. It is then arriv'd 
at the higheſt Pitch of Human Felicity, when it ſoars 
Aloft, and Enters into the Privacies of Nature, tramp- 
ling all that is Evil, or Vulgar under his Feet. What 
2 Delight, what a Tranſport is it, for a Soul that is 
wandring among the Stars, to look down, and Laugh 
at the Palaces of Princes, and the Whole Globe of 
the Earth, and all its Treaſures! I do not ſpeak of 
that only that is converted into Money, and Plate, 
but of That alſo which is reſerv'd in the Bowels of - 
the Earth, to gratifie the Inſatiable Covetouſneſs of 
Poſterity. Nor can we ever bring ourſelves to the 
Abſolute Contempt of Luxurious Ornaments, Rich 
Furniture, Stately Buildings, Pleaſant Gardens, and 
Fountains ; *till we have the World under us, and 

till Looking down from the Heavens, and Behold- 

ing That Spot of Ground we Live upon; the greats 

er part of it Cover'd with the Sea ; befide a great 

deal of it Deſolate, and either Scorch'd, or Frozen 

we ſhall ſay Thus to ourſelves. Is this Miſerable Point 

the Ball of Contention, that is divided among ſo many Nati- 

ons with Fire and Sword? How Ridiculous are the Bounds, 

as well as the Contefts of Mortals ! Such a Prince muſt not 

paſs ſuch a River; nor another Prince thoſe Mountains 

and, Muy do not the very Piſmires Canton out their Poſts, 
and Furiſdifions too? For, What does the Buſtle of 

Troops, and Armies amount to, more than the ot 

neſs 
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neſs ofa Swarm of Ants upon a Mole-hill? The Scene 
of all\the Important Actions here below, where both 
at Sea and Land, we 'Tug, and Scuffle for Dominion 
and Wealth, is but a Wretched Point of Earth ; 
whereas the Dominions of the Soul above, are Bound- 
leſs. This very Contemplation gives us Force, Li- 
berty, and Nouriſhment: The Mind is there at Home: 
And it hasthis Argument of its Divinity, that it takes 
Delight in what's Divine. It Contemplates the Ri- 
fing, and the Falling of the Stars, and the Admirable 
Harmony of Order, even in their Various Motions : 
Diſcuſſing, and Enquiring into every thing, as pro- 
erly appertaining unto it ſelf, With how much 
— oes it then Reflect upon the Narrowneſs of 
its Former Habitation ? There it is, that it learns the 
End of its Proper Being ; the Knowledge of God. 
And, What is God? An Immerſe, and an Almighty Poav- 
er; Great, without Limits; and he does whatſoever pleaſes 
him. He that applies himſelf to This Study, 'Tran- 
ſcends the very Lot, and Condition of his Mortality. 
That Almi hty Power is all that we do ſee, and all 
that we 8 br Folks. What is the Difference betwixt 
the Divine Nature, and ours? Man is compounded-; 
and his beſt Part is his Mind: But, the Almighty is 
All Mind, and All Reaſon ; and yet Mortals are fo 
Blind, that the ACtions of this Incomprehenfible 
Power, ſo Excellent for Beauty, Conſtancy, and Diſ- 
Poſition, are look'd upon by many Men only as For- 
tuitous, and the Work of Chance: and ſubſect to all 
the Tumults of Thunder, Clouds and Tempeſts, that 
affect poor Mortals. And, this is not only the Folly, 
and Madneſs of the Common People: But the Weak- 
nefs alſo of the Wiſe Men. There are, that Arro- 
pate to Themſelves, the Faculties of Providence, and 
eaſon ; and the Skill of Diſpoſing, as well other 
Peoples Aﬀurs, *as their own: And yet theſe very 
Men are ſo beſotted, as to imagine, the World only 
to be Govern'd by an Unadviſed Raſhneſs: As if Na- 
| ture 
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Nature knew not what ſhe did. How Profitable 
would it be for Us, to know the Truth of Things, and 
to allow them their due Terms, and Meaſures? To en- 

uire into the Power of the Almighty, and the Me- 
; wap) of his Workings; Whether he made the Matter 
it ſelf, or found it ready to his Hand; and whether 
was Firſt, the Matter it ſelf, or the Idea of it? Whe- 
ther or no he does what he pleaſes; and what may be 
the Reaſon of ſo many ſeeming ImperfeRions in his 
Operations? It is well ſaid of Ariftotle, that we ſhould 
handle Divine Matters with Modeſty, and Reverence. 
When we enter into a Temple, or approach the Altar, 
we compoſe our Looks, and our Actions to all the 
Decencies of Humility, and Reſpect: How much 
more then does it concern us, when we treat of Hea- 
venly Things, to deal candidly ; and not to let one 
Syllable paſs our Lips that may ſavour of Confidence, 
Raſhneſs, or Ignorance ? Truth lies deep, and muſt 
be fetch'd up at Leiſure. How many Mo levies are 
there, which God hath plac'd out of our Sight; and 
which are only to be reach'd by Thought, and Con- 
templation ! The Notions of the Divinity are Pro- 
found, and Obſcure; or elſe perhaps we ſee them with- 
out underſtanding them. But, the Divine Majeſty is 
only Acceſſible to the Mind. What This is (without 
which Nothing is) we are not able to Determine : 
And, when we have gueſs'd at ſome Sparks of it, the 
oreater part lies yet conceal'd from us. How many 
Creatures have we now in this Age, that were never 
known to us before! And how many more will the 
next Age know, more than we do! And many yet 
will be ill reſerv'd for After- times. The very Rites 


of Religion are at this Day a Secret, and Unknown 
to many People. Nay, the very thing that we moſt 
eagerly purſue, we are not yet arriv'd at: That is to 
ſay, A Perfection in Wiekedneſs. Vice is {till _ 
the Improvement: Luxury, Immodeſty, and a Pro- 
ſtitute Diflolution of Manners find ſtill new Matter 

to 
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to work upon. Our Men are grown Effeminate in 
their Habits, in their Motions, and in their Orna- 
ments, even to the Degree of Whoriſhneſs. There's 
no body minds Philoſophy, but for want of a Come- 
dy perhaps, or in foul Weather, when there is nothing 
elſe to be done. 


ac 
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EFORE I take my laſt Leave of Seneca, I vill here 

diſcharge my Conſcience, as if I were upon my Laſt 


Leave with the Whole World, I have been fo Fuſt, 
both to the Reader, and to the Author, that I have neither 


Left out any thing in the Original, hich I thought the 


One might be the Better for ; nor Added any thing of my A 
Own, to make the Other fare the Worſe. I have done 


in this Volume of Epiſtles, as 4 good Husband does with bis 
Cold Meat; they are only Haſh, made up of the Fragments 
that remain'd of the 'I'wo Former Parts: which I could 
not cvell diſpoſe of into any Other Form; ov ſo properly publ:f 
under any other Title, Let me not yet be underſtood io Im- 
poſe This Piece upon the Publick, as an Abſtract of Sene- 
ca's Epiſtles; ary more than I did the Other, for the Ab- 
{tracts of his Benefits, and Happy Life. 1t is in Works 
of This Nature, as it is in Cordial Waters, we Taſte all 
the Ingredients, «without being able to Separate This from 
That; but ſtill awe find the Virtue of every Plant in every 
Drop. To return to my Allegory ; Books and Diſhes 


' have This Common Fate ; there was never any One of Ei- 


ther of them that pleas'd All Palates. And, in Truth, ice 
is a Thing as liitle io be Wiſh'd for, as Expected : For, 
an Univerſal Applauſe is at leaſt Two Thirds of a Scandal. 
So that though | deliver up theſe Papers ts the Preſs, I invite 
no Man to the Reading of them: And whoſoevey Reads, and 
Repents, it is his ou Fault, To Concludes As I made this 
Compoſition Principally for my Self; ſo it agrees Exceedingly 
well with my Conſtitution ;, and yet, if any Man has a Mind 
to take part with me, be has Free Leave, and Welcome. But 
let him carry This Conſideration along with bim, That He's 
a very Unmannerly Gueſt, that preſſes upon another 
Body's Table, and then quarrels with his Dinner. 


th 
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THE END. 
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HIS Abſtract has now paſt the Sixth Im- 
preſſion, but the World has not been alto- 
gether ſo kind of late, to my Politicks as 
to my Morales. And what's the meaning 
on't, but that we live in an Age that will better bear 
the Image of what People ought to do, than the Hi- 
{tory of what they do; and ehat's the Difference they 
Put betwixt the one and the other, We are not yet 
to take any Eſtimate of the Intrinfick value of Truth, 
Honeſty, and Reaſon, by Fancy or Imagination ; as 
if the Standard of Virtue were to be accommodated 
to the various Changes, and Viciflitudes of Times, 
+ Intereſts, and Contending Parties: But ſoit falls out, 

that ſome Verities, and ſome good Offices, will take 


a falſe Colour better than others, and ſet off an Im- 


Poſture with more Credit, and Countenance to the 
Common People. Daily Experience tells us, that our 
Affections are as liable to be Vitiated as our Palates ; 

Inſomuch, that the moſt profitable of Meats, Drinks, 
or Remedies, loſe not only their Effect, but their 
very Savour, and give us a loathing at one time, for 
that we long'd for, and took delight in at another. 


But 
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But then we are to conſider, that the Humour may 
come about again; and that Writings and Opinions 
have their Seaſons too, and take their Turns, as well 
as all other changeable Things, under the Sun. So. 
that let Error, Corruption, or Iniquity, be never ſo 
{irong, never ſo ow z let the Ignorance of things, 
neceſſary to be known, be never ſo dark and palpa- 
ble, we may yet aſſure ourſelves, that however Truth 
and Juſtice may ſuffer a Temporary Eclipſe, . they 
will yet, at the long run, as certainly vindicate them- 
ſelves, and recover their Original Glory, as-the Set- 
ting Sun ſhall Riſe again. 
When I ſpeak of My Morals, let me not be under- + 
food to play the Plagiary, and to aſſume the Subjze&t * 
Matter of this Work to my ſelf; for it is Senecas, e- 
very Thought and Line on't ; though it would be as 
hard to refer each Sentence, Text, and Precept, to 
the very Place whence it was drawn, as to bring eve- 
ry diſtinct drop in a Cask of Wine, to the particular 
Grape from 3 it was Preſs'd. So that I have 
no other Claim to the Merit of this Compoſition, 
than the putting of things in Order, that I tound in 
Confuſion ; and digeſting the looſe Minutes, and the 
broken Meditations of that Divine Heathen, into 2 
kind Syſtem of good Counſels, and of good Manners. 
But how faithfully ſoever I have dealt with my Au- 
thor, ina Juſt, and Genuine Repreſentation. of his 
Senſe and Meaning, ſo have Il, on the other hand, 
with no leſs Conſcience, and Affection, conſulted. 
the Benefit, the Eaſe, and the Satisfaction of the En - 
gli ſn Reader, in the Plainneſs and Simplicity of the 
Stile, and in the Perſpicuity of the Method. And yet 
after all this, there is ſomewhat ſtill wanting, me- 
thinks, toward the doing of a full Right to Seneca, to 
the World, and to my Self, and to the thorough · fini ſi-· 
ing of this Piece: A ching that I have had in my Head, 
long and often, and which I have as good a Will to 


Proſecute, even at this-inſtant, as ever; if I could 


* but 
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but flatter my ſelf with Day enough before me to go 
through with it. But before I come to the Point 


under deliberation, it will do well, firſt to takea | 


view of the true ſtate of the matter in hand, upon 
what ground we ſtand at preſent. Secondly, To 
_ conſider from whence it is that we are to take our 
Riſe to't ; and ſo to open, Briefly, and by Degrees, 
into the Thing it ſelf. 1 OOuS 

This Abſtract, I ſay, is entirely Seneca's ; and tho' 
little more in the Bulk than the Third part of the O- 
riginal ; it is, in Effect, a Summary of the Whole 
Body of his Philoſophy concerning Manners, contract- 
ed into this Epitome, without either over-charging 
it with the things Idle and Superfluous, or leaving 
out any thing, which I thought might contribute to 
the Order and Dignity of the Work. As to his School- 
Queſtions, and Philoſophical Diſquiſitions upon the 
Natural Reaſon of things; I have almoſt totally cat 


| them out, as Curioſities that hold little or no Intelli- 


gence with the Government of our Paſſions, and the 
Forming of our Lives, and as Matters conſequently, 
that are altogether Foreign to my Province. I have 
taken the Liketty alſoin many Caſes, where our Au- 
thor Ineulcates and Enforces the ſame Conceptions 
over and over again in Variety of Phrafe, to Extract 
the Spirit of them; and inſtead of dreſſing up the 
- ſame Thought in ſeveral ſhapes, to make ſome one 
adequate Word or Sentence ſerve for all. But when 
all is ſaid that can be ſaid; nay, and when all is done 
too that can be done, within the Compaſs of an Eſ- 
ſay of this Quality; though never ſo Correct in the 
kind, tis at the beſt, but an Abſtract till ; and a 


bare Abſtract will never do the Bufineſs as it ought 


to be done. 

It is not one jot Derogatory to Senecas Character, 
to obſer ve upon him, that he made it his Profeſſion, 
rather to give Lights, and Hints to the World, than 
tg. write Corpus's of Morality, and Preſcribe go 


— 
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and Meaſures in a ſet Courſe of Philoſophy for the 
Common Inſtruction of Mankind: So that many of 
his Thoughts ſeem to ſpring only like Sparks, upon 
a kind of Colliſion, or a ſtriking of Fire within him- 
ſelf, and with a very little Dependence ſometimes one 
upon another, What if thoſe Incomparable Starts, 
and Strictures of his, that no Tranſlator can lay hold 
of, ſhall be yet allow'd by the common voice of 
Mankind, to be as much Superior to thoſe parts of 
him.that will bear the Turning, as the Faculties and 
Operations of the Soul are to the Functions of the 
Body ? And no way of conveying the Benignity of 
thoſe Influences to the World, but by a Speculation 
upon them in Paraphraſe? In few Words; Seneca was 
a Man made for Meditation. He was undoubtedly a 
Maſter of Choice Thoughts ; and he employed the 
vigour of them upon a moſt Illuſtrious Subject. Be- 
fide that, this ranging humour of his, (as Mr. Hobbs 
expreſſes it) is accompany'd with ſo wonderful a Fe- 
licity of Lively and Pertinent Reflections, even in the 
moſt ordinary Occurrences of Life ; and his Applica- 
tions ſo happy alſo, that every Man reads him over 
again within himſelf, and feels and confeſſes in his 
own Heart, the Truth of his Doctrine. What can be 
done more than this now in the Whole World, toward 
Eſtabliſhing of a Right Principle? for there's no Teſt 
of the Truth, and Reaſon of Things, like that which 


has along with it the Aſſent of Univerſal Nature. As 
he was much given to Thinking, ſo he wrote princi- 


pally for Thinking Men ; the Periods that he lays 
moſt ſtreſs upon, are only ſo many Detachments, of 
one ſelect Thought from another, and every freſh 
Hint furniſhes a new Text to work upon. So that 
the reading of Seneca without reading upon him, does 
but the one half of our Bufineſs ; for his Inuendo's 
are infinitely more Inſtruftive than his Words. at 
length, and there's no coming at him in thoſe Heights 
icon 2 Paraphraſe. FE: 2 bs 
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It will be here objected, that a Paraphraſe is but 
the reading upon a Text, or an ny Deſcant 
upon the Or; inal, at the Will and Pleaſure of the 
Interpreter: If we have all of Seneca's that's good 
already, there's no place left for a Supplement; and 
the Animadverfion will be no more Seneca's at laſt, 
than our Comments upon the Word of God are Holy 


Writ. 


A Paraphraſe, tis true, may be Looſe, Arbitrary, 
and Extravagant, And ſo may any thing elſe that 
ever was committed to Writing; nay, the beſt, and 
the moſt neceſſary of Duties, Made and Things, 
may Degenerate by the Abuſe ot them, into Acts of 
Sin, Shame, and Folly. Men may Blaſpheme in 
their Prayers; they may poiſon one another in their 
Cups, or in their Porridge. They may talk Treaſon; 
and, in ſhort, they may do a Million of extravagant 
Things in all Caſes and Offices that any Man can ima- 
vs under the Sun. And what's the ObjeRor's In- 


'terence now, from Poſſibility of this Abuſe, but that 


we are neither to Pray, nor to Eat, nor to Drink, nor 
to open our Mouths, nor in fire, to do any thing elſe, 
for fear of more Poſſibilities as dangerous as the other? 
Tis ſuggeſted again, that the Paraphraſe is 8 
to the Text, and that the Animadverter may make 
the Author ſpeak what he pleaſes. Now the Que- 
ſtion is not the Poſſibility of a Vain, an Empty, a 
Flat, or an Unedifying Expoſition; but the l 
the Uſe, the Means, the Poſſibility, nay, and the Eaſi - 


neſs of em, 2 good one: Beſide that, there's no 
e one hand, to countervail a very 


hurt at all, ont 
confiderable Advantage to all Men of Letters,. and of 
common Honeſty, on the other. A ſhort, or an Idle 


Comment, does only Diſgrace the Writer of it, while 
the Reputation of the Author ſtands nevertheleſs as 


Firm as ever it did; but he that finiſhes Senecas Mi- 
nutes, with proper and Reaſonable Supplements, 


where he does not ſpeak his own Thoughts out at 
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large, does a neceſſary Right both to the Dead, and 
to the Living, and a Common Service to Mankind. 
He does a Right to the Dead, I ſay, more ways than 
one: for over and above the Juſtice and Reſpect that 
is due to his Memory; it is, in a fair Equity of Con- 
ſtruction, a Performance of the very Will of the Dead. 
For all his Fragments of Hint, and Eſſay, were ma- 
nifeſtly defign'd for other People to Meditate, Read, 
and Speculate upon : and a great part of the end of 
them 1s loſt, without ſuch an Improvement ; ſo that 
the very manner of his Writings call for a Paraphraſe; 
a Paraphraſe he expected; and a Paraphraſe is due 
to him; and, in ſhort, we owe a Paraphraſe to our 
ſelves too: for the Meaning of his Hints and Minu- 
tes, does as well deſerve to be Expounded, as the 
Senſe and Energy of his Words, Nay, and whenall 
is done, whoever conſiders how he Diverſifies the 
ſame thing over and over in a change of Phraſe ; how 
many ſeveral ways he Winds, and Moulds his own 
Thoughts; and how he labours under the Difficult 
of clearing, even his own Meaning: Whoever conft- 
ders this, I ſay, will find Seneca, upon the Whole 
Matter, to be in a great meaſure a Paraphraſt upon 
himſelf. He gives you his firſt Senſe of things, and 
then he Enlarges upon it, Improves it, Diſtinguſſhes, 
Expounds, Dilates, &c. and when he finds at laſt that 
he cannot bring up the Force of his Words to the 
Purity and Vigour of his Conception, ſo-as to Extri- 
cate himſelf in all reſpects to his own Satisfaction, 
'tis his Courſe commonly, to draw the ſtreſs of the 
Queſtion to a Point, and there to let it reſt ; as a 
Theme or Light that ſtands effectually Recommend- 
ed to farther Conſideration. This muſt not be taken, 
as if Seneca could not ſpeak his own Mind, as Full and 
as Home as any Man; or as if he left any thing Im- 
perfect, becauſe he could not finiſh it himſelf: But it 
was a Turn of Art in him, by breaking off with an 
Ec. to Create an Appetite in the Reader of * 
| | | the 


faſt upon him, that it was impoſſible for his Words 
to keep pace with his Thoughts. 


of skill in the Diſtribution of his Matter, the Con- 
gruity and Proportion of the Parts, and the Harmony 
of the Whole in the Context, as he does of a Natu- 


Home) though he made choice of Exerciſing the one 
oftner than the other, There's a Vein of this mix- 
ture that runs through all his Diſcourſes, whether 
Broken, or Continued ; albeit that there is no touch- 


| ſnaps off ſhort with a kind of Cetera defiderantur ; and 


Title the Expoſitor pleaſes. I would not however 


4 
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the Hint; over and above the flowing of Matter ſe 


Be this now ſpoken with all Reverence to his Di- 
vine Eflays upon Providence, Happy Life, Benefits, Anger, 
Clemency, Human Frailty, &c, where he ſhews as much 


ral Away in 3 Tendency and the Virtue 
of all his Sententious Raptures to the uſe of Human 
Life. So that he was Evidently in Poſſeſſion of both 


Faculties, (of Springing Game, that is, and of fly ing it 


„ der Piece of his to Advantage, after he has Fi- 
niſh'd it; there's Room abundantly yet for Explica- 
tion, and for Supplement in other Caſes, where be 


ſo leaves a Foundation for thoſe to build upon, that 
ſhall come after him. Now theſe Independent Thoughts 
are the Touches that I would offer to a farther Im- 
on z and only here and there one of the moſt 

levated, even of them too; which will amount to 
no more in the Conclufion, than a Diſcourſe upon 
this or that Theme, or Text, under what Name or 


have the Comment break in upon the Context ; and 
I weuld ſo ſcrupulouſly confine it to the Bounds o 
Modeſty and Conſcience, as not to depart upon any 
Terms, either from the Intent of the Original, o 
from the Reaſon of the Matter in Queſtion : This Of gine 
fice perform'd, would raiſe another SENECA out] tica 
of the Aſhes of the Former; and make, perhaps, aff] bin, 
Manual of Salutary Precepts, for the ordering of ou 
Paſſions, and for the Regulation of our Lives,. not 

Inferiot 
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er ſ@ | Inferior to any ether whatſoever, the Divine Oracles 
'ords | of Holy Inſpiration only Excepted. For it would 
reach All States of Men, All Conditions of Fortune, 
s Di- | All Diſtreſſes of Body, All Perturbations of Mind; 
Inger, | And, in fine, it would anſwer All the Ends that are 
nuch | worthy of an Honeſt Man's Care, It was once in my 
Con- Head to Digeſt the Whole into ſuch an Abſtract, as 
nony | might at the ſame time do the Office alſo of a Para- 
Natu-f phraſe, both under one; but what. with the Scruple, ä 
irtue | of either Aſſuming any of SENECA's Excellencies 
man {| to my ſelf, or of Imputing any of my Weakneſſes to 
both} SENECA, I Compounded the Matter thus within 
ng it | my ſelf: that though Both would do well, the do- 
e one | ing of them ſeparate and apart would be beſt. Not 
mix-f but that the Undertaker, I fear, will find well nigh 
ether] as much Difficulty to preſerve his own Reputation in 
buch- his Attempt, as to do Right to the Author; Eſpecial- 
as Fi · ly when he is ſure to have every Coffee- Houſe fit upon 
plica-f him like a Court of Juſtice, and if he ſhall but hap: 
re he pen to ſtumble upon any of the ſame Figures or Illu- 
— over again; if the Supplement ſhall but have 
, that ſo much as the leaſt Tincture, of any thing that's 
ughts done already; a Common Criminal, for the Baſeſt 
r Im. ſort of Waſhing, Clipping, and Coining, ſhall find 
moſt better Quarter. Here's the Old Abſtract, they'll cry, 
int to ſus led into a New Paraphraſe, and the ſame Thing 
obb'd upon the World over again, only under ano- 
me orf ther Name: It will be hard to get clear of ſuch a Car 
weverſ vil when it ſhall be ſtarted, and it will be a very eaſie 
; and} thing to find out a Plauſible Colour for the ſetting of 
ads offfl it Afoot. 5 | | 
n any As to the Suppoſal of Diſparaging an Excellent Au- 
al, orfl ther by a Lewd Paraphraſe, it is as Idle, as to ima- 
vis Off gine that a Canonical Text ſhould ſuffer for an Here- 
A out tical Interpretation. And ſo for the Fancy of Rob- 
aps, a bing him of his Due by a Good one, ina Caſe where 
of our the ſingle point is only a Virtuous Emulation betwixt 
s,. nol them which ſhall do Beſt upon the ſame Topique. 
aferiot # Now 


0 
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Now, where the Comment has a kindneſs for the 


Text, there can be no Interfering upon a Pique of 
Honour, though they ſhould both happen to agree in 
the very ſelf-ſame Thoughts. For what's all the Wri- 

eading, Diſcourſing, Conſulting, Diſputing, 


ting 
Meditating, ompounding and Dividing, from the 


= firſt Quick ning Breath of the Almighty into Reaſon- 


Ma 


mer had not Bolted it. 


and w 


able Nature, to this very Moment ; what is all this, 


I ſay, but the Lighting of one Candle at another? 
Ls it the caſe that by the Benefit of that Light, I 
find a Treaſure. Here's no Robbing of Perer to pay 


Paul: Nor any particular Obligation for an Act of 
Common Humanity. Reaſon works by Communic 


tion, and one Thought kindles another from Genera- 
tion to Generation, as Naturally, as one Spark he- 
gets another, where the Matter is diſpos'd for the 
mpreſſion. 3 

This is no more than to ſay, that Providence, for 


the good of Mankind, has made All Men Neceffary | 


one to another. He that puts a good Hint into my 
Head, puts a good Word into my Mouth, unleſs a 
Blockhead has it im keeping: So that there's an Obli- 
gation on Both ſides. The Text is beholden to him 
that Reads upon't, for Improving it; and the Latter 
had never thought of the Subject perhaps, if the For- 
What is all this now, but 
Reaſoning upon Firſt Motions; and a Joyning of 
thoſe Two Powers or Faculties both in one, fora Pub- 
lick Good? Reaſon is Uniform; and where Two 
Men are in the Right, they muſt of Neceſſity agree 


| 12 the ſame point; and the Thoughts of ſeveral 


en in ſuch a Caſe, are as much One, as a Confla- 
gration is one Fire, by how many ſeveral Hands ſo- 
ever it was kindled : So that there's no ſaying which 


was one's Thought, or which T'others; but they are 
Incorporated into one Common Stock. The ov 


ny vill lye in a Judicious Choice what to Take, 
hat to Leave; where to Begin, and —_ - 
OS ad. 
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End, and in hitting the Preciſe Medium betwixt toe 
much and too little without forcing the Deſign of 
the Author, or intermixing any 'Tawdry Flouriſhes 
by the By, to diſgrace the Dignity of the Matter. 
would not have ſo much as one Word inſerted that 
might not become SENECA Himſelf, if he were 
now Living, either to Speak, or to Approve. Once 
for all, ſuch a Reading upon SENECA as I have 
here propounded upon theſe Terms, and under theſe 
Conditions: And in ſuch a manner too, as to take 
the Genuine Air and Figure of his Mind, in its Native 
Simplicity and Beauty: Such a Paraphraſe, I ſay, 
ſuperadded by way of Supplement, "where the Ab- 
ſtract falls ſhort, would furniſh us with that which 
of all things in the World we Want the moſt : That 
is to ſay, A Perfect and a Lively Image of Human 
NATURE A bie Ig 
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